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The Effects of Depressant and Stimulant Drugs on the Relationship 
between Reaction Time and Stimulus Light Intensity 


By C. С. COSTELLO 


Regina Psychological Laboratory, Munroe Wing, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 


ease in RT with increase in visual stimulus intensity has been found by 
Their results had been interpreted in terms of 
Pavlovian theory. It was predicted on the basis of Pavlovian theory and previous results 
with schizophrenic Ss that both то mg D-amphetamine sulphate by increasing the normal 
Ss level of excitation and 194 mg sodium seconal by decreasing his level of excitation would 
result in the paradoxical increase in RT with an increase in stimulus intensity. 

Five groups of eight Ss each were tested after administration of one of the following 
treatments: 10 mg D-amphetamine sulphate; 194 mg sodium seconal ; 800 mg meprobamate ; 
placebo tablets; no drug. Their RTs to lights of eight intensities increasing from 16 ft 
candles to 1500 ft candles were determined. The predictions were not confirmed. : 

The sodium seconal, meprobamate and placebo groups produced RTs significantly 
different from those of the p-amphetamine and no drug groups which did not differ in their 


mean RTs. : А . 
Implications of the results in terms of the difference between cortical and subcortical 


excitation are discussed. 


A paradoxical incr 
previous workers using schizophrenic Ss. 


INTRODUCTION 


reported that in 22 out of 24 chronic, non-paranoid 
ghter light stimuli were longer than those to weaker 
keeping with those found in a pilot study (Venables 


& Tizard, 19564). This increase in the RTs of schizophrenics when reacting to 
lights of higher intensity is in contrast to the established finding in normal Ss of 
a decrease in RT with an increase in stimulus intensity (Berger, 1886; Cattell, 


1886; Huil, 1 . ; s МИЕ” з у 
This "iba effect of an increase in RT with an increase in stimulus intensity 
beyond an optimum point only occurred on initial testing in the study by Venables 
second occasion of testing. The authors write, 


and Tizard. It did not occur on а 105207 авеније 
‘A possible explanation is that on the first occasion, 1n an unfamiliar situation, Ss 


Were apprehensive and in a state of considerable emotional excitation. The excita- 
tion resulting from the stimulus lights, superimposed on this general excitation 


became ultramarginal in strength and resulted in the paradoxical effect observed. 
5 Ss were more familiar with the situation, and the 


On the second occasion of testing, й : 
total excitation did not reach ultramarginal strength. This dependence of the 
paradoxical effect on the Ss level of excitation 15 in line with Pavlov’s views on the 
phenomenon ... and it is predictable from his theory that after extensive testing 

f the S is very low because of boredom or 


when the general level of excitation о 
eappears. If subsequent experimentation should 


Venables & Tizard (19560) re 
schizophrenics, RTs to the bri 
stimuli. These results were 1n 


fatigue, the paradoxical effect г 
_— E 
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prove this to be the case, the second occasion of testing could probably be regarded 
as an intermediate state between two phasic states." 

In general it is suggested by Venables and Tizard that the paradoxical effect will 
occur in states of very strong excitation or very weak excitation. 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate the effects of altering the Ss 


level of excitation, by the administration of drugs, on his RT to lights of increasing 
intensity. 


Specifically it was predicted: (1) That p-amphetamine sulphate, by increasing 
the level of excitation, would result in the paradoxical increase in RT with an 
increase in stimulus intensity. (2) That sodium seconal, by lowering the level of 
excitation, would result in the paradoxical increase in RT with an increase in 
stimulus intensity. 


The effect of meprobamate, which acts as a mild depressant (Costello, 1963), was 
also investigated in order that a comparison could be made between two levels of 
lowered excitation—mild (meprobamate) and strong (sodium seconal). 


Subjects 


Forty Ss were tested, 20 male and 20 female. Their ages ranged from 17 years to 23 years 
with a mean of 19:31 years. All the Ss were College students and were paid volunteers. 


Apparatus and procedure 


А и used was in all essentials the same as that used by Venables & Tizard 

1956b). 

" zt stimulus was an aperture 0°75 in. in diameter illuminated from the rear by а 159 watt 
ulb fed from a stabilized voltage source. The light source was set in a 2 ft. X 2 ft, matt black 

ast gee at an angle to the vertical so as to be at right angles to the Ss line of sight when 

seated at a distance of 2 ft from the panel. Variations in stimulus intensity were made by 


= d à "S 
hts of neutral density filters. The intensities of the stimuli were measured by means ae 
photometer, The values obtained are given in Table 1 


Table 1. Visual stimulus intensities in foot candles 
Intensi 
Fact andl 5 м ы d " à G - 
CS 16 бо 135 275 450 боо 800 189° 
‘The group of У 5 
ване d Es ium split randomly into five groups of eight Ss each. Each grouP 
виола; Воо 1g Pase uis каксы: 10 mg D-amphetamine sulphate; 194 mg sodium 
before testing. ; placebo tablets; no drug. All treatments were given 1# 
Order of presentati ; У 
Тай Ке km rom Neira : они of stimulus light was varied in a balanced 
ach sHünilus бау am subgroups of eight Ss. Twenty RTs were measured for 


gh onl; г 
warm-up and end-spurt effects, Y responses 6—15 were used in the analysis to avo! 
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RESULTS 


Table 2 shows the mean RTs for each of the five treatment groups. It сап be seen 
from these data that, in general, the pattern in all cases is similar showing a slight 
fall in RT as stimulus intensity increases. Venables and Tizard noted that in their 
study there was only a slight fall in the RTs of their normal groups since at the 
intensities employed the slope of the curve of performance was approaching the 


asymptote. 
Table 2. Mean ЁТ» of five treatment groups (N = 8 in each group), in 1/100 sec 
(decimal points removed) 


Stimulus intensity 


Subjects A B c D E F G H 

No drug 30 29 29 29 27 28 28 28 
Placebo 32 31 31 31 33 31 32 31 
то mg 

p-Amphetamine 

sulphate 30 29 31 29 27 28 28 28 
800 mg 

Meprobamate 35 34 34 34 34 34 34 34 
194 mg Sodium 

seconal 36 35 35 36 36 36 35 35 


cerned in the present study with the overall 


effects of the drugs, it is noteworthy that mean response times over all intensities 
for the sodium seconal, meprobamate and placebo subgroups are significantly 
different from the mean response time of the no drug group on a two tailed Mann 
Whitney U-Test (Siegel, 19 56). Neither the sodium seconal group nor the mepro- 
bamate group produced a mean RT significantly different from the placebo group. 
The data suggests that the mere administration of tablets produces a significant 
increase in ЕТ an gical properties themselves of sodium 
seconal and meprobamate at the dosages used do not produce a significant increase 
beyond this. These results are inconsistent with those of Kornetsky (1958) who 
found a significant increase in visual RT when the effects of meprobamate were 
compared to the effects of a placebo. Не did, however, use a larger dose (1600 mg) 
than that used in the present study (800 mg) and psychophysiological measures 
have been shown to be sensitive to different dosages of meprobamate (Costello, 
1962). Furthermore Reitan (1957) did not find evidence of a significant change in 
visual RT after administration 0 1600 mg of meprobamate. 

The difference betwee? the means for the p-amphetamine sulphate and no drug 
groups is not significant. Lehmann & Csank (1957) did ae a significant shortening 
in RT after 26-28 mg of D^ sulphate. Neither 5 mg or 15 mg of 
D-amphetamine sulphate produced a RT significantly different from that of the 
oo me an :fücult to interpret since the placebo 

y the presen RT than the no drug group and th 
group had a significantly longer mea a i 


Though we were not primarily con 


d that the pharmacolo 
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D-amphetamine sulphate group, suggesting the possibility that the lengthening of 
the RT produced by the psychological effects of the administration of tablets are 
offset by the pharmacological properties of D-amphetamine sulphate. 


DISCUSSION 


The data do not confirm either of the predictions made since neither p-amphet- 
amine sulphate or sodium seconal produce the paradoxical increase in RT with 
increase in stimulus intensity. 

Venables & Tizard (19565), in presenting a possible explanation for the dis- 
appearance of the paradoxical effect at the second session in their study, talk of 
‘emotional excitation’ being present in the first session and not in the second 
session. They do not, however, distinguish between cortical and subcortical 
excitation. 

On the other hand, Pavlov's discussion of paradoxical effects refers mainly to 
different levels of excitation at sub-cortical levels. The level of excitation of his 
dogs was determined mainly by numbers of hours of food deprivation (Pavlov, 
1941). It is possible therefore that though production of high or low levels of 
excitation at a cortical level as was done in the present study by means of drugs 
may not result in paradoxical effects, manipulation of level of excitation at 4 
sub-cortical level will result in such effects. 

There is some evidence of a significant interaction between anxiety as measured 
by the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (Taylor, 1953) and intensity of stimulus 1n 
determining RTs to an auditory stimulus (Castaneda, 1956). However, the results 
appear contrary to what one would predict on the above account of paradoxical 
effects since the significant interaction was based on a tendency for the speed of 
reaction of the high anxious group, in comparison to the non-anxious group, to 
be slower at the weak intensity but faster at the strong intensity. On the other 
hand, Venables & Tizard (1958) failed to find in schizophrenic Ss an increase in 
RT with an increase in auditory stimulus intensity. It is possible, then, that the 
results of the Castaneda study, apparently contradictory to prediction, are due to 
the sense modality used. 

Further experiments in the present series will concentrate on visual RT, and level 
of excitation at a sub-cortical level will be manipulated by the use of Ss with 
extreme scores on anxiety scales, stress situations and tranquilizing drugs. 


This work was supported b 
are due to Jim Stephen for t 
experiment. 


Y а grant from Wallace Laboratories, New Jersey. Thanks 
echnical assistance and to Gloria Glab who conducted thé 
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Psychological Functions during Wave-Spike Discharge 


By BARBARA TIZARD anp J. Н. MARGERISON 
Department of Experimental Neurology, Institute of Psychiatry, London, S.E.5 


The responses of six epileptics to a variety of psychological tests were studied during 
generalized WS discharge. All patients tended either to work more slowly or to cease work 
during WS lasting longer than 1 sec but some responses continued to be made even in 
discharges of long duration. The proportion of responses made during WS was shown to be 
related to the duration of WS, to individual characteristics of the patient and to the nature 
of the test. Modality of stimulus was not a significant variable. An attempt is made to 
erpiar the different numbers of responses occurring in different tests in terms of information 
theory. 


INTRODUCTION 


A previous study (Tizard & Margerison, 1963) dealt with changes in the amount of 
Wave Spike (WS) discharge recorded from two epileptics during the performance 
of various tests and with changes in test performance during the occurrence of 
brief WS discharges. It was established that both patients worked more slowly 
and made more errors during WS than in its absence. Very brief bursts of 1 to т} sec 
duration, without overt behavioural accompaniments, were shown to be associated 
with significantly slowed response times. An attempt was made to relate the 
differences in the amount of WS recorded under different test situations to the 
degree of alertness of the subjects. 

The present communication is concerned with an analysis of the responses 
during WS of larger numbers of patients in an increased variety of experimental 
situations. The results will be discussed in terms of information theory. Р 

It is generally accepted that loss of consciousness is the usual clinical accompant- 
ment of WS discharge of sufficiently long duration. Goldie & Green (1961) and 
others have described a typical ‘trough-like’ course of unconsciousness within à 
minor seizure. Responses are said to continue for the first few seconds of an attack 
and then totally cease until the last few seconds. It is, however, equally clear that 
cerebral functions are differentially impaired. The common clinical impression is 
that speech is more affected than is the carrying out of simple motor tasks, and 
this is supported by the work of Gastaut (1954) and of Schimanozo et al. (1953): 
However, the distinction between repetitive motor activity during seizures ап 
automatic ictal behaviour is not always clear. In this investigation an attempt has 
been made to describe more precisely the disturbance of consciousness during WS- 
To this end patients have been examined with psychological tests of varying сот” 
plexity, verbal and non-verbal, using three modalities of stimulus. 

It was also hoped to explore the possibility that differences in test response? 
might be seen in attacks of varying duration. Little detailed attention has bee? 
paid in the past to the relationship between duration of WS discharge and 
behaviour during the discharge. It is, however, known that petit mal status may 
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present as intellectual retardation or as psychiatric disability, and in either case be 
without ictal features. Very brief paroxysmal discharges are also not usually 
associated with manifest clinical symptoms of epilepsy. In one of the few quantita- 
tive studies of this problem Schwab (1947) reports that response times to a simple 
auditory stimulus were delayed in attacks lasting 5 sec or less but that in those 
lasting more than 8 sec no response occurred and *unconsciousness must be 
presumed’. In the present investigation patients with attacks of varying duration 
were included, in order to examine further the relationship between *unconscious- 


ness' and duration of WS discharge. 


METHOD 
1. Subjects 
'These were selected from patients referred to the epilepsy service of the Maudsley 
Hospital in the course of a year. All patients were included provided that: 

(i) "They suffered from very frequent minor seizures of presumed subcortical origin. 
They presented therefore with the clinical picture of ‘true’ petit mal. Patients with 
myoclonic petit mal were excluded as they were considered unlikely to be able to make 
test responses during seizures. 

(ii) Their EEGs showed bursts of bil 
discharges. Minor asymmetries о 


features were not. 
(iii) Each burst of WS discharge could be reasonably clearly demarcated with respect 


laterally synchronous, generalized 3-43 с/ѕес WS 
f background activity were tolerated but focal 


both to its beginning and to its end. 
(iv) They required admission to hospital for therapeutic reasons and were agreeable to 


taking part in the experiment. 
ere found who satisfied these criteria. AII suffered from occasional 


h more frequent minor seizures and the attacks of petit mal with 


appropriate EEG accompaniments could be brought about in every case by hyperventilation. 
It is not suggested that the group is homogeneous except within the limits of the above 
Criteria. Four patients were photosensitive whilst two were not, and there were individual 


differences in drug régimes. А | . А 

The six subjects (4, B, C, D, E and F) fell into two categories with respect to the duration 
Of bursts of WS. In three (4, B and C) the great majority of such bursts, hereafter called 
brief, lasted from 1 to 5 sec. Only when they lasted longer than about 3 sec were either 
Clinical accompaniments seen or the subjects aware than an attack had taken place. The 
clinical features consisted of a hesitation in speech and a symmetrical fluttering of both 
ed very frequently, often two or three times a minute. 
d F) WS discharges, hereafter called long, were much 
min. In the case of D and Е they usually 


Only six patients w 
major as well as the muc 


1 
asted from 10-30 sec, in th i i 
With recognizable minor seizures in which p 
ail to answer questions, and assume a blan! 

/S lasting so long as 1o sec and none of the 


limbs 5 М 

ometimes occurred. 
hil pef? group had bursts of W : 
ilst none o£ the ‘brief’ 812 all subjects had occasional discharges lasting 


long: Broup had bursts lasting less than 5 sec, 


from 6 
to 8 sec. We 
Further particulars of the patients are supplied in Table I. 


‹ 


test stimuli and responses were all recorded with 
(see Fig. 1). Testing was performed 
for period of 30 to 45 min, with the 
least ten records, each containing 


2 
Procedure 
iration, 


EEG (five channels), ECG, гезр 
a Mark III, а Edison-Swan EEG machine 
under standard conditions, at the same time each day, 
Subject seated comfortably at a table throughout. At lea 
Spontaneous WS discharges, Were obtained from every patient. 
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Table 1. Subjects of the investigation 


Age Sex Full Scale W.B.I.Q. 
A 23 F 86 
B 62 F 64 
Є 10 F 104 
D 21 M 88 
E 15 м 1IO 
F 14 M 105 


3. Psychological Tests 


All these were simple, repetitive and continuous. Ten minutes was usually spent on each 
test on any one occasion. A short practice period preceded testing each day. Only two 
subjects carried out all the tests described below because the battery of experiments was 
gradually increased as data from successive patients were analysed. This procedure was 
considered to be justifiable, indeed necessary, as suitable subjects were difficult to find and 
it was felt that the opportunity to obtain as much useful information as possible should not 
be lost. 

(a) Tape Test. All subjects did this. A recorded series of numbers, from one to nine, 
randomly presented, was read out at the rate of 2 per sec. The task was to press a rubber 
bulb as soon as possible, whenever the number ‘six’ was heard. Errors of omission and of 


RESPIRATION | 


6 
5онУ T: sec. 


| 
| 
fw ^n A 


STOPS WORK:HEXD BACK:EY 


Ahn 


ЕС. 


RECORD OF " 
BUTTONS PRESSED 
IN s-LIGHTS 'TEST 


Fig. 1. Tracing from ‘D’ at start of minor seizure. 


commission were scored. D and E also did a slower version of the test in which the numbers 
were read out at the rate of т a sec, It was found that during an attack subjects D and E 
tended to squeeze and release the bulb continuously. Other methods of response were 


Mem used for these patients, namely, lifting the forearm, making a pencil stroke, saying 
опе”. 
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(2) Errors, i.e. pressing the wrong peripheral button. 

One subject, D, also did a ‘paced’ version of the test. In this version the peripheral lights 
automatically came on and were extinguished at the rate of 30 a min, whether or not the 
subject pressed the buttons in time. 

(c) Simple and choice reaction tests. Three subjects did these tests: D, E and F. 

(a) Visual Reaction Tests. A small wooden box in which was set a ground glass screen, 
9 in. X 7 in., was placed before the subject. The visual stimuli were coloured lights 
which illuminated the whole screen. In the simple test only red lights were used and 
the subject was asked to squeeze a rubber bulb as soon as he saw the light. In the 
choice test red and blue lights were presented in random order and the subject was 
asked to respond only to the red light. The testing room was lit by electric light and 
maintained at approximately constant illumination throughout the investigation. 

(b) Auditory Reaction Tests. Tones, subjectively assessed as ‘loud’ and ‘rather soft’, 
were relayed by a loudspeaker placed before the subject. In the simple test only the 
loud noise was used and the subject was asked to respond as soon as he heard the noise. 
In the choice test loud and soft noises were randomly presented, and the subject was 
asked to respond only to the loud noise. Е also did a version of this test in which two 


different tones were presented in random order. 
(c) Tactile Reaction Test. A tactile stimulator was strapped on to the subject’s palm and 
he was asked to respond with the other hand as soon as he felt the tickling sensation. 


st was used. 
s controlled electronically. All stimuli lasted 0-5 sec 


2-3 sec. Errors of omission and commission 


Only the simple version of this te: 

The timing of all the stimuli wa: 

and they were presented at intervals of 

were scored. . un" 

(d) Verbal commands and questions. These were used in the investigation of one patient, 
E, and will be described under ‘Results’. 


4. Reliability of WS measurement | о 
"l'est responses were correlated with WS discharge, rather than with the clinical attack. 
pH and end of discharges were agreed upon initially. Since only 


(ese: mc 
Titeria for the beginning 7 ts were selected, it was then possible to 

Patients with reasonably clearly demarcated W S bursts А * 7 
ith rea n two observers on the duration of WS bursts. 


Obtain a hi re of agreement betwe servers ог а 
In the ЕН етн B, the reliability of measuring individual discharges was assessed. 
а › 


" ої i f the length of ten 
А сог i ‚од was found between two independent estimates o 0 
У петину крем ае а be pointed out that the end of a WS burst is less abrupt 


than its beginning, and the end points chosen were therefore to some extent arbitrary. 
, 


RESULTS 


Таре Test | 
j ded to omit responses. 
M 1 sec or more all subjects ten: s | 
bus er: аар E and Е made по responses at all during WS in the 
quick or th dm ы ^ rsion of the test unless the ‘6’ was spoken in the final second 
vici ‘ve of the type of response. 


of WS. Thi ined irrespective о: = | 
(b) hp PE ^ ЗА. B and C sometimes responded to ‘6s’, but in WS 
сш de significantly more omission errors than during the 


xamine А 
last second of WS than in the central part. 


There was no difference between 
nd and the central part of the 
was spoken in the last second of WS. 


are if the ‘6’ 
d there was no tendency 


ibject an 
°гу few commission errors Were made by any subj 


for t : ing WS. 
ha ina ыа А ке mh айана by WS 
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than that of B and C; А responded to 8o per cent of the ‘6s’ that occurred during 
WS, B and C to only 22 and 20 per cent respectively. This difference cannot be 
attributed to differences in the duration of WS, since it remains almost the same 
if only WS lasting 3-41 sec is considered. 


Table 2. Errors and WS 


Tape Test 

Omissions during WS Omissions during periods without WS х 
А 35 (1,041 ѕес) 200 (10,959 sec) 11:31 
B 450 (2,180 ,, ) 195 ( 8,620 ,, ) 1169'01 
С 39 179 » ) 893 ( 7,630 » ) 9:61 

Five Lights Test 

Errors during WS Errors during periods without WS x 
B 97 (WS = 716 sec) 230 (10,084 sec) rot 
D 14 (WS = 236 ,,) 14 ( 2,164 » ) sro 

*p«oos: T p«oor: ip«oooo: 


2. 5-Lights Test 

When WS lasted for 1 sec or more all subjects tended to work more slowly or to 
stop working. 

(a) Long discharges group. D and E both tended to make errors and stop work 
for varying periods of time. D stopped work altogether in WS of 7-12 sec (N = 5» 
from the first WS until the discharge was over. However, when WS lasted from 
13-44 sec (N = 12) after an initial pause of 6-8 sec he started to work again 
although slowly and making many more errors than usual. Similar response 
patterns were observed in the ‘paced’ version of the test. E, on the other hand, 
irrespective of the duration of WS (which was from 6-27 sec), always continued to 
work for the first 1-3 sec of WS, then made errors and finally stopped work 
altogether. In six out of nine discharges he started to work again in the final 
1-3 sec of WS. 

(b) Brief discharges group. All subjects worked significantly more slowly during 
WS, but only one, B, made significantly more errors during WS than during the 
rest of the test. Table 3 shows that with A response times were slowed during 


lasting only 3 sec. In all cases WS of only 1-1} sec was accompanied by а highly 
significant slowing of response time. 


3. Simple Reaction Tests 


These were done only by the patients with long WS discharges. They responded 
to some, but not all of the stimuli presented. Modality of stimulus had no signifi- 
cant effect on the proportion of responses omitted by any subject in both simp'e 
and choice reaction tests. There were marked individual differences in responsive 
ness. F had only one WS discharge, of 88 sec, during these tests. He responded 
to only one of the stimuli presented, the second. D made no response to the first 
2-4 stimuli occurring in WS (duration 6-31 sec) but thereafter responded intet" 
mittently in the longer discharges. E responded to many more of the stimuli 
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Table 3. Response time and WS 


During During periods During During 
WS 4-1 sec without WS WS 1-t}sec WS 3+ sec 


A 

Mean response time (in mm) 4123 Nw QB, TRA, 
S.D. z ... JA 

Mg Wo ШШ 
NO 99 МУ NNN 

B t = 3-201 t = 5'о33 b m 
Mean response time (in mm) = 57 5S Se Tone 
5.р. 400, 1433 3513 
к t= 1602} 1= 18 Ns 
Mean response time (in mm) 382 4412 63:02 63:24 
S.D. 16:82 1350 32:46 32:30 


ru 


- 
[ 
"m 
+ 
& 
ГА 
Я 


N.S. 


(All t-tests made on logarithmically transformed data) 


presented during WS (duration 8-31 sec). He always responded to the first stimulus 
generally missed the second, but thereafter responded to all stimuli. No changes 
in the form of the EEG discharge could be seen to correspond to these fluctuations 


In responsiveness. 


Table 4. Failure to respond to Reaction Tests during WS 


за ЈЕВ " 8 
Choice Tests Simple’ Test: 
ee — Jn / 
No. of bursts No. of bursts No. of bursts No. of bursts | 
without response with response without response with response x 
E 5 14 18 4'40% 
E 14 2 17 405% 


8 9 


4. Choice Reaction Tests 
These also were done only by the patients with long WS discharges. D and E 


responded to some of the stimuli correctly but there was à significantly larger 
Proportion of discharges in which no response at all was made (except to stimuli 
in the last second) than during the simple reaction tests. Incorrect responses (i.e. 

made; the tendency was to omit 


tO the « ver 
e ‘w E сија us) were almost ne А ре" 
rong stimulus) d inappropriately. 'The individual 


respon spon 
"Sponse Е ather than to resp 5 : 
s during WS г ad been observed in the Simple Reaction Tests 


iffere А я 
Nees in responsiveness that h А 
Were observed а и D made по response in WS of 6-15 sec. In longer discharges 
Up to 2n 5 pe hes initial period of unresponsiveness intermittent correct 
ec aite 


respons d response in 8 out of 17 discharges but in 
ез Wi made. Ё made no resp 1 
the remainder ee! responded correctly to all but the first stimulus. The dura- 
Чоп of Ws es ia d not appear to be a factor affecting his responsiveness, nor 
did the уун = n different tones for two different intensities of sound affect 
lon О: А 
© number of his responses: ‘The proportion of WS 


discharges during which no 

sponse w. . culi was significantly larger in the case of D than E 
timult was SIg 7 Е 

Sven if шо а ps in is considered. F had only one WS discharge lasting 
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52 sec during this test, in the course of which he made only one correct and one 
incorrect response, both in the middle of the attack. 


Table 5. Individual differences in failure to respond to Reaction Tests during WS 


No. of attacks without response No. of attacks with response x 
D 28 23 
E 10 26 6:8* 


5. Speech during WS discharge 


In all our patients spontaneous speech invariably stopped during clinical attacks. 
We assumed that speech as such was impossible for them during WS. However, 
whilst investigating our last two patients, D and E, it was discovered that both 
could continue to make a verbal response (any pre-arranged word, e.g. ‘bone’) 
to the simple and choice reaction tests during WS. In the case of E imitative speech 
was also possible. This patient if told, after WS had started, to repeat a phrase or 
list of four or five words would do so after a short delay. However, a reply to the 
simplest question, e.g. ‘What is your name ?’ was never given. Similarly he could 
repeat five digits correctly during the course of WS but was unable to answer such 
questions as ‘What number comes after 5?’ or ‘2+2 = ? 


6. Memory processes during WS 


All but one of our patients had amnesia for events occurring during clinical 
attacks. E, however, claimed to be aware of what was going on around him and 
subsequently to remember it. He said that he could hear the ‘6s’ spoken during 
the tape test, although he could not respond to them, and he was usually able to 
repeat the questions spoken to him during WS even though he had not answered 
them. It was decided to test his memory for non-verbal events during WS. After 
WS had begun Sequences of red and blue lights and loud and soft noises were 
presented and after WS had finished he was asked to recall the order of presenta" 
tion. This experiment was repeated several times. He was able to recall a series 
of up to six stimuli correctly, e.g. one red, three blue, two red, although during 
WS he had not responded to them correctly. An investigation of his memory for 
verbal stimuli during WS was next undertaken. It was discovered that only brief 
familiar remarks ог questions were correctly recalled; if connected prose, e.g 2 
men from a children's book, was read aloud during an attack only the last few 
= — a More significantly, perhaps, unfamiliar questions such as ‘Do 

uses float ?’, “Do books eat ?’, were recalled only partially and incorrectly. 


DISCUSSION 


in response time and a tendency ei 
been suggested elsewhere (Tiza 
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correlates should, in the presence of WS discharge, constitute acceptable evidence 
of a seizure even though no change be observed in the patient by a competent 
clinician. The possible handicap of these brief ‘subclinical’ seizures should be 
considered in assessing the achievements and psychological test results of epileptics 
On the other hand, during long discharges unexpectedly selective behaviour may 
be possible. Despite their apparent ‘absence’ and subsequent amnesia, patients 
may be able to discriminate between two lights of different colour and between 
loud and soft sounds. 

However, although the patients with ‘long’ discharges continued to make some 
responses during WS, these were fewer in number than those made by patients 
with ‘brief’ discharges. Moreover, the ‘long’ discharges were accompanied by а 
different level and pattern of responsiveness from their very beginning and were in 
this sense different in kind, and not merely in duration, from the ‘brief’ discharges. 
This is illustrated by the responses during WS bursts of 6-8 sec which were seen 
Occasionally in the EEGs of each of the patients studied. The group with ‘brief’ 
WS responded to some of the ‘6s’ and worked on slowly at the 5-Lights Test, but 
the long duration WS group did not respond to any of the ‘6s’ and ceased work on 
the 5-Lights Test. Duration of WS is, however, not the only factor affecting 
responsiveness during attacks. If only WS of 3 to 43 seeonds and 10 to 20 seconds 
is considere? _thcre were marked individual differences in the Proportion of 
Tesponses missed. Our data suggest, therefore, that the response level during WS 
is not a direct function of the duration of WS, but that both are determined by some 
other mechanism. 

The distribution of responses during WS did not follow the “trough like’ course 
often described. Among those patients with brief WS, omissions were neither more 
Nor less frequent at the beginning than in the middle of the discharge but occurred 
Very rarely if the ‘6’ was spoken in the final second. Two of the three patients with 
long discharges (D and F) ceased responding with the first WS. D resumed work 
after varying periods of time, the length of which appeared to depend in part 
upon the nature of the test. Often there would be further brief interruptions of 
activity during the course of WS. The remaining patient (E) continued to respond 
for the first few seconds of WS, stopped briefly and then resumed without further 
interruptions provided that the test was relatively easy. When the tasks were more 
difficult he either stopped work completely or alternatively began to respond again 
а few seconds after the beginning of WS. Each patient had a ‘style’ of response 
during WS, and the number and pattern of his responses during different tests 
Were very consistent. 

Individual differences, in fact, are as striking in this series as are group charac- 
teristics, тұ was stated earlier that although clinical and electrical criteria were 
strictly applied the group was not considered to be homogenous except within the 
limits of these criteria. In addition to the differences already described between 
patients with respect to age, I.Q., duration and frequency of WS, behaviour during 
WS, r esponse to photic stimulation and to drugs, it should be pointed out that the 
qualitative appearance of the WS discharge was recognizably different from subject 
to subject. Our series is probably quite representative of petit mal epileptics, i.e. 
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those with minor seizures of presumed subcortical origin, and it may be worth 
emphasizing that these patients form in many respects a very heterogenous 
collection. 

It was noteworthy that, although changes in test responses always occurred 
during the course of WS discharges, no corresponding alterations in the EEG 
record could be detected by visual inspection. There were often minor alterations 
in recurrence rate of the individual WS complex, variations in amplitude, and the 
phase relations of fast and slow components sometimes shifted, but these changes 
did not appear to correspond in any consistent way to alterations in behaviour. 
This negative finding may, of course, simply reflect the crudeness with which the 
electrical changes were assessed. 

A consistent finding was that during WS response failures occurred more often 
in some tests than in others. Thus delayed reactions or omissions errors occurred 
most often during the Tape Test, less often during the Choice Reaction Test, less 
often still during the Simple Reaction Test, and least of all during the 5-Lights 
Test. Spontaneous speech was always arrested, but some verbal responses were 
made. This pattern of response failure could not be explained in terms of the 
modality of the stimulus, although it is tempting to speculate that this might prove 
otherwise with minor focal cortical seizures. However, the data become meaningful 
if interpreted in the light of certain concepts taken from information theory. 

The value of one such concept, capacity, in considering brain function has been 
emphasized by Broadbent (1958). The ‘capacity’ of the brain is the limit to the 
quantity of information which it will handle in a given time. Information varies 
directly with the rate at which the stimulus is presented, and inversely with the 
probability of the stimulus. The hypothesis put forward here is that during ws 
there is a temporary reduction in the ‘ capacity’ of the brain. 

If the reduction in capacity is small, only the rate of response may be affected. If 
the reduction in capacity is greater only messages of low information value can be 
transmitted. For this reason responses are made more often in simple than in 
choice reaction tests for, although stimuli and responses are identical, more 
information is presented with the stimuli in the choice reaction tests. Fewer 
responses still are made in the Tape Test since each stimulus comes from an array 
of nine digits. 

| In the case of speech, not only does each word carry a large amount of informa- 
tion, but all the information in a sequence of words must be handled together. It is 
еа rather than because of any specific qualities of aps 
vui tee ушы Е Is impossible during WS. Two of our patients, in fact, 

a ation content speech during WS. Patient E could even repeat 
5 digits correctly during WS yet often failed to respond in a choice reaction test. 
Although the former task appears superficially to be more ‘difficult’ it involve? 
only short-term storage and subsequent reproduction of a series of stimuli whilst 
in the choice reaction test the stimuli involve uncertainty of response. 

Patient E also said that he could perceive during attacks and could remember 
afterwards what had happened. This statement appeared to present a considerable 
problem to our theory, because if perception and memory remain intact during 
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WS then only a transient arrest of voluntary motor activity need be postulated. 
However, investigation showed that stimuli of relatively high information value 
(unfamiliar phrases and continuous prose) were not, in fact, remembered after an 
attack. Moreover, there was no arrest of motor activity or even speech as such 
but only of responses to stimuli of high information content. The fact remains 
that for this particular patient, at least, response mechanisms appeared to be 
particularly affected by WS discharge. Memory functions, although less efficient 
than usual, were better preserved, for a sequence of lights could be recalled although 
no response had been made to them. 

It is not suggested that the simple theory which we have put forward offers an 
adequate explanation for the complex changes in psychological functions which 
can be clearly demonstrated during the WS discharges. It none the less enables us 
to give some rational explanation of the results which we have obtained and has the 
merit that it can lead to further experiments. 
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Research Council. nio 
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Cross-masking in Neurotic Patients* 


By J. С. INGHAM 


Medical Research Council, Social Psychiatry Research Unit, 
Llandough Hospital, Penarth, Glam. 


EARLIER WORK 
(a) Results 


Cross-masking is the elevation in monaural threshold which occurs in the 
presence of a tone of different frequency in the opposite ear (Ingham, 1957; 
Chocholle, 1960). In certain respects, it resembles phenomena of ‘external 
inhibition’ reported by Pavlov. Most of the recent work on the predominance of 
inhibition in hysterics compared with dysthymics has involved phenomena of 
‘internal inhibition’. There is no reason to suppose that the two kinds of events 
involve similar processes. Pavlov (1932), in his later writings, seems to have had 
‘external inhibition’ in mind when he referred to the predominance of inhibitory 
processes in hysterics. The aim of the present work was to see whether there was 
any evidence of this for cross-masking. 


A first inquiry (1958), using the procedures of the earlier investigation (1957), showed а 
significantly greater masking effect in hysterics than dysthymics. The frequency of the mask- 
ing tone was 400 c/s, 3o dB above threshold, and the frequency of the test tone was 1000 c/s 
throughout the session. 

Two later investigations were intended to see whether the observation could be extended 
to different methods of measuring the masking effect and to different test frequencies- 
Although the differences observed were in the predicted direction, they were not significant. 
For one group of patients, the procedure was thought to be substantially the same as that 
used previously, yet dysthymics and hysterics did not differ significantly and both groups 
showed significantly less masking than before (р < 0°02 in both cases). ‘This wasnow made the 
starting point of a further investigation designed to discover the reason for the discrepancy: 


(b) Changes which could account for the discrepancy 


A re-examination of the experimental conditions suggested that two changes, introduced 
after the 1958 investigation, might have modified the masking effects differentially. One was 
the oe of an oscillator for generating the masking tone, to replace the tape recorder 
ene The oscillator produced a sine wave with little distortion, whereas the 

ape-recorder gave a wave-form which was distorted and varied slightly in amplitude ап 


frequ . í i i | 
quency. Ew was evidence from another experiment that the tape recorder cause 
greater masking effect than the oscillator in the same individual. 
The second of the changes concer 


a ned the proced ments. A 
method of limits was used in which ¢ p ure for threshold measure 


he intensity of the t i in steps of 
i i = est tone was increased in step 
1 dB until the subject reported its presence. In the 1958 investigation the increments 


continued, if no response occurred, only until the tone was то dB louder than the previously 
recorded threshold. Quite often, during determinations of masked thresholds, there was n? 
response. To overcome the difficulty of having no accurate measurements in thesé instances» 
the procedure was altered to allow increments in the test tone until it was 20 dB louder tha? 
the previously recorded threshold. With the new procedure, in the later investigatio!» 
complete failures to hear the test tone were rare. When the earlier results were scrutinize@ 
it became apparent that the difference between hysterics and dysthymics might have exist 


* ; s : 
A detailed account of all these investigations is available from the author on request 
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only in those patients who failed to hear one or more test tones. In such instances the interval 
between two successive responses was inevitably lengthened. It seemed possible that it was 
the influence of this upon subsequent thresholds that differed from hysterics to dysthymics. 
By changing the procedure, an essential condition for the occurrence of the difference might 
have been removed. 

PRESENT INVESTIGATION 
(a) Method 


: It was now necessary to find out whether the change in masking stimulus had reduced the 
difference between the groups or whether it was the change in procedure or a combination of 
both. Three groups of patients were studied, using a different combination of masking tone 
and procedure for each group. These were: 

(a) Old procedure and oscillator. 

(b) New procedure and tape recorder. 

(c) Old procedure and tape recorder. 
The remaining combination of new procedure with oscillator was omitted for economy. 

A standard diagnostic interview was conducted with each patient, * who was then labelled 

according to criteria stated by Shagass & Naiman (1956). For the first stage of the analysis, 
two broad categories were used. The hysterics included both conversion hysterics and 
hysterical personalities. The dysthymics included anxiety neurotics, neurotic depressives, 
Obsessive compulsives and phobics. Ages ranged from 17-65 years. Patients within each 
broad category were allotted at random to the three experimental groups (a), (b) and (с). 


(b) Results 
Results are summarized in Table 1. The difference between the mean masking 


effects of the hysteric and dysthymic groups was of the same order for female 
Patients as the 1958 results. "This was true of all three experimental conditions. 


Table 1, Average masking effect in decibels (M) and number in group (N) 
(a) (6) © 


Male Female Male Female 


Male Female 

= —À 
N M N M N M NM N M N M 
13 55 18 41 12 52 20 43 14 70 
53 7 89 9 37 9 97 


Dysthymics 18 43 
Hysterics 9 38 8 83 9 
the F-ratio for diagnosis in the female 


Correcting for age by analysis of covariance, ‘ 
patients, however, there 


8Toup was significant at the 5 per cent level. For male 
Was no evidence of such a difference between groups. There appears to be a 


difference between hysteric and dysthymic women under all the experimental 
Conditions, but this does not hold for men. When the results of previous investiga- 
tions were re-examined it was found that they did not contradict such a conclusion. 

nly the 1958 sample contained sufficient female hysterics to provide a reliable 
estimate of mean masking effect in the female hysteric group. The figure obtained 
Was д.т dB, about the same as in the present inquiry. The mean masking effect in 
male hysterics was also high (7:5 dB) but there were only three people in this 
Broup апа their high scores are easily attributable to sampling errors. The possi- 

ility of an interaction between Sex and diagnosis was overlooked because of inade- 
quate numbers in one group, and this was also true of later investigations. There 
Was no significant variation between experimental conditions for either sex. 


* Details of the interview are available on request. 
B 
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One possible explanation of the difference between the sexes is that different 
criteria of diagnosis were used. To examine this possibility the results were 
re-analysed without using the diagnoses, but only the primary information from 
which the diagnoses were derived. A separate analysis of covariance was done for 
the nine items of information from the interview records which had contributed 
significantly to the diagnosis in either sex. If the absence of an association between 
diagnosis and masking in the men was only due to different diagnostic criteria 
having been applied, then the primary information should show the same relation- 
ships with masking in both sexes. In the female group, clear evidence was, in fact, 
found of an association between masking and several items of the primary interview 
information. Three of these were statistically significant. Depression was the 
clearest example (see Table 2). Analysis of covariance using a classification based 


Table 2. Average masking effect in decibels (M) and number in group (N) 
(a) (b) (с) 
Male Female ` Male Female Male Female 
N M N M мм N M N M N M 


Depressed I2 34 14 53 B 43 n 48 13 46 15 59 
Not depressed 15 47 7 S89 12 48 8 89 16 3-7 8 122 


upon this symptom alone, instead of diagnosis, showed a highly significant difference 
in masking effect between depressed and not depressed women (р < огоот). In the 
male group, however, there was no evidence of an association between masking 
and any symptom or characteristic contributing to the diagnosis. The means shown 
in Table 2 for depression in the male group are typical. It is evident, therefore, 
that the differences in diagnostic criteria which do exist cannot account for the 
fact that different results were obtained from the male and female groups. 


DISCUSSION 
Perley & Guze (1962) 
which only occurs in women. Their definition requires that to qualify for a diag- 
ust have, among other things, symptoms distributed 
n specified groups. One of the groups includes only 
T comprises ‘sexual indifference; 
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Still had a mean masking effect of 11-7 dB. Similarly, there was an average masking 
effect of 10-7 dB for nine women who were not depressed and had neither menstrual 
nor sexual symptoms. 

Comparative information from a random sample of normal individuals is not 
yet available, but a small group of eight female hospital employees had a mean 
masking effect of 54 dB. This suggests that it is the hysteric women, and those 
who are neurotic but do not complain of depression, who differ from the normals 
and dysthymics but a larger and better sample may show otherwise. There is no 
evidence that masking is associated with extraversion as assessed by the MPI 
(Eysenck, 1959). Correlations varied from —0'31 to +037 in groups of about 20 
individuals. 

The results for women give some support to the Pavlovian hypothesis that 
inhibitory processes predominate in hysterics. There is evidence that hysteric 
women behave, in the masking situation, according to prediction, but a satisfactory 
theory will have to account for the fact that the men do not. 


I am indebted to Dr J. P. Spillane and to the patients and staff of Whitchurch Hospital, 
Cardiff for their co-operation. This work was started while the writer was on the staff of 
the M.R.C. Neuropsychiatric Research Unit. I wish to thank the Director, Dr D. Richter, 
for allowing me to use the apparatus until the investigation was completed. Standard 
Telephones and Cables, Limited, Newport, kindly provided time on their computer, 
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The Effect of Visual Distraction on Perception in Subjects of 
Subnormal Intelligence 


By ROY I. BROWN 
Psychology Department, Hortham-Brentry Hospital Group, Bristol 


Distractibility is a term often used in clinical psychology though its meaning is ill-defined 
and little is known about the conditions under which it occurs. 

A visual distraction task was given to 40 subjects of below average intelligence. A number 
of hypotheses related to brain damage, early environment and intelligence were investigated. 
Brain damage and low intelligence were not found to be associated with a high incidence of 
distractibility though early, and possibily long, institutionalization appeared to be important 
variables. The results are discussed in relation to recent work on deprivation. 


INTRODUCTION 


Many of the terms in clinical psychology are often ill-defined or are so general in 
meaning as to be of little value. Distractibility seems to be one such term. A patient 
is very often described as distractible yet whether he is distracted under all con- 
ditions or at all times is not known. It has often been said that brain damaged 
subjects are distractible, for example, Strauss & Lehtinen (1960) indicated that 
brain damaged children show disturbance in learning and emotional behaviour 25 
a result of their organic injury, and that part of the disturbance is observed in their 
degree of distractibility and their inability to select relevant from irrelevant stimuli. 
They indicated that brain damaged children are distractible in auditory, visual and 
tactile spheres. The work of these two authors has been severely criticized in recent 
papers, for example Pond (1961), in discussing epileptics, suggested that it is only 
those subjects from disturbed environments who have marked behaviour disorders. 
Woodward (1960) has shown that amongst severely subnormals distress behaviour 
(including fluctuating attention) tends to occur most frequently amongst, those who 
come from poor or bad social backgrounds. These two papers suggest mes 
behaviour disturbances in brain damaged subjects may not be determined by 
organicity alone, but are also affected by the type of background from which the 
subject comes. In addition, Brown & Clarke (1963) noted that in a group of 
non-Mongol imbeciles who were subjected to auditory distraction, the degree 9 
distractibility varied considerably, some of the subjects being no cued distractible 
than others of much higher intelligence. The authors suggested that this might be 
due to a greater heterogenity of aetiology in the imbecile group. Thus it appe? 
that a number of variables may be relevant in accounting for distractibility: 
would seem appropriate to investigate such aspects as intelligence, aetiology 4” 
social background and also the subject’s previous experience. In the distraction 
situation the length of task, the amount of learning required during the task, 2? 
also the modality in which a task is performed, should come under observation: 
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Further, the type of distraction used in relation to the task itself may be of con- 
siderable importance since it is possible that cross modality interference may be 
different from that within any one modality. It would seem worthwhile investigat- 
ing whether a person distractible under visual tasks is equally distractible under 
auditory tasks. 

The present experiment is concerned with visual distraction in subjects of below 

average intelligence. A number of hypotheses were put forward: 

1. Not all brain damaged subjects would be distractible. 

2. In view of the work of Woodward and Pond, early environment would 
influence the degree of distractibility. Two aspects of environment were 
recorded: 

(a) The age at which institutionalization took place and its duration. 
(b) The incidence of very bad and less adverse home backgrounds accord- 
ing to Clarkes’ (1954) criteria. 

3. Those subjects who showed a Performance I.Q. below Verbal would be more 
visually distractible than those who had a Verbal I.Q. lower than Performance. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


Each subject was presented with 12 cards one at a time. Figures of varying complexity were 
shown on each card, e.g. circle, diamond, square with cross (see Fig. 1). The number of 
figures on each card ranged from one to four. The cards were presented on either a white 


The simplest design The most complex design 


Fig. 1. Examples of stimulus cards. 


е = a surround containing 37 geometric figures. In the latter case the stimulus 
оты чү y delineated from. the distracting surround. All 12 cards were given twice, 
cut nd once without the distraction surround, and the distraction and non-distraction 

5 were balanced for position and practice effects. This resulted in four groups with 
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different orders of presentation; each subject was allocated at random to one of these groups. 
Each card was presented for 3 sec after which the subject was immediately required to draw 
the stimulus pattern. The reproductions were scored as follows: 


1. Each figure up to the number on the stimulus card Score 2 
Additional figures Score —2 
2. Each correct figure Score 2 


A figure was counted correct provided it approximated in structure to the 
stimulus figure. For example, any three sided figure was accepted for an 
equilateral triangle. 

3. Each correct figure in the right position Score 
A figure was considered in the right position provided part of the figure 
overlapped the stimulus figure when the response card was superimposed 
on the stimulus card. 


4. The correct figure rotated Score — t 
A figure was regarded as rotated when the majority of lines in a figure 
varied in direction from the stimulus figure. In a few borderline cases 
distraction and non-distraction figures were compared and a rotation 
score given to the one showing the greatest variation from the stimulus 
figure. 


N 


The total score of the non-distraction trials was subtracted from the distraction totals— 
thus negative scores indicate distratibility. Since the weighting given to the four aspects of 
drawing was arbitrary, it was decided only to refer to scores as negative or positive, thus 
minimizing the possibly spurious effect given by some large positive and negative scores. 


Subjects 


The subjects were below average intelligence and hospitalized at the time of research. As 
can be seen in the tables, the groups compared appear reasonably well balanced in terms 0 
intelligence and age. In addition, an analysis of the effects of these two variables suggeste 
that they played a minimal role in distractibility in the experiment (sec later). 


RESULTS 


Twenty-one subjects gained negative and 19 gained positive scores. ‘There was 
one zero result. Thus 52:5 per cent of the subjects decreased their scores and 1t 


would appear that there is no overall factor of distractibility under the conditions 
of the experiment. 


The results were anal 
stated Probabilities (P) 
1936). 


ysed in terms of the hypotheses outlined earlier, and the 
were calculated by The Exact Test of Significance (Fisher, 


Brain damage 


cases of meningitis, en 


birth injury, and severe delay in сапу development. There was found to be ПО 
significant difference between the two groups (р = 0-207). In fact, the probability 


represents a tendency for the non-brain damaged to be more distractible than tbe 
brain damaged (see later). 


— >» —_ 
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Table 1. Distractibility of Brain-damaged (BD) v. Non-brain damaged (N B) subjects 
12 BD v. 12 NB 


Not distractible 8 $ 
Distractible 4 7 


Details of above Groups: 


Age first institutionalized 


Median 10 5 
Inter-quartile range 8-11 1-8-5 
Range 0-14 0-17 


Length of institutionalization 


Median ү її 

Inter-quartile range 2:5-7 7'5–18:5 

Range 1-19 1-25 
Age 

Median 175 19 

Inter-quartile range 15:5–20'5 18-21°5 

Range 12-27 16-29 
LQ: 

Median 61°5 67:5 

Inter-quartile range 51-72 59°5-77°5 

Range 46-79 53-86 


Early environment (see Tables 2a & b) 

The three subjects with earliest institutionalization were selected from each of 
the four groups and contrasted with 12 subjects who were institutionalized rela- 
tively late in life, i.e. the three latest institutionalized subjects from each group. 
It can be seen that subjects who were institutionalized early in life were also 
institutionalized for longer periods than the later institutionalized group. Early 
institutionalization appears to be associated with distractibility (p = 0:045), the 
Significance level being enhanced when subjects who had been institutionalized for 
Over 7 years were excluded from the late institutionalized group (р = 0:006). When 
the eight earliest institutionalized were compared with the eight latest the signifi- 
cance leve] was again increased (р = 0°0035), thus it would appear that the earlier 
the institutionalization the greater the amount of distractibility. 

The exclusion of long institutionalized cases from the late institutionalized group, 
referred to above, enhanced the p-value, thus suggesting that long institutionaliza- 
tion may have some effect on distractibility. Indeed, subjects hospitalized at an 
early age tended to be institutionalized for long periods, e.g. the mean period of 
IDstitutionalization for early and late institutionalized cases was т 3'3 years and 
4'8 years respectively. However, a comparison of the 12 longest and 12 shortest 
Institutionalized patients* was insignificant though in the predicted direction 
(p = O'107). It is of interest that the subjects in these two groups were institu- 
tionalized at mean ages of 575 and 14:10 years, that is, considerably later than the 
early institutionalized group mentioned above. 
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Table 2b. Distractibility of Long (L) v. Short (S) institutionalized subjects 


(Fisher's Exact Significance Test) 
iL ў 4 


Not distractible 5 
Distractible 7 


won 


р = 0`107 


Details of institutionalization for above group: 
Age first institutionalized 


Median 45 15'5 
Inter-quartile range o-10 10:5-17:5 
Range 0-15 0-28 


Length of institutionalization 


Median 18:5 1°5 

Inter-quartile range I2:5-21 1-3 

Range 11-25 0-7 
Age 

Median 22:5 18 

Inter-quartile range 20:5-29 16–20:5 

Range 18-29 12-29 
I.Q. 

Median 58 64 

Inter-quartile range 49-71 54-77 

Range 41-79 46-87 


Analysis of home background and distractibility showed insignificant difference 
(see Table 3). Detailed histories were not available in every case and these were 
Omitted from the data. 

Table 3. Home conditions and distractibility 
Very bad Less adverse 


No home home home Unclassified 
Not distractible o 3 тї } 
Distractible 4 5 9 8 


yi ntellicence— Verbal| Performance discrepancies 

It was hypothesized that persons with low Performance relative to Verbal I.Qs 
might be more distractible than subjects where the reverse occurred. This did 
not appear to be the case for a comparison of the 12 subjects with the largest Р> V 
discrepancy with a similar number of subjects with V>P showed no significant 


a tor 
+ “ТК Опе in terms of distractibility (р = 0-500). 


The non-distraction drawings of the 12 most intelligent and 12 least intelligent 
subjects* were, however, compared for accuracy and there is clearly a highly 
significant difference between them (р = 0-006). When the same subjects are 
compared on distraction non-distraction, there is no apparent relationship with 
LQ. (p= 0:500) (see Table 4). Thus it would appear that distractibility, as 
measured here, is independent of intelligence. | 

It is of interest that the two groups also had different median periods of 
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institutionalization and therefore the results may to some extent contra-indicate 
any distraction effect being related to length of institutionalization. 
Age 

The 12 eldest and 12 youngest subjects* were compared for distractibility but 
the results show no significant difference (р = o: 500). 


Table 4. Distractibility of Eldest (E) v. Youngest (Y) and Most Intelligent (M) 
v. Least Intelligent (L) subjects 


12 E % њу 12 М v. 12 (0) 
Not distractible 5 4 5 6 
Distractible 7 8 7 6 
р =0'500 p = 0500 


Age first institutionalized 


Median 10 10 9°5 8 

Inter-quartile range 6-14:5 5:5-12 5'5—11 1—14 

Range 0-28 o-18 o-28 qun 
Length of institutionalization 

Median 13:5 7 8 їз 5 

Inter-quartile range 95-18 1-8:5 4'5-II:5 2-19 

Range 1-23 0-12 1-19 1-23 
Age 

Median 24°5 16:5 19 ы 6 

Inter-quartile range 22-29 14°5-17'5 18-21:5 16:572 

Range 20-33 12-18 12-29 13729 
LQ. 

Median 60°5 615 78 49 ob 

Inter-quartile range 48:5-76 53:5-72 70-815 шй 

Range 41-87 32-84 67-87 pem 


DISCUSSION 
It is of interest that the results of brain- 
Strauss & Lehtinen (1960) but even have 
direction. Since early institutionalizatio 
it may be relevant that the brain-damag. 
period than the non-brain damaged 
appears to be associated with distractibil 
tion is not clear due to differences in 


damaged subjects do not confirm thos¢ = 
a non-significant tendency in the oppos! 

n appears to be a factor in distractibility 
ed subjects were institutionalized at а so 
(see Table т). Early institutionalizatO™ 
ity, though the réle of long institutional 
the age of first institutionalization iP t 


* The 12 subjects consisted of 
in terms of the variable being analysed. 
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Strauss & Lehtinen mentioned earlier in the paper. It seems that although some 
brain-damaged subjects may appear distractible the brain damage may not be the 
cause of their distractibility. 

That early and possibly protracted institutionalization should be relevant factors 
in distractibility would appear of interest, particularly in view of recent studies on 
deprivation. Clarke & Clarke (1958) have discussed various forms of Social depriva- 
tion, including institutionalization, and have noted their effects on the cognitive 
performance of subnormals. It would seem possible that fluctuating concentra- 
tion may be one of the variables involved. In fact, Payne (1960), summarizing 
research into the cognitive abnormalities of mental patients, suggested that the 
effect of distraction has been underestimated. 

Home conditions were not shown to be associated with distractibility. Two 
factors may account for this: firstly, it was not possible to analyse all homes in 
terms of ‘very bad’ and ‘less adverse’ environments because of lack of social 
information, and secondly, although there were a number of homes classed as 
“less adverse’, many of them were borderline ‘very bad’ in terms of the criteria. It 
is thought that the home backgrounds are probably too similar for any differential 
results to be obtained and before any conclusions can be reached subjects from 
‘good’ home backgrounds should be included. 

The above results have been analysed in terms of negative score (distraction) 
and positive scores (non-distraction). An unexpected result was that not only were 
certain subjects non-distractible but tended to perform more adequately under 
visual distraction than with no such stress. These subjects included both brain- 
damaged and non-brain damaged subjects. They tended to be institutionalized 
after 7 years of age and have only short periods of institutionalization. 


SUMMARY 
Forty subjects were investigated on a visual distraction task and a number of 
hypotheses examined. 

Brain-damaged subjects were no more distractible than non-brain damaged. 
Subjects who were institutionalized early in life were significantly more distractible 
than those first institutionalized at a later date. Relatively late, and perhaps short, 
institutionalization were associated with improved performance under mild visual 
distraction or stress. 

It was not possible to clearly analyse the relationship between home background 
and visual distractibility due to lack of sufficient variation between the home 
environments and inadequate social information, and it is Suggested that further 
investigations are required before any conclusions can be drawn. 

Intelligence was not found to be associated with visual distractibility in this 
experiment though ability to carry out the task under conditions of no distraction 
was highly correlated with cognitive ability. 


Thanks are due to Miss Ethel Duncan, Lecturer in Statistics, University of Bristol, for 
Statistical help and advice; to Dr W. Lumsden Walker, Medical Superintendent, Hortham- 
Brentry Hospital Group, and Mrs P. M. Brown for their constructive criticisms, and also to 
Mrs B. Armishaw for secretarial help. 
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Measures of Distance and Motility in Psychotic 
Children and Severely Subnormal Controls 


By N. O'CONNOR anp BEATE HERMELIN 


Medical Research Council, Social Psychiatry Research Unit, 
Institute of Psychiatry, London, S.E.5 


In a group of severely subnormal children diagnosed as psychotic, and controls, the approach 
response and the amount of movement were measured in the presence of various stimuli. 
An attempt was made to isolate relevant aspects of ‘a person’ in preparing the stimuli. 

‘The distance measure did not differentiate the groups in those conditions which resembled 
most closely a social stimulus situation. They did differ in their approach score to objects, 
the psychotics approaching less. Psychotic children also moved more than controls, and the 
amount of movement did not vary over different stimulus situations. 


INTRODUCTION 


The literature on psychotic or autistic children, as the second descriptive adjective 
implies, frequently reports their lack of interest in human or social contacts. Kanner 
(1948) and Creak et al. (1961) are two cases in point. However, a previous experiment 
by Hermelin & O’Connor (1963) showed that a social response measure did not 
differentiate psychotic and control imbeciles except in so far as speech was con- 
cerned. The present experiment was designed to examine some aspects of social 
stimulation which might determine the degree of responsiveness. 

Harlow (1962) has demonstrated that it is possible to isolate the relevant aspects 
of a stimulus which evoke clinging responses in young monkeys, normally directed 
towards the mother. In our experiment we attempted to determine whether psy- 
chotic children would show differential approach and withdrawal responses to 
isolated aspects of ‘a person’, and whether they would differ in this from severely 
subnormal controls. The selected stimulus aspects were softness, rocking move- 
ment, visual likeness and voice. Two control stimuli were also included. These 
were a neutral object and one of the experimenters (B.H.). 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Twelve institutional psychotic imbecile children were selected by apsychiatrist on the basis 
of the presence of manneristic or autistic behaviour. Controls were matched for age, sex and 
LQ. Each subject was then checked against Creak et al.’s (1961) list of symptoms. No child 
Was accepted for the psychotic group unless he had at least three of the symptoms and the 
average number of symptoms present in the psychotics was four. No controls showed an 
Symptoms. The mean age of the control group was 14 years 2 months, range 11 to 16 yaan 
and of the psychotic group 13 years 6 months, range 9 to 16 years. The mean I.Q.s (Wechler 
Adult Scale) were 40 points, range 18 to 58, and 36-5 points, range 25 to so points respectivel 
Itshould be added that I.Q. estimation with psychotics is highlyunreliable. Clinical «неси 
for all Subjects were obtained from the case records. Table 1 summarizes these, The oo em 
also gives comparative data for a group of patients in another hospital. These patients took 


part in a similar experiment and the two sets of data can therefore be ci ; 
› ompa 
& O'Connor, 1963). pared (Hermelin 
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Complications of pregnancy include toxaemia, prematurity and asphyxia neonatorum, 
and overt neurological disease includes one case of gargoylism and is otherwise made up of 
cerebral palsy and hemiplegia. The table summarizes data of considerable relevance to 
disturbed behaviour but of very varying reliability. A comparison of hospitals 1 and 2 within 
each group shows considerable variation especially in the control group. This means that 
no undue weight can be placed on the results. However, by comparing groups within the 
first hospital a total of 14 and 13 relevant signs are recorded (Rows 1 and 3). These figures 
suggest that psychotic children suffer as many clinical anomalies as the control imbeciles. 
А comparison within the second hospital (Rows 2 and 4) shows row totals of 15 and 4 re- 
spectively. In spite of the unreliability of the Row 4 total these results do not contradict the 
conclusion from the first figures that at least as many psychotic children as controls show 
indications of gross cerebral lesions. If total figures are compared, three items are implicated 
in any possible group difference, complications of pregnancy, encephalitis-meningitis and 
strabismus. Attention should perhaps be paid to the associations between ‘psychosis’ in 


children and these signs. 


Procedure 


Each subject was tested in six conditions, each lasting for 5 minutes. Order of condition 


between subjects was determined by a 6 x 6 Latin Square repeated twice for each group. One 
condition (A) was the presence of a large square cardboard box (control stimulus) ; another 
(B) was the presence in the same place of a blanket hung on a wire between the walls (softness) ; 
a third (C) was a small rocking platform placed on the floor in the same place (rocking move- 
ment); the fourth (D) was a realistic life-sized model of a woman on a chair (visual likeness), 
and the fifth (E) a loudspeaker placed at the same end of the room from which the experi- 
menter's voice could be transmitted (voice). A sixth condition (F) was the presence in the 
room of one of the experimenters sitting on а chair. All stimuli were placed at the end of a 
12 ft x 8 ft room, opposite the door. 'The window was completely blacked out, and the room 
was illuminated by an overhead 40 watt bulb. On one wall was a large one-way screen. The 
subject was brought into the room and asked to remain there for 5 minutes. For each subject 
three s-minute sessions took place in the morning and three approximately 1} hours later in 
the afternoon. Otherwise there was a time interval of $ hour between sessions. | 
Data were recorded in the following manner: at increasing distances from the display 
three lights shining on three photo-electric cells let into the skirting board activated three 
pens on a recorder in an adjoining room. The distance between cells was 3 ft. Whenever a 


Subject crossed between а light and a photo cell on the opposite wall, the light beam was 
interrupted and this interruption was marked on the recorder. Thus the subject's position 
in any one of four parts of the room was noted continuously. Distance was scored as the time 
Spent by each subject in each part of the room. In the section nearest the display this time 
Score was weighted by a factor of 4, in the next removed by 3, in the next by 2 and in the last 
by 1. These weighted scores were summed to give the time-distance score for any one session 
or condition. In addition a motility score was calculated. This was a simple addition of the 
number of times a light was crossed in any session as shown by the marker pens. 


RESULTS 
for each group in each of the six con- 


Mean weighted distance and motility scores a 
ta high scores reflect a close approach 


ditions are given in Table 2. In the distance da 


to the stimulus. 
Mean weighted distance and movement scores 


‘Table 2. 
Groups Conditions 
Distance sco, B С р Е Е 
res A 
Ps choti сае 569 + 261 568 + 203 616+273 572%222 842 + 259 
[med 75 2l quide rear Secum ae. ышы 
Movement scores 5 44448 33447 21+22 42 +509 
Sychotics 28 + 34 2644 deri 7+5 12 +13 24854 


ontrols 13410 15+ 16 
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Separate analyses of variance for distance and mobility scores were carried out. 
Dealing first with the distance data, as can be seen from Table 3 there was a significant 
difference between groups. Subsequent t-tests showed that it was conditions A, P 


and C and not D, E and F which contributed significantly to this difference. Psy- 
chotics remained more distant than controls in the first three conditions and did 
not differ significantly from them in the latter. 


Table 3. Analysis of variance table—Distance data 


Source ds.f. v? F р 
Between groups 1 303,417:29 7'04 о'от 
Psychotic group 

Between subjects 11 226,328:59 zs 

Between orders 5 88,139°79 2:04 N.S. 
Control group 

Between subjects 1I 196,243:06 

Between orders $ 162,648-73 3°77 о'о: 
Between conditions 5 272,090:37 6:30 осоо! 
Groups x conditions 5 31,095°37 N.S. 
Residual 100 43,113:60 


There was also a significant difference between conditions. ‘This was due to the 
fact that all subjects approached significantly more in condition F, the presence o 
one of the experimenters, than in any other condition. "There was no significant 
interaction. 


Table 4. Analysis of variance table—Motility data 


5 p : 
ource ds.f. у? Е 
Between groups I 11,610:06 20°52 ae 
Psychotic group 

Between subjects 11 5 

Between orders 5 400:9 о71 јео 
Control group 

Between subjects 11 

Between orders 5 118-89 021 ВЕ 
Between conditions 5 93759 1:66 NS 
Groups by conditions 5 391'2 о:69 ad 
Residual 100 564:67 


Concerning Motility scores (‘Table 4), there was no difference between conditions. 
However, there was a clear difference between groups. Psychotics moved abou 
more than controls. But though psychotics have higher motility scores than controls» 
there is also a relationship between motility and I.Q. As subjects in the two grour 
were individually matched for I.Q., the I.Q. range within the groups made it possib 
to correlate Т.О). with the two main scores. These correlations were negativo и 
with the distance data being —o-12, р = N.S., and that with the motility 
—057, p = oor. Amount of motility thus correlated significantly with low + ' 


| DISCUSSION ich 
The aim of this experiment was to isolate those aspects of social contact t° s en 
children described as psychotic or autistic would respond. This aim has not 
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realized in this experiment. A plausible interpretation of the results would be that 
the children reacted to the blanket and the rocking platform in a manner similar to 
that in which they reacted to the neutral object, i.e. the box. Indeed, the children 
could probably be described as having been more reasonable than the experi- 
menters, who somewhat naively hoped that these former two conditions might 
represent personal attributes of softness and movement to the children. 

On the other hand, the female model and the voice may have been more readily 
recognized as human attributes. However, even these stimuli did not lead to 
responses in the children such as Harlow’s cloth mother evoked in the monkeys. 
This is emphasized by the significant increase in approach scores for all children, 
when the display consisted of one of the experimenters. 

This striking response in all cases confirms the finding of a previous experiment 
(Hermelin & O’Connor, 1963) that autistic children of this intelligence level respond 
positively to an adult. These findings must be held to qualify clinical observations 
that psychotic children are socially withdrawn. An occasionally stated obverse of 
the supposed lack of interest in adults is the preoccupation of autistic children with 
objects. Neither the previous experiment in which such children played less with 
toys, nor this in which they approached relatively inanimate objects (A, B and C) 
less than controls would appear to support this view. 

If we finally consider the amount of general motility shown by the two groups, the 
experiment clearly indicates that psychotics show more general motility, just as in 
the previous experiment they showed more arm and hand movements. The fact 
that this greater motility was not detected in the first study must be accounted for in 
terms of the improved continuous recording technique used on this occasion. As 
motility remained constant over all conditions it must be regarded as independent of 
external stimuli. It may not, however, be independent of I.Q. An association exists 
between low I.Q. and high motility. As progressively more cortical damage is 
found with decreasing I.Q.s, it may be the case that in the present sample, low I.Q., 
increased motility and autism, may have a common foundation in more marked and 
extensive central nervous system anomalies. 
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Speed and Accuracy on Mazes in Relation to 
Diagnosis and Personality 


By С. A. FOULDS anp ANNA OWEN 
Runwell Hospital, Wickford, Essex 


INTRODUCTION 


The Wrong Directions (WD) measure on the Porteus Mazes has long been regarded asa 
measure of intelligence, involving especially foresight (Porteus, 1942). In a биншини 
between schizophrenics and neurotics, matched for Vocabulary level, one might expect thà 


cabulary. Five schizophrenics failed 1 


e Mazes, leaving 20 schizophrenics- j 
Were acute cases 


Were tested withi 
Tests 


1. Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale; 2. The N 
Symptom-Sign Inventory; 3. The Hyste 
Hawkins, 1963); 4. The Porteus Mazes. he 

In view of the known difficulty experienced by schizophrenics in comprehending у 
Mazes, the administration was modified. The sam 
Strated by E and Years 6, 8 and ir у 
Only Years 7, 9, 10 


for the 5 mazes of seconds elapsing 
tracing by 5. 


. 4 
on-integrated Psychotic Scale from the ol & 
roid-Obsessoid Questionnaire—HOQ (Cain 
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Table т. Product-moment correlations between the six measures 


HOQ ST WD AGE MHV 
0:212 –0:170 0'307% —0174 — 0:089 NIP 
—o-412f O'IIS — 0:136 —0:303* HOQ 
— 0:049 0:314% 0064 ST 
0:123 —o'160 WD 
O177 AGE 


*p «oos. tp «oor. 


There is a significant tendency for those who score towards the schizophrenia end of the 
NIP Scale to have more Wrong Directions on the Mazes, regardless of personality type. 

There is a significant tendency for those who score towards the Hysteroid end of the 
НОО to start tracing the Mazes more quickly, regardless of diagnosis. This relationship is 
little affected when age is held constant (—0:393). It would appear, therefore, that the HOQ 
measures something meaningful in acute schizophrenics, though this might not hold true of 
chronic schizophrenics. 

Older Ss start tracing more slowly and Obsessoid personalities tend to have somewhat 
better vocabularies. 

This study forms part of projects supported by a grant from the Medical Research Council, 
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A Comparison of Four Methods of Scoring an Attitude Scale in 
: Relation to its Reliability and Validity 


By PAMELA К. POPPLETON axp С. W. PILKINGTON 


Department of Education, University of Sheffield, and Department of 
Psychology, University of Sheffield 


The responses of 120 subjects to two parallel versions of a religious attitude scale were 
scored by four different methods: Thurstone scoring ; Likert scoring; scale-product scoring; 
and scoring by weighted Proportions. The effect of these methods on the reliability and 
validity of the scale was then compared. 


Likert scoring and scoring by weighted proportions produced the highest reliability 
coefficients (0:95), and Thurstone scoring the lowest (0:85). Scale-Product scoring resulte 


in a reliability coefficient of 0:88. Reasons are given for considering this method of scoring 
to be unsatisfactory. 


The validity coefficients given by each of five criteria over the four different methods s 
Scoring were found to be quite closely comparable, but generally scoring by weighte 


Proportions yielded the highest validity coefficients. But the simpler Likert system did 
almost as well. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the course of a study previously reported (Poppleton & Pilkington, 1963), two 
parallel forms of a scale for the measurement of religious attitudes were constructe 
using the Thurstone method for the compilation of statements. They were used m 
à preliminary Survey amongst a group of 120 subjects before conducting an item 
analysis and drawing up the final version of the scale. Each form consisted of 22 
items, subjects being asked to respond to each item by endorsing one of five 
Categories: ‘Strongly Agree’, ‘Agree’, ‘Uncertain’, ‘Disagree’ and ‘ Strongly 
Disagree’. Half the group had Form A first, and half Form B, the other form being 
given three weeks later, They were scored by four different methods: 


I. Ordinary Thurstone scor 
2. Likert scoring. Respons 


weights reversed at the mid-point of the scale, 
3. The Scale-Product method. A modified у 


ing on items which were endorsed. 


he mid-point of the scale (5:5): d 
) which uses empirically derive 


: : 5 
weights for the response categories, and Which will be referred to here ? 


B. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 
Data concerning reliability and validity are shown in Tables 1 and 2. 


Reliability 
A Thurstone score based on the median position of each respondent is essentially 
a limen score indicating the subject’ central response tendency towards the attitude 
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Table 1. Statistics on four methods of scoring parallel forms 


Product moment 


Form A Form B correlation N = 120 

Thurstone Scoring 
Mean 49 4:6 MT 
S.D. r z'o [на 
Капде 724 733 

Likert Scoring 
Mean 63:0 66:4 T 
S.D. 14:3 134 [95 
Range бо 59 

Scale Product Method 
Mean її 23°4 o-88 
S.D. 478 454 J 
Range 206 199 

Method of Weighted Proportions 
Mean 871 9o Тера 
S.D. 20°5 19:6 J 95 
Range 74 74 


But variability is introduced because respondents may endorse as few as three or as 
many as 14 items, so that the size of the correlation between limen scores tends to 
be reduced. The Likert method of scoring by summing the responses in each 
category has commonly been found to yield higher reliability coefficients. For 
example, Mosier (1941) investigated the relationship between the limen score and 
the summation score of a mental test, and found the reliability of the first to be 
0:88 compared with 0:94 for the second. The coefficients yielded here by our 
attitude scale are closely comparable. 


Table 2. Validity. ryi, between scale scores and reported religious activities (Form B) 


Standard error ту shown in brackets 
Method of scoring (N = 120) 


Scale- Weighted Е 
Criterion Thurstone Likert Product proportions 
(a) Active church 
membership 0°84 (oos) o86(oos) oS4(oos) o88 (бей m 


(b) Church attendance 
(twice or more) 
in a month 0°74 (соб) o79(oo6) oS8r(oo6)  o86 (oos) РА 


(с) Daily private prayers 0°72 (0°07) 0°73 (0:07) 0.73 (0:05) o2 (007) 28 


(4) Membership of a 
student religious 
group обо (0709)  o'ss(oo9)  os7(oo9)  o:6o (0-09) 32 


(e) Expressing some 
form of religious 
belief 0:93 (0°03) 0:96 (0°02) 0:94 (0°03) 0:97 (0°02) 63 


The Scale-Product method represents the major attempt to combine the 
Thurstone and Likert methods. The results reported, however, do not support 
Butcher's (1956) hypothesis that this method gives a higher reliability coefficient 
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than Likert scoring before item analysis has been applied. Our reliability coefficient 
of 0:88 may be compared with Butcher's (0:89) and Castles’ (o-81), although 
Eysenck and Crown (1949) quote one of 0:94 for their Anti-Semitism scale. But 
Butcher presents a detailed criticism of their use of the Scale-Product method, 
suggesting that the weights actually used are difficult to reconcile with their 
description of the method. It appears that their weights approximate closely to 
those achieved by the method of weighted proportions, so that the resulting scores 
cannot really be called ‘scale products’. The lower reliability of true Scale-Product 
scoring can probably be explained by the fact that the Thurstone scale values of 
items in parallel forms are close but not identical, and multiplying them by response 
weights exaggerates the differences. Table 3 shows four pairs of items with 
approximately the same Thurstone scale values. The deviation of each of these from 
the mid-point of the scale is multiplied by five to arrive at the weight for the 
‘Strongly Agree’ category. 


Table 3. Thurstone scale values of parallel items and their derived weights 


Form A 


Form B ee 
Deviation Weight for Deviation Weight “ 
Thurstone from ‘Strongly ‘Thurstone from ү Strong y 
Scale value mid-point Agree’ Scale value mid-point Agree 
of item of scale (5:5) category of item of scale (5:5) category 
315 2:35 12 2:90 2:6 13 
3:64 1°86 9 3°32 2:18 II 
3'97 1'53 8 387 1:63 8 
4°41 1:09 5 422 1:28 6 


The two sets of items may be regarded as parallel to all intents and purposes 


. а P " се 
but they nevertheless receive different weights on the two forms. Adding y 
differences means that Subjects who obtain identical scores on the Likert syste 
can be separated by as much as ten or eleven points using scale-product scores 


B i o 
would seem, therefore, that this method can never give a high coefficient 
equivalence because of its t 


scale values. It is as if o 
fastened at the middle. 


Validity 


s ‘our 
Table 2 shows that the correlation coefficients given by each criterion for the А 
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different methods of scoring are quite closely comparable. There is no one ‘best 
order’, but on practically all indices the method of weighted proportions yields the 
optimum weights for high validity. Weighting has been shown to be important 
in relation to validity when the number of items is not large (Guilford, 1954; 
Gulliksen, 1958). But when, as with our scale, there are over 20 items, Guilford 
suggests that weights can depart from their optimal values without seriously 
affecting validity. Moreover, the different weighting systems could not, in principle, 
make much difference, because all used positive values in the same directions, and 
So might be expected to yield comparable results. 


C. CONCLUSIONS 


This study upholds the general finding that summation scores give higher reli- 
ability coefficients than limen scores. The Likert method is also found to provide 
as high a reliability as the method of weighted proportions. The Scale-Product 
method, however, when used as intended, does not give as high a reliability as the 
latter two methods. It is argued that this type of scoring is unsatisfactory. The 
method of weighted proportions also provides a good indication of validity. But 
when the number of items is more than 20 the system of weights used does not 
affect validity seriously. In general, the method of weighted proportions has much 
to recommend it, but the simpler Likert system does nearly as well. 
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Salience of Attributes and Commitment to Extreme Judgments 
in the Perception of People 


By HENRI TAJFEL лхр A. L. WILKES* 
Department of Social and Administrative Studies, Oxford University 


The investigation is concerned with the relation between the subjective importance of a 
personal attribute and the manner of judging other people in terms of that attribute. A 
prediction was made that in a task involving the rating of others in terms of a number of 
attributes, there will be a tendency to use relatively extreme judgments for attributes which 
are important to the person making the judgments. This hypothesis, derived from a back- 
ground of general findings about quantitative judgment, was confirmed. It was tested in à 
situation in which the subjects were able to give fairly free descriptions of others. Some 
time after these descriptions were made, each subject rated photographs on rating scales 
based on his own use of various attributes. The salience of attributes (i.e. their relative 
priority and frequency of occurrence in free descriptions of others) was assumed to be an 
index of their importance to the subjects. This assumption was tested and validated in @ 
separate experiment. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Experimental work on perception of people is beset with difficulties inherent in the 
nature of the problems studied. These investigations attempt to extend the scope 
of generalizations that can be made about the ways in which people perceive, assess 
or judge other people. Reliable generalizations are, of course, most easily estab- 
lished in properly controlled experiments; but adequate controls imposed on the 
fleeting, variable and rich contexts of impressions about people have a way of 
yielding predictions which seem to apply above all to other equally well-controlled 
Situations. The main reason for the existence of this vicious circle of prediction 
0 n from experiment to natural 
phenomenon is probably in the difficulty (or sometimes impossibility) of identifying 
ns. | 

Solution to it seems possible- 
number of experiments which 


The present experiments were d 
hypotheses were based on a fairly 
quantitative judgment; the results 
a variety of settings in which peop 

The investigation of shifts and 


esigned as one attempt in this direction. Dur 
well documented set of findings in the field о 
seem applicable without undue qualifications d 
le assess other people. 

biases in the assessments of people has been 07° 
of the continuing trends of research in this field. This led to the use of rating scale 


* Now in the Department of Ps 


ychology, University of St. Andrews, Queen's College» 
Dundee. 
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of various sorts for eliciting biases which occur in the assessments of one individual 
by another, or of one specified group of people by other specified groups. The use 
of rating scales implies that problems can be conceptualized in terms of laws of 
quantitative judgment, and therefore a possibility of searching for common 
principles which may underlie shifts and biases of judgment both in the ‘ percep- 
Чоп? of people and in the more conventional psycho-physical situations. The 
common characteristics of the two types of judgment become perhaps most sugges- 
tive when one considers the intermediate case of assessment of physical attributes 
of other people: ‘... an attribute assigned to an individual ... does not float 
unanchored in a universe of absolute assertions. A man is not ‘tall’ in an absolute 
sense; he is taller than other people. . . . Attributes assigned to people are arranged 
оп a continuum from more to less, and have very little meaning outside their 
comparative framework’ (Tajfel, 1962, p. 35). 

The aim of the investigations reported here was to explore the possibility of 
extending to judgment of human attributes a group of converging results reported 
in other areas of quantitative judgment. The common denominator of these findings 
is that a ‘polarization’ of judgments occurs when the dimensions along which these 
judgments are made are of high relevance to the subject. Another way to describe 
the phenomenon is to state that when the differences between the stimuli judged by 
the subject have in the past acquired some form of emotional or ‘value’ significance 
for him, he will tend to use in his estimates of magnitude a relatively high propor- 
tion of extreme judgments, placed at one or at both ends of his response scale. 

The theoretical aspects of this polarization of judgments were discussed at length 
in previous publications (Sherif & Hovland, 1961; Tajfel, 1959), and their explana- 
tion sought in the acquisition of anchoring properties by stimuli which, for one 
reason or another, become salient to the subject. The tendency towards polariza- 
tion was shown to exist in a variety of situations, ranging from absolute judgments 
of physical magnitudes to placement of items on attitude scales. In one of these 
experiments (Tajfel, 1959) the subjects judged a series of weights: in two of the 
experimental situations judgments were preceded by several presentations of the 
series during which each appearance of the heaviest or of the lightest stimuli of 
the series was associated with the presentation of a small reward. A comparison of 
judgments subsequent to these arrangements with judgments in several control 
situations showed that in the ‘value’ situations the differences between the estimates 
of weight of the extremestimuli of the series were greater. A parallel finding emerged 
from an experiment (Tajfel & Cawasjee, 1959) in which differences between esti- 
mates of size of two coins (2s. and 2s. 6d.) were compared with the corresponding 
differences between control coins, highly similar to the first pair but presenting 
по differences in value. The differences between the size estimates of the current 
Coins were considerably and significantly greater than for the control stimuli. The 
Same two pairs of stimuli were presented subsequently to subjects in the United 
States, unfamiliar with British coins; there was no trace of an accentuation of 
differences for the first pair (unpublished data). 

Pettigrew, Allport & Barnett (1958) reported equivalent findings in their South 
African study of identifications of race in a perceptual task involving a resolution 
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of binocular conflict. They referred to the phenomenon as ‘a bifurcating tendency 
in the judgments of highly involved subjects’ (p. 276). The task was performed by 
subjects from the various ethnic and racial groups in South Africa; it consisted of 
identifying race in pairs of photographs presented stereoscopically. The pairs 
included all the possible combinations of South African racial and ethnic groups. 
The Afrikaner subjects had ‘a larger percentage of African and a smaller percentage 
of Coloured judgments than any other group’ (p. 276). Pettigrew et al. assume 
that ‘like Hovland & Sherif's subjects, (the Afrikaners) may be yielding black- 
white, either-or judgments more than other groups because of their greater 
involvement’ (p. 276). 

The common feature of all these findings is the polarization in the judgments 
of physical magnitudes under condition of some degree of involvement with the 
‘series’, whether of weights, of coins, or of faces of differing shades. Hovland & 
Sherif (1952) reported similar results about the placement of series of statements 
concerning a controversial social issue. They found that groups of subjects who 
were highly involved in the desegregation issue in the United States tended to 
place more of the statements at the extremes of a prescribed category scale than did 
less involved subjects. The phenomenon was particularly marked for statements 
which expressed opinions strongly at variance with those held by the subject. 
Manis (1960) described the same phenomenon for groups of students in relation 
to the issue of fraternities in American colleges. The mean standard deviations of 
judgments made by students who held strong views for or against fraternities were 
greater than of judgments made by students who did not feel strongly about the 
issue. 

The determining condition of the findings summarized so far seems to be the 
subject’s involvement with his judgments on a particular dimension. Different 
degrees of such involvement have an obvious parallel in the perception of people: 
We assess other people in terms of a very large number of attributes; each of these 
attributes can be conceived as a ‘dimension’ varying from ‘more’ to ‘less’, €-E 
yi intelligent" or ‘kind "ог ‘honest’ to their opposites. The relative importane? 
of the various attributes is bound to vary from individual to individual; eg» f 
one person intelligence may be more important than kindness, to another honesty 
more important than ‘strength of character’, A simple inference from the variety 


of Eoi discussed previously would be that judgments of subjectively important 
attributes should tend to cluster more in the regions of extreme responses Шар 
judgments of attributes Which ar. 


Ped i € less important to the individual. . ø 
Ever, thus inference loses much of its simplicity when one considers w 
stumbling blocks in the way of subjecting it to some sort of valid empirical test- In 
the first place, it is by no means easy to ascertain the relative importance of various 
attributes to an individual. Secondly, terms such as ‘intelligent’ or ‘kind’ OF 
honest’ used by one person are not necessarily equivalent in their connotations (0 
prios caps used by another. "Intelligence" or other such attributes cannot P 
definition be specified in a priori objective terms when one is concerned with t 


subjecti i i i 
bjective aspects of their use, with the Private connotations which determine the 
extent of their salience for an individual 
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The investigation described here was an attempt to circumvent these difficulties 
in the testing of the prediction just stated. The main preoccupation in the design- 
ing and conducting of the experiments was to isolate the relevant variables without 
at the same time distorting them beyond recognition through rigidity of the 
experimental controls. This was attempted in the following successive stages: 


(i) Identifying and isolating for each subject an equal number of salient and 
non-salient attributes defined in his own terms. 
(ii) Designing a rating situation in which each subject was able to use his own 
previously identified salient and non-salient attributes. 
(iii) Adopting an assumption concerning certain differences in the free use of 
attributes which differ in the degree of their importance to the subjects. 
(iv) Validation of the assumption just referred to. 


The procedures will be described in detail in the next section. The assumption 
underlying them is closely related to a recent discussion by Hastorf, Richardson & 
Dornbusch (1958). One of the main points put forward by Hastorf et al. is that 
it is crucially important ‘to study the qualities of a person’s experience of others in 
terms of the verbal categories he uses in reporting that experience’ (p. 56). They 
assume that in such a study the frequency and the sequence of the categories used 
by a subject may become fairly important as indices of his manner of perceiving 
others. A more specific assumption related to the problem at hand was made for 
the purposes of the present study: that when categories of description of others are 
used freely by the subjects, those that are related to attributes which are subjectively 
important will tend to be used earlier in a sequence and more frequently than 
categories related to the less important attributes. 

The hypothesis of the study can therefore be rephrased in the following terms: 
the most frequent and earliest categories used in free descriptions of others will 
tend to be related in a subsequent rating task to more extreme judgments than the 
less frequent and later appearing categories of description. The dual task of the 
experiments was to test this hypothesis and the validity of the assumption linking 
it to the problem of subjective importance. 


2. METHOD 


(i) Free use of categories 

The aim of the first phase of the experiments was to elicit fairly free descriptions of other 
people. Ten photographs (heads only) of youngish men (approximately between the ages of 
20 and 30) were selected from various sources and reproduced on slides. The group of 
subjects consisted of 17 young men (students at Oxford University and at Ruskin College). 
Each subject was provided with ten sheets of paper. The sheets were numbered from 1 to 
10, one for each photograph, and each sheet was divided horizontally into ten spaces, also 
numbered from 1 to 10. The subjects were told that their task would be to describe the 
Personal characteristics of each of the men whose photographs would appear on the screen; 
they should try to find, as far as they could, ten items of description for each photograph, to 
be written on the sheet in the order of their occurrence; they should describe each 
characteristic in their own words, using adjectives, short sentences or any other form of short 
description. 

Following these instructions, the photographs were presented on the screen one after 
another. Each photograph remained on the screen until all the subjects completed the work 


9n the sheet corresponding to it. 
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(ii) Determination of salience of attributes 

Not all the subjects were able to specify as many as ten characteristics for each of the 
photographs. However, the work of each subject yielded a total of between зо and roo 
separate items of description. These items ranged from single adjectives or nouns to short 
sentences. 

'The descriptions provided by each subject were then coded by two judges working 
together. The aim of this coding was to determine for each subject the clusters of expressions 
which (a) were identical, synonymous or closely related; (b) overlapped as little as possible 
with other clusters of expressions used by that subject. In this way, the original number of 
items supplied by each subject was reduced to about ten to fifteen clusters. 

Each of the clusters was then evaluated from the original response sheets in terms of its 
priority for each of the photographs and of its overall frequency of occurrence. An item 
appearing first in a description of a photograph was assigned a score of 10; the second item 
a score of 9, and so on, until the last item on the sheet was reached. Therefore, the final 
score for each cluster consisted of the sum of the ranks that the various items belonging to it 
were given each time one of them appeared on the sheets. The scores were thus determined 
by a combination of priority and frequency of occurrence of the items belonging to each 
cluster. A high score represented a salient attribute; a low score a non-salient one. The 
attributes used by each subject were ranked for salience from the highest to the lowest. 


(iii) Preparation of individual rating scales for the subjects 

For each subject, the top four and the bottom four attributes were selected from his 
ranking order. Each of these attributes was then arranged in a bipolar way (e.g. intelligent — 
unintelligent). In this, the subject's own manner of describing each attribute was used 
(e.g., one subject may have used descriptions such as strong and weak, another forceful 
personality and weak personality). а 

Теп small booklets were then prepared for each subject. Each booklet consisted of eight 
pages. On each page, one bipolar attribute was presented in the form of a non-verbal 
seven-point scale, consisting of the two opposites separated by seven clearly spaced positions. 
In this way, each subject was provided with ten booklets each consisting of eight rating 
scales, four for his salient attributes and four for the non-salient ones. The sequence of the 


attributes and the position of the positive and negative opposites were randomized for each 
booklet. 


(iv) Rating of the attributes 


The same subjects participated in a second experimental session which took place about 
4 weeks after the first. Sixteen out of the original 17 subjects were still available. The stimulus 
material consisted of ten new photographs of young men obtained in the same way 25 the 
photographs for the first session. The subjects were requested to rate each photograph jon 
the eight rating scales, using one booklet per photograph. The rating was done by placing 
a tick above the appropriate position. The ten photographs were presented one by one on 4 
screen, each remaining on the screen until all the subjects completed all the ratings in the 
appropriate booklet. 

To summarize the procedure: the first experimental session provided descriptions of 
personality characteristics from photographs. The salience for each subject of the attributes 
he had used was determined from these descriptions. Rating scales for the four most salient 
and the four least salient attributes were prepared separately for each subject. In the ѕесоп 


experimental session, the subjects rated ten new photographs, each on eight rating scales 
representing each subject’s own salient and non-salient attributes. 


3. RESULTS 
The seven points on the rating scale were assigned numbers from — 3 for the most 
unfavourable rating through o for the * neutral’ one to +3 for the most favourable 
one. The prediction that the Subjects would tend to use more extreme ratings for 
the salient attributes than for the non-salient ones could thus be tested by comparing 
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the frequency of ratings assigned by each subject to the categories —3, —2, +2 
and +3 for each of the two groups of four attributes. 

The general pattern of results is presented in Table 1. An inspection of this 
table will reveal two trends in the data: 

(1) The frequency of the more extreme ratings (+3, +2, —2, — 3) is consistently 
higher (with one small exception at +3) for the salient attributes than for the 
non-salient attributes. "These ratings represent 52:3 per cent of the ratings for 
the salient attributes; and 45-8 per cent for the non-salient attributes. 


Table т. Over-all mean frequencies of ratings for each point of the rating scale 


—3 —2 —1 o +1 +2 +3 Totals 
Salient attributes 2:6 57 55 47 89 93 33 40:0 
Non-salient attributes — 1-9 +9 6:5 5:8 9:6 So 3-5 40-0 
Totals 45 106 ir8 ros 185 173 68 80-0 


(ii) Тһе frequency of favourable (positive) ratings is consistently higher, both 
for the salient and for the non-salient attributes, than the frequency of unfavour- 
able (negative) ratings. The percentage of favourable ratings is 53:3: of the 
unfavourable ones, 33:6: of the neutral ones (o), 13:1. 

The statistical significance of these two trends in the data was assessed in the 
analysis of results. 


(i) Extreme ratings for salient and non-salient attributes 

The Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test (Siegel, 1956) was applied in 
order to test the prediction that the frequency of the more extreme ratings will be 
higher for the salient than for the non-salient attributes. The frequencies of each 
subject's ratings of —3, — 2, +2 and +3 for salient and non-salient attributes were 
taken as scores, and the significance of the differences between the pairs of scores 
was assessed. "The prediction of higher frequency of more extreme ratings for 
salient attributes was confirmed at p nearly oor (Т = 21 for N = 15, one-tailed 
test; there was no difference between the two scores of one of the subjects). 

The same analysis was applied separately to the favourable and to the unfavour- 
able ratings. The higher frequency of more extreme ratings for salient attributes 
is statistically significant for the unfavourable ratings (T= 14:5 for N= 133 
5 < 0:025); the same tendency in the case of favourable ratings does not reach the 
level of statistical significance. 


(ii) The preponderance of favourable ratings 

The frequencies of each subject's positive and negative ratings were taken as his 
Scores, and a Wilcoxon test applied to the differences between each pair of scores. 
The higher frequency of favourable ratings is statistically significant at p<o-o1 
(T= 5 for N = 16; two-tailed). The same analysis was then conducted separately 
for the scores obtained for the salient attributes and for the non-salient attributes 
In both cases the higher frequency of favourable ratings is significant at p«oo: 
(T = 9:5 for salient attributes; T = 12-0 for the non-salient ones). 
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4. VALIDATION OF THE ASSUMPTION CONCERNING PRIORITY AND 
FREQUENCY 


The results reported in the previous section show that the salient attributes 
(those which tend to appear early and to be repeated frequently in the descriptions 
of other people) are related to frequent use of the more extreme categories of a 
response scale. The assumption was made in the introductory section that priority 
and frequency of appearance of an attribute are indices of the degree of its impor- 
tance to the subject. The confirmation of the initial prediction relating the impor- 
tance of an attribute to higher frequency of extreme judgments depends therefore 
on the possibility of validating this assumption. 


(i) Method 


А separate experiment was conducted for this purpose. The first stage of the procedure was 
identical to the first stage of the experiment previously described : a group of 21 male subjects 
(students at Ruskin College) who did not take part in the first experiment described personal 
characteristics of young men in the set of ten photographs used in the previous experiment, 
and projected in the same way on a screen. An independent judge went through each sub- 
ject's descriptions and reduced them to a smaller number of near-synonymous and non- 
overlapping clusters. Out of these, eight were again selected for each subject, four ranking 
highest in their combined frequency and priority, and four ranking lowest. 

А list of eleven trait names was then prepared for each subject: four of these were the 
highest ranking attributes he had used, four the lowest ranking attributes, and three ‘buffer 
attributes were added, usually taken from another subject’s list. These eleven attributes 
were then arranged in all their possible paired combinations (55 in all), and each рат 
written on one page of a booklet separately prepared for each subject. Using a method devise 
by Ross (1939), the 55 pairs were so arranged that (i) each item was paired with every other 
item; (ii) each item appeared equally often at the top and at the bottom of a page; (ii) the 
same item was never involved in adjacent pairs ; and, (iv) as far as possible an item. alternate 
from the top to the bottom of a page in its successive presentations. 

Of the 55 pairs, only 16 involved a choice between one of the four highest and one of the 
four lowest ranking attributes; i.e., only 16 choices were directly relevant to the validation 0 
the assumption about frequency and priority. 

The second part of the experiment took place 3 weeks after the first session. Fifteen sub- 
jects were still available—some did not reappear, and some of the original descriptions cou 
not be used as they mainly consisted of details about physical characteristics of the faces 
shown. The booklets were distributed to the subjects. The following instructions wer? 
given: 

“The booklet in front of you contains a series of paired characteristics of people. I want 
you to attend carefully to each pair and to underline that item in the pair which you feel 38 
more important in a person. Sometimes the choice will be difficult, but please make a choice 
for every one of the pairs given.’ 

The hypothesis was that if the assumption relating the subjective importance of an 
attribute to the priority and the frequency of its appearance was justified, then there should 


bea statistically significant preponderance of choices of the four highest ranking attributes 
as ‘the more important in a person’. 


(ii) Results 
Table 2 sets out the relevant frequency distribution of the choices. It will be noted 
that none of the subjects chose less than seven high ranking attributes and that most 
of them chose considerably more. The mean number of such choices is 10 out 9 
the 16 possible ones. 


'The Chi square test for one sample was used to assess the statistical significance 
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of the results, on the assumption that under a null hypothesis an equal number of 
subjects would choose a majority of high ranking and a majority of low ranking 
attributes. The observed distribution, which can be seen from Table 2, is as 
follows: Twelve subjects chose a majority of high ranking attributes; one subject 
chose an equal number from each of the two categories; two subjects chose a 


Table 2. Frequency distribution of choices of highest ranking attributes as ‘more 
important’ 


Number of Ss | Number of highest ranking attributes 
chosen out of 16 possible choices 


3 13 
2 II 
4 10 
3 9 
1 8 
2 7 
15 


majority of low ranking attributes. For this distribution x? — 7:14. Itcantherefore 
be concluded that the greater frequency of choice of high ranking attributes as 
‘more important’ is statistically significant at р < осот. 


s. CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


The results can be summarized as follows: 

(i) Attributes which appear early and which are repeated frequently in free 
descriptions of other people tend to be assigned more extreme ratings than attributes 
which have low frequency and priority. 

(ii) This is an overall finding. It conceals the fact that a significantly higher 
frequency of such extreme ratings was found only for the distribution of the 
unfavourable judgments. The favourable judgments show a tendency in the same 
direction, but this tendency does not reach statistical significance. 

(iii) Attributes which have high ranks in terms of frequency and priority tend to 
be judged as ‘more important in a person’ than the low ranking attributes. 

(iv) The ratings made by our subjects show a consistent preponderance of 
favourable judgments about other people. 

It would be tempting to draw far-reaching and cheering conclusions from this 
last finding, especially as it is quantitatively more convincing than all the others. 
There are, however, several reservations in the way of interpreting it as a sign of 
universal goodwill and tolerance. First, it is just possible that our choice of photo- 
graphs yielded faces which, on the whole, were very nice. Secondly, our subjects 
and the young men shown in the photographs had a good deal in common: age, 
nationality, probably much of the background. Thirdly, the subjects knew that 
their ratings would be subsequently seen by the experimenters: presumably many 
of them would hesitate to produce gratuitously a string of spiteful judgments about 


People who were unknown to them. 
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None of these reservations seem to hold in relation to the first finding. There are 
no apparent reasons which could determine a greater use of the extreme rating 
categories for one class of attributes rather than for another. It must not be 
forgotten that the content of these classes changed from subject to subject; an 
attribute which appeared as salient for one subject often appeared as non-salient 
for another, or did not appear at all in other lists. The only common feature of the 
division of attributes was the one determined in advance: in terms of the criteria 
of priority and frequency. Despite these variations in content, the results, though 
not quantitatively impressive, show a marked degree of consistency. 

This consistency is more marked for the unfavourable than for the favourable 
judgments; but this finding is perhaps less mysterious than it appears to be. It is 
well in line with the initial prediction considered in the light of the data. The 
prediction referred to a greater use of extreme judgment categories for the salient 
attributes. The extreme categories were defined in advance as the two outer pairs 
of rating points at the favourable and the unfavourable ends of the rating scale; but, 
in view of the skewed distribution of judgments, the unfavourable extremes are 
more extreme for our group of subjects than the favourable ones. ‘lhe overall 
median of ratings is not at the neutral point of o, but somewhere between o and +1. 

This skewness of extreme choices is also in line with results reported by Hovland 
& Sherif (1952) whose subjects tended to cluster their ratings of statements at the 
end of the scale far removed from their own position on the issue. ‘This clustering 
tendency was less marked at the end of the scale near to the subject’s own position. 
If one defines ‘position’ in our experiments in terms of the subjects’ general ten- 
dency to view rather favourably the people whose characteristics they were requested 
to evaluate, then our finding bears a close similarity to the one reported by Hovland 
& Sherif. 

The fourth finding concerning the assumption about priority and frequency 
establishes—in conjunction with the other findings—the validity of the hypothes!s 
as initially formulated: that in the evaluation of other people’s characteristics there 
isa tendency to use more extreme judgments for those attributes which are more 
important to the rater. 

Two final points, related to those raised initially in the Introduction, remain He 
be made. First, that the findings reported here are coherent with, and extend the 
scope of, a general judgment phenomenon already established in related fields. 


Secondly, the generalizations emerging from the present study can be applied b» 
predictions and checked without too much di 


Ino fficulty in a variety of ‘real’, out-07 
laboratory situations. 


: ~ ја о 
dint E Knowing what is important to the rater may enable u$ i 
ше ict how and when he will tend to use his more extreme judgments. TR 
information about salience is quite often available: for example, when we kno" 


E Uer Suy well, or when we are confronted with situations in which the aims 
and the functions of judgments are clearly defined 


This investigation was conducted ш 
dr as part of j ant fr? 
the Department of Scientific and DR eo аи 


OC 
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A Slang Vocabulary Test as an Indicator of 
Delinquent Association 


By Н. B. GIBSON 
Institute of Criminology, University of Cambridge 


The rationale of the Slater Selective Vocabulary Test was followed in devising a test which 
would indicate habitual delinquent association. Pilot work gave a list of slang words likely 
to be especially familiar to delinquent boys, and a test instrument was composed of these 
words buffered with items from the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale. ‘This instrument gives 
Separate measures of knowledge of delinquent slang and of general vocabulary level. The 
test was administered to groups of normal and delinquent boys, and factor analysis of the 
results indicated that slang knowledge exists somewhat independently of general vocabulary 
knowledge. The delinquent group had a significantly greater slang knowledge relative to 
their vocabulary level than the normal boys. Proposals for further use of the technique are 
discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


It has been shown by Terman & Miles (1936) that it is possible to differentiate 
between the sexes by means of scores obtained on tests of general knowledge, free 
association and interest. Slater (1944) has developed this work in England and 
produced the Selective V. ocabulary Test by means of which boys and girls can be 
allocated a percentile rank on a masculinity-femininity gradient. This test was used 
by Slater & Slater ( 1947) who demonstrated that it was possible to differentiate 
significantly between normal and homosexual males. 'The latter group had 
vocabulary which was more closely akin to the female in content. 

The foregoing studies have shown that vocabulary knowledge may be used 25 
an indicator of subjects? interests and habits. We learn the meanings of words both 
by direct social interaction and from the indirect social stimuli of books, films, 
etc. For the younger and less educated person, the range of words which daily 
confronts him is always greater than he can comprehend; he must therefore select, 
and by measuring the results of his selection we can gain a knowledge of some 
aspects of his manner of life. 

In planning the Present study it was proposed to make use of a vocabulary test 
as a covert technique for assessing the degree to which boys are familiar with deli- 
quent slang in comparison with their general vocabulary level. It is well know? 
that delinquents use certain slang terms, and have special verbal usages which are 
not so current among the law-abiding. Much slang is ephemeral in nature, but 
there are certain terms (е.в. *flash*) which have an ancient and abiding significance 
to the delinquent. Again, ordinary words like ‘straight’ which have a variety © 
meanings, tend to be used particularly in one special sense by delinquents. It 5 
not suggested that young boys will consciously set out to learn a ‘thieves’ cant ' 
but merely that those who begin to associate with delinquent companions older 
than themselves, to be interested in their activities and to identify with them, V? 
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pick up a knowledge of delinquent slang and word usage. A similar knowledge will 
also be acquired by the bright boy who has a precocious knowledge of words (and 
may even acquire it from books rather than delinquent companions), but in his 
case his knowledge of delinquent slang will be matched by the higher level of his 
general vocabulary. 


METHOD 


Pilot work 

The first task was to compile a list of words which could be called delinquent slang. 
It was decided to limit the test to London slang. A pool of terms used by delinquents was 
collected from the police and other quarters and it was then necessary to ascertain the 
frequency with which the meanings of these were known to delinquent boys. Here the 
problem was to conceal, to some degree, just what the experimenter was after. The slang 
list was therefore heavily buffered with innocent words which are homonyms, and each 
Subject, tested individually, was told that the task was to see how many different meanings 
he could give for each word. Thus each innocent homonym elicited a number of meanings, 
and so did the slang words themselves, as these are often homonyms having a respectable 
meaning as well (e.g. ‘fiddle’ means both a violin and to cheat with money). Sometimes the 
Slang meaning was only given as an afterthought in response to the experimenter's insistence 
that each word had several meanings. ‘The subjects for this pilot work were boys committed 
to a remand home and boys belonging to a ‘tough’ youth club in London. 


Test construction н 

The instrument purports to be a ‘Knowledge of Words Test’ and makes use both of 
‘delinquent’ words, and of words of the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale, Form 1 Junior, Set B 
(Raven, 1948). In the latter scale the subject is provided with the test words in heavy type, 
and for each one there is a set of six alternative meanings. His task is to underline the one 
correct meaning for each word. Alternate groups of words from the Mill Hill Scale were 
incorporated in the ‘ Knowledge of Words Test’, but an amendment was made so that there 
were two correct meanings given for each word. Alternating with these Mill Hill items were 
groups of words which contained one item concerned with delinquent slang. The instruc- 
tions are that the subject must underline two words which mean much the same as the word 
in heavy type at the top. Thus one item reads: 


NICK " 
boost harbour 
clip indent 
goods yard police station 


While almost every boy will underline ‘clip’ as one meaning, the second choice is deter- 
mined by whether the boy knows that a ‘nick’ is also a ‘police station’. The word ‘indent’ 
is, in fact, most frequently underlined as an innocent alternative but other innocent alter- 
natives are sometimes underlined, presumably by boys who are at a loss for a second meaning 
and therefore guess at random. " 

It was thought desirable that boys should not divine the purpose of the test, for if they 
became aware that it was designed to find out the extent to which they were familiar with 
delinquent slang, an attitude of defensiveness and concealment might arise. The scale 
consists of 31 groups of words, each containing seven items. Buried among these 217 items 
are 15 items associated with delinquency and slang. It does not seem likely, therefore, that 
the purpose of the test is obtrusive. In one of the groups no actual slang term is involved; 
the critical word is ‘larceny’ followed by six possible and plausible-sounding meanings. In 
Choosing this it was thought (and subsequently confirmed) that knowledge of the correct 
Meaning of this word among boys under 15 years of age would correlate with a knowledge of 


elinquent slang. 
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Administration of the scale 


The scale was administered to 129 boys aged 11 to 14 years in secondary schools, and to 
56 delinquent boys aged 12 to 14 years in a remand home. It is important to emphasize that 
the great majority of these boys had been arrested only recently, and hence they were in no 
sense ' institutionalized delinquents’ speaking an institution slang. The manner of admini- 
stration was to demonstrate on the blackboard how two words in the first group are under- 
lined to show that they mean much the same thing as the word in capital letters at the head 
of it. The boys were then instructed that in all groups they were to underline two items, 
guessing if they were not perfectly sure. The latter instruction helps to ensure that all boys 
have an equal chance of success through random endorsements. The experimenter read 
aloud the whole scale so that any poor readers should not be penalized. 


RESULTS 


Two scores are obtained from each protocol, (a) a measure of ordinary vocabulary 
level, and (b) a measure of delinquent slang. 


(a) The vocabulary score 


In marking the ordinary Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale one point is scored for each 
correct definition. In the altered version which was used, two correct alternatives 
are supplied in each group of six. To hit on both correct alternatives by chance 
alone, the odds are т in 15; to hit on one of the correct alternatives with two tries, 
the chance is 8 in 15. It would appear, then, that the scoring for the double correct 
definition should be very much more heavily weighted than for the single definition. 
In practice there was a good way of checking upon the validity of the scoring 
method adopted, for one of the schools provided three criterion groups of boys m 
the same academic stream but at three successive age levels (п = 82). BY the 
scoring system adopted, vocabulary level rose with age in the expected manner. 
The scoring system established empirically consists of allocating three points for 


each double definition, and one point for each single definition of the Mill Hill 
words. 


(b) The slang score 


A point is gained by each slang meaning indicated. It had to be established that 
there is a factor of slang knowledge which exists somewhat independently ? 
general vocabulary knowledge, for otherwise the test would rest upon an unproven 
a priori assumption. To investigate this question, the data obtained from th 
129 normal schoolboys, and from the first group of delinquents to be apnd 
(п = 24), was subjected to a statistical analysis.* In this analysis the inter 
correlations between ail the items in the test (that is, including both Mill Hill њом 
slang items) were computed, and from this matrix the principal components ee 
extracted by Hotelling’s method. The first three components accounted for 2?" 
per cent of the variance. 

In order to arrive at a simple structure, the positions of all the items oe 
plotted with respect to their loadings on the two orthogonal axes of the first an 
third components (Е, and F,). On this graphical plot, a new axis (Еј) was dra и 
at 45^ to the two others, and the loadings of the items on this new axis We? 


This analysis was carried out by the University of London Computer Unit. 
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computed. On a fresh graph, F,’ was drawn orthogonal to the axis of the second 
component (F;), and the positions of all the items were plotted with respect to 
their loadings on these two axes. This graphical plot is shown in Fig. т. 

The foregoing procedure is simply a method of depicting in two dimensions the 
structure which would be apparent in a three dimensional model constructed accord- 
ing to the data of the first three principal components. It so happens that the most 
interesting features of the present data are rendered apparent in this way. A key to 
the identity of the items is given in Table r. 


Table 1. Identity of the items shown on the factorial plot in Fig. 1 


Mill Hill items Delinquent items 
2. Rest* 1. Drag = puff of cigarette 
4. Afraid* 3. Grass — tell tales 
6. Blaze 5. Flash — tough 
8. Squabble 7. Spade — coloured man 
10. Shrivel 9. Nick — police station 
12. Provide 11. Chiv = razor 
14. Schooner 13. Fiddle = cheat with money 
16. Courteous 15. Hop the wag= skip from school 
18. Thrive 17. Snout = cigarette 
20. Dwindle 19. Screw = rob a house 
22. Whim 21. Straight = honest 
24. Bombastic 23. Lift = take froma shop 
26. Envisage 25. Fly = crafty 
28. Glower 27. Larceny = robbery 

29. Receiver = pawnbroker (or fence) 


29a Membership of delinquent group 


* These items were not included in the analysis as they were endorsed by nearly 100 per 
cent of the subjects. 


It may be seen by inspection of Fig. 1 that there are two recognizable clusters, 
Mill Hill items (even numbers) and delinquent items (odd numbers). 'T'his confirms 
the hypothesis that slang knowledge exists somewhat independently of general 
vocabulary knowledge. Membership of the delinquent group (292) is positioned in 
the appropiiate cluster. 

As the scatter of slang items on the factor plot is rather diffuse, it was decided 
not to use any system of weightings in forming the slang scale. Item 1 was omitted 
from the final scale, as the slang meaning was known by от per cent of the popula- 
tion, and therefore adjudged to be too ‘easy’. 

In the allocation of appropriate total slang scores, a correction must be made 
for general vocabulary level. The regression of the raw slang score on Mill Hill 
vocabulary score was therefore calculated (бу, = 0:166) and the effect of the latter 
was partialled out. The advantage of this procedure is that, although both general 
vocabulary and slang vocabulary increase with age, what is being measured is the 
relative amount of slang known by the individual. 

Table 2 shows the data on the slang scores (adjusted for regression) of the normal 
and delinquent groups divided into four age levels. 

It may be seen from Table 2 that there is little meaningful relationship between 
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Table 2. Slang scores (adjusted Jor regression) of the normal and delinquent boy 
four age levels 


| ars 
11 years I2 years 13 years 14 ye 
A Р и 3 x € S.D. 
п Mean sp. n Mean S&D п Mean sp. n Mean 
Л 1:52 
Normals 36 679 307 ба 734 zur 33 742 277 8 с r2 
Delinquents 12 958 1:64 24 8:89 1:62 20 925 
Significance of 
difference os 
between means p<o-oo1 p«oos pco 
DISCUSSION 


The results of this stud 
slang and to relate it t 
ledge thus obtained h 
schoolboys and b 


f 
0 
У show that it is practicable to measure boys’ knowledge о. 
their general vocabulary level. The index of slang jon 
as been shown to discriminate significantly between = н 
oys arrested for delinquency. The test which has been develoP 
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is adequate enough to be usable and may prove a valuable tool for identifying 
potential or undetected delinquents. 

In the construction of the Slater Selective Vocabulary Test the percentage of 
boys’ and girls’ endorsement was calculated separately for each item, but in the 
present study the rationale of test construction was somewhat different. Although 
the delinquent group could be shown to endorse the critical items more frequently 
than the normal groups, this was not the justification for grouping these items into 
a slang scale. The items were chosen in the first place because a pilot group of 
delinquents and ‘tough’ boys had shown knowledge of their slang meaning, but 
the justification for including such words in a scale lies in the fact that they clustered 
together separately from the Mill Hill words when the data were factor analysed. 
It might have proved that these slang words were equally well known to the normal 
schoolboys, and the contrary was established only when the distributions of the 
corrected slang scores for the two groups were compared in the final analysis. 

The limited nature of these results must be recognized. Only 14 of the critical 
words were used in the final scale, and it is to be hoped that further work of this 
kind will produce a longer list, thus adding to the discriminative power of the test. 
Again, in the present study the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale was not used in its full 
and proper form, since it was first necessary to see whether a selection of Form 1 
Mill Hill words, used as buffers, would form a cluster separate from the slang 
words on factor analysis. Such a selection does not give as reliable a measure of 
general vocabulary level as the proper scale. A more Precise measurement of 
vocabulary level is needed in order to correct the raw scores of the slang scale if this 
scale is to discriminate accurately between individuals. However, it would be 
perfectly feasible to administer Form 2 of the Mill Hill Scale in the orthodox 
manner in addition to the combined scale, 

In spite of the limitations of this study, publication of these results at the present 
stage has been deemed advisable so that the instrument shall be available to other 
research workers and in order that research in this field may be stimulated. 


І am grateful to the Children's Department of the L.C.C. for their kind co-operation in 
the provision of facilities for this study. 
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Cultural Comparisons of Boys' Occupational Aspirations 


By WALLACE E. LAMBERT McGill University, Montreal 
AND 
OTTO KLINEBERG Université de Paris 


The occupational aspirations of samples of 6-, 10- and 14-year-old boys from eleven cultural 
settings were compared. Certain aspirations were popularly mentioned in most cultures 
represented although several exceptions to this general trend were noted. Each boy’s 
aspirations was compared to his father’s actual occupation, and ‘filial-aspiration’ indices 
were calculated, reflecting a tendency to aspire below, above or at the same social-class level 
as that represented by the father’s occupation. Reliable differences in the distribution of 
these indices were noted for culture and age variations. Filial-aspiration indices were 
found to be significantly correlated with an independent measure of cultural attitudes 
toward achievement. 'ТҺе results are interpreted as support for the hypothesis that cultures 
vary in the freedom given children to modify established levels of the family's social standing 
and that filial-aspiration indices reflect these cultural differences. 


Recent advances in the study of motivation stem in large part from the use of a new 
approach, one which examines the manifestations of a particular motive in various 
behavioural settings and traces its development to various complex antecedent 
sources of influence. The work of McClelland, Atkinson, Clark & Lowell (1953) 
on the achievement motive is an outstanding example of this approach. In this 
study, they compared various situational conditions with regard to power of evoking 
the achievement motive. Later work (McClelland, 19554, Б) extended the scope 10 
societal and cultural (including philosophical and religious) variables which affect 
the amount of achievement motive likely to be found among members of various 
religious, social class, or cultural groups. The results of these investigations 
strongly support the hypothesis that achievement orientations, conceptualized as 
stable personality dispositions, are developed through particular socialization 
influences which, in turn, are affected by cultural and philosophical values. The 
stability of this disposition has been established by an important recent study by 
Kagan & Moss (1959), who showed that achievement strivings noted at ages 6 to " 
are highly related to similar tendencies measured in adulthood. 

In the same spirit, Rosen (1959) has examined the interrelations of achievement 
motives, cultural values toward achievement, and the educational and occupation? 
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aspirations parents hold for their children. In view of the socio-cultural histories 
of various ethnic groups, Rosen believed that cultural backgrounds should play a 
Strong róle in determining the extent of achievement striving. Comparing second- 
generation Americans of different racial, religious and ethnic backgrounds, Rosen's 
findings do not make clear whether cultural or religious backgrounds play the more 
important róle in determining achievement motivation. But Some very suggestive 
relations do exist between the stresses placed on achievement and independence 
training by mothers of different ethnic-religious backgrounds and the amounts of 
achievement motivation shown by their children. The data which follow, based on 
the behaviour of members of cultural groups 'at home" rather than as second- 
Beneration subgroups within the American cultural setting, throw furtlier light on 
the nature of achievement motivation and its development. The results of the 
Present study also lend support to McClelland's most recent work (1961) on the 
relation of achievement motivation and successful entrepreneurship in modern 
nations. 

The present study capitalized on an opportunity to make cultural comparisons of 
Motivation. As an adjunct to a larger study being conducted in various nations, 
boys in eleven cultural settings were asked two questions, the responses to which 
Provided a measure of a particular aspect of motivation. One question dealt with 
the boys’ occupational or vocational aspirations, or what each boy wanted to do for 
his livelihood when he would be an adult, and the other determined what each boy's 
father actually did for his livelihood. The boys’ aspirations and their fathers’ 
Occupations were compared in terms of social class similarities. A son might aspire 
to the same occupation as his father’s or one judged as socio-economically equivalent 
for that culture, one of a higher social class than that of the father, or one lower in 
class than the father's. The occupational comparisons, to be referred to as ‘filial- 
aspiration’ indices, were made by social scientists in each nation who were aware 
of the position of various occupations in that nation’s economic class structure, 

The purposes of the present study, then, were: (a) to compare the occupational 
aspirations of boys from a wide range of cultural Settings, (b) to relate boys’ 
aspirations to the social status of their fathers’ actual Occupations and to examine 
age and cultural variations in this son-father comparison, and (c) to relate variations 
in these filial-aspiration indices to cultural measures of achievement motivation, 


METHODS 


For the purposes of the larger study mentioned above, a varied but non-representative 
Sample of eleven cultures of the world was chosen after consultation with a panel of eminent 

erican social scientists. (It was unfortunate that none of the social scientists within the 
Communist sphere of influence who were asked to Participate were willing to do зо.) Boys 
included in any cultural sample had to live in a large city, have at least normal intelligence, and 
to attend publically financed schools. Three age samples of 50 boys each were chosen, Thus, 
50 6-year-old, 50 10-year-old and 50 14-year-old boys were chosen from Public schools in 
major cities in each of eleven cultural settings. Half of the boys at each age level came from 
What was considered as lower or ‘working '-class families for the particular cultural group 
Involved, and half came from middle-class families. The directors of the national studies 
collaborated with local school administrators to decide which children came from middle or 
Wer socio-economic class homes. The final samples were considered by the directors of 
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each national study to be representative of urban children with normal intelligence living in 
the particular cultural settings involved. . 

The fathers! actual occupations were reported in as much detail as possible by the children 
themselves in interviews, and their statements were checked against school records of family 
backgrounds if they seemed suspicious in any way. Somewhat later in the interview, each 
boy was asked what occupation he desired for himself when he would be an adult. The 
research teams in each nation compared the son’s aspirations and the father’s occupation 
and assigned a rating of 2 if the son aspired to an occupation which would be regarded as 
having the same general status significance as that of the father by natives of the country 1n 
question, or a rating of 1 if the aspiration fell at a status level recognizably lower than that 
of the father, or a 3 if the aspiration was at a status level recognizably above the father's 
occupation. The raters drew on their own experience as social scientists and as residents 9 
their country to determine if a child's aspiration would be typically recognized by others 1n 
the country as essentially the same status level as the occupation of the father or whether it 
would be generally considered as higher or lower in status. ‘This within-family occupational 
comparison will be referred to as a ‘filial-aspiration’ index. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Cultural comparisons of boys! occupational aspirations 
ounds 


The more popularly given aspirations of boys from various cultural backgr 
$ t two 


are presented in Table т. Only those aspirations which were given by at leas 
children from an age group of any particular culture are listed. 


Р а ; al 
Although the samples are too small for normative comparisons, still sever 


% " rhen 

general statements can be made about trends apparent in these data. First, W s: ә 

one disregards age and class differences, there is a general similarity of rji we 
chant 


aspirations among cultural samples. That is, engineering, medicine and me -— 
; icu u 
occupations are popular aspirations in most of the cultures represented. s — 
: а А o 
exceptions to these generally popular occupations are seen in the recurrent €? 


: и ,of 
of the priesthood among the two younger age groups of French-Canadian "pn 
n boys, 


samples where the lower-class children more typically aspire to lower-class ро? 
while the middle-class children mention middle-class aspirations. 

Thirdly, there are no outstanding age variations in occupational aspir i 
Although the younger children, comparatively, are apparently attracted t° 2 
more glamourous and adventurous occupations (such as soldier, pilot, firen ger 
policeman and, particularly, truck driver) still the more popular choices of the hus 
boys for any culture are also apparent among the younger boys of that culture. aed 
there is the suggestion of a progressive age trend from the more adventurous " 
glamorous occupations toward the more sober and mature occupational aspirati? on£ 

The interesting fact is the similarities of occupational aspirations note pt 
children of various ages, from different socio-economic backgrounds ane “phe 
cultures that vary in degree of €conomic development and standard of living vie 
wide-spread similarity of aspirations suggests the existence of a universa 


ations: 
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among children, regardless of their backgrounds, of what occupational réles are of 
interest. 


Cultural comparisons of filial-aspiration indices 

Cultural variations in mean filial-aspiration indices are presented in Table 2; 
Where cultures are ranked from high to low in this regard. For this analysis it was 
decided to combine the data for lower- and middle-class boys for several reasons. 
First, the filial-aspiration indices actually collected in the different cultural settings 
only permitted three degrees of variation: the son’s occupational aspiration was 
categorized as being above, below or at the same social-class level as was his father’s 
Occupation. More gradations of comparisons could, of course, be used in deter- 
Mining filial-aspiration indices, but in the present study it was not feasible to obtain 
more refined occupational comparisons. Consequently, the middle-class boys have 
less Opportunity of aspiring above their father’s occupational level then do lower- 
class boys, and lower-class boys are similarly limited at the other extreme in that 


Table 3. Variance analysis for culture and age variations in filial-aspiration indices* 


Source of variation Sum of squares df. Mean square F Significance 
Culture 40:85 10 4'085 11'1216 «oor 
Age 21:882 2 10:941 29:7876 <оо1 
Interaction 13473 20 0:6736 1:8339 <0'05 

ithin 527504 1,436 03675 
Total 603°71 1,468 


* Because the N’s varied from cell to cell, the methods for equating cell entries suggested 
by Ferguson (1959, p. 259 f) were carried out. The N's varied primarily because of children 
Who gave no aspirations, i.e., they didn’t know what they wanted to be when adults. 


they have less opportunity of aspiring below their fathers’ occupational level. 
Social class comparisons would have been affected by these limitations and were 
accordingly not made. Instead, attention is directed here to cultural and age 
Variations based on samples of approximately equal numbers of lower- and middle- 
Class boys at the three different age levels. | | TA 
able 3 presents the results of an 11 x 3 analysis of variance of the distribution of 
filial-aspiration indices. It will be noted that there are reliable differences among 
Cultural and age groups of boys and that the age and cultural variations interact. 
he Minimum cultural differences needed for significance (presented in Table 2) 
indicate that there are two clearly distinguished cultural clusters. Those having 
high filial-aspiration indices are: Turkey, Lebanon, French Canada, Israel, the 
antu sample, Brazil and United States, in that order. Turkey is reliably higher in 
this Tespect than all other cultural samples except Lebanon, The cultures with 
Comparatively low filial-aspiration indices are: English Canada, France, Germany 
Japan, in that order. , . . 
With respect to age differences, it will be noted that there is a marked increase in 
"uà Magnitude of the indices from 6 to то years of age whereas the то- to 14-year 
increase does not quite reach significance levels. Thus, the 6-year-old boys have 
‘Ower filial-aspiration indices than do the older boys. The interaction effect noted 
Table 3 is due to age trend differences from culture to culture. In six of the 
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cultural samples (Turkey, French Canada, Israel, Germany and Japan) there are 
step-wise increases from year to year in the indices, while in four samples (Bantu, 
Brazil, English Canada and France) the highest indices are noted at age 10 with a 
decrease from 10 to 14 years. 

'The filial-aspiration index reflects the magnitude of discrepancy between a 
father's occupational achievement and his son's aspiration. In bringing these two 
elements into a ratio, it is assumed that the son sets his aspirational goals partly in 
terms of his father's actual occupation, in some cases lining up his goals with his 
father's achievement level, and in others departing from it by orienting above or 
below this parental reference point. Furthermore, we are placing emphasis on the 
average filial-aspiration index of groups of children from different cultural settings. 
It is assumed that these mean indices reflect variations in cultural orientations 
toward the next generation's getting ahead in relation to the present generation, aS 
one extreme of the dimension, or staying close to the parental pattern and per- 
petuating the actual social class standing of the family. In other terms, it is 
presumed that the index reflects a cultural attitude toward the maintenance OY 
rejection of established levels of family class status. If this attitude has culture- 
wide acceptance, one would expect that parents hold the attitude and try t? 
pass it on to their children. The attitude, however, could be entertained only by 
certain age-groups of children regardless of the values of their parents. In this 
respect, the index could reflect a feeling of disappointment by the younger gener" 
tion toward the cultural achievements of the older generation, a sort of looking back 
one generation with chagrin if not with anger. 

It may clarify these notions if we try to apply them in an interpretation of two 
trends apparent in the data of Table 2. The French samples show a reliable de- 
crease in filial-aspiration indices for the ro- to 14-year-old groups (t= 2:06, 
b«005) while Japanese, German and Israeli boys show reliable increases 1: 
Scores from IO tO I4 years (t = 3:90; t= 2:50; and і = 2:39 respectively). ‘These 
Bre ai di p ын of the French culture curtail any e 
ЖАЙ Ger » ures by the time a boy reaches his teens whereas Japan Й 

: у man socializers may lose some type of control over their children's азрша 
= : den ien Lud teen-age boys in the J apanese and German mag 
was apparently the am at “gus Bon e e ME — мек eu 
support for high filial-as cin Pe im н Теа, а s. npe rs h age 
level. We have no мыр йа ал ^ Lee е се = Е er 
liousness of children in cultural mine солони degr al г calls 
for further research specificall eter мн рө? сч т ae rious 
exitasas differ in Seay йш caen to test the notion that socializers in V2 

oward their children's desires to get ahead. 


The relation of filial aspirations to achievement values 


McClelland (1961) has recently collected samples of children’s readers Dew 
various countries and has analysed their content for achievement themes. The 
readers were those in popular use in 1950 in each country. This time period seem: 
especially appropriate for our present purposes since all three age groups wor 


im 
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probably have used these readers. McClelland's sample of nations included nine 
of the eleven used in our own study. The means and standard scores for л Achieve- 
ment (derived from the analysis of the children's readers) for the nine nations are 
presented in the right-hand section of Table 2. 

The datum of interest here is the correlation between mean cultural filial- 
aspiration indices and McClelland’s л Achievement score: rho = 0:87, significant 
at beyond the oor confidence level. This correlation reflects а large amount of 
common variance between children's desires to get ahead and cultural attitudes 
toward achievement, as these factors are measured here. The correlation indicates 
that the more traditionally settled nations (Japan, Germany and France) are less 
likely to generate this desire to get ahead whereas those cultures changing from an 
old to a new order, such as those in the Middle East, are more likely to stimulate 
in their children a desire to get ahead. 

Assuming that the popularity of the readers in any cultural setting is a reflection 
of the culture-wide values which educators have chosen to stress, then we may 
Consider this correlation as supporting evidence for cultural variations in attitudes 
towards the maintenance or rejection of established levels of family class status. 
The finding suggests that socializers in various cultural settings differ in the degree 
to which they encourage their children to get ahead in relation to the levels of 
achievement attained by the current adult group. The finding also suggests that 
achievement orientations may depend upon cultural variations in the freedom 
afforded children to modify established levels of the family’s social standing, 
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The Effect of the Ethnic Grouping of the Experimenter upon 
Children's Responses to Tests of an Ethnic Nature 


By GRAHAM M. VAUGHAN 


Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand 


The responses of 240 Maori and pakeha (White) children to tests of ethnic awareness and 
attitudes were examined in relation to the ethnic grouping of E. Half of the children of cach 
ethnic group were tested by a Maori E and half by a pakeha E. With one exception, the E 
variable did not affect children's performance on awareness tests. On attitude tests, however, 
a defensive reaction by older Maori children, who favoured pakeha figures more frequently 
when E was pakeha rather than Maori, was noted. No such shift in response was observed 
in pakeha children. The results indicate that in ethnic attitude research, particularly when 
subjects used are drawn from a minority group, the provision of own-race interviewers 
should be an automatic control. 


INTRODUCTION 

In interview situations which involve psychological testing, the adequacy of the 
interviewer is often judged in terms of his administrative skill. An instance in 
which this criterion may be inadequate is when an attempt is being made t9 
measure ethnic attitudes, since it is possible that Ss’ responses may be determined 
in part by the interviewer's race. The scant attention paid to the effects of this 
variable in attitude research, particularly in studies where S and E differ by ethnic 
group, has been described as a major design fault (Dreger & Miller, 1960). The 
available American evidence (Heine, 1950; Trent, 1954; Rankin & Campbell, 1955) 
suggests that this conclusion is warranted. 

The present study examined the effects of varying the ethnic grouping of Е upo” 
the performance of Maori and pakeha (white) New Zealand schoolchildren оп 2 
number of tests of ethnic awareness and attitudes. Research has already indicate 
the existence of unfavourable ethnic attitudes in New Zealand, among pakeha 
students (Thompson, 1959; Vaughan & Quartermain, 1961; Vaughan, 1962), 
pakeha children (Vaughan & Thompson, 1961; Vaughan 19645), and Maor 
children (Vaughan, 1964b). АП of these studies employed OnE Es. In the 
present study, other-race Es were introduced and Ss' responses were to be сот” 
pared with those of groups tested by own-race Es. 


М 
Subjects IETHOD 


LAM : hese age ious 
of significant changes in ethnic awareness and FTU peer oe (Vaughan, 
1963, 1964a, 1964b). There were an equal number of Maori and pakeha Ss at each of the 
three levels, and groups were divided evenly by sex. All Ss w поје. 
Pakeha Ss were selected at random fro; У hools 
approached were included. 


ere enrolled at primary $C 
m class rolls, while all Maori Ss at the 5C 
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Experimenters 

Two Es were used, one a Maori and the other a pakeha. The author acted as pakeha E 
and a psychology student recommended by the Department of Maori Affairs acted as Maori 
E. The latter was darkskinned and of full Maori parentage. Both Es had had previous 
acquaintance with members of the ethnic out-group and were practised in establishing 
Tapport in an interview situation. The Es were of similar physical stature and hair colour, 
and both were dressed alike during testing. Matters of procedure were rehearsed to ensure 


comparable conditions of administration. 
Half of the Ss of both ethnic groups at each CA level were tested by the Maori E and half 


by the pakeha E. 
Materials 
Seven tests of ethnic awareness and three tests of ethnic attitudes, constructed of doll and 


picture materials, were used. : "m 
The awareness tests included : (1) Picture Identification: Which of two figures looks like S? 


(2) Doll Identification: As for (1). (3) Picture Discrimination: Which one of three figures is 
different ? (4) Doll Discrimination: As for (3). (5) Doll Assembly: Make up two dolls from 
Jigsaw pieces. (6) Doll Classification (A): What kind of doll (brown-skinned, in traditional 
Maori costume) is this? (7) Doll Classification (B): As for (6) but in pakeha clothing. 

The attitude tests included: (1) Stereotypes: Which figure, of each of six pairs, is more 
‘lazy’, * clever’, etc.? (2) Picture Preference: Choose a playmate one from each of two pairs. 


(3) Doll Preference: Choose one from a pair to take home. Г . 
Further details concerning the structure and implications of these tests are available 


Vaughan, 1963, 19644). 
Procedure 


The tests were administered in an order which distributed the attitudinal measures 
through the test series. Ss were tested individually with an average time of 15 minutes. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Ethnic awareness 

A broad outline, only, of results in this section are given. 

The mean proportion of Maori Ss making correct responses to each awareness 
test with a Maori Ё (and with a pakeha E) were: Picture Identification, 0:68 (0:57) 
Doll Identification, 0°73 (0°72); Picture Discrimination, 0-64 (0°73); Doll Dis- 
crimination, 0:93 (0:98); Doll Assembly, o:88 (0:87); Doll Classification (A), о:92 
(0-85); Doll Classification (В), 0°83 (0°45). Of these means, a difference by the E 
Variable is significant only on the Doll Classification Test (B), where analysis for 
the three CA groups shows x? = 17:21 (d.f. = 2, p<o-oor). This solitary finding 
may stem from shyness in Maori Ss when their task is to verbalize the concept 
“Maori? for a pakeha Е. (Such verbalization is required by the Classification Tests 
only.) Maximal cues, i.e. traditional Maori costume, in the Doll Classification 
Test (A) do not produce the same effect, where failure to respond might suggest 
Ignorance in 5. А 

_Comparable figures for pakeha Ss with a Maori Е (and with a pakeha E) were: 

'cture Identification, o:98 (0°95); Doll Identification, o:85 (0:93); Picture Dis- 
“timination, 0-71 (о-у); Doll Discrimination, 0:97 (0-97); Doll Assembly, 0-95 
(0:93); Doll Classification (A), 0°93 (0°90); Doll Classification (B), 0°72 (0:82). 
None of these differences by the ethnic grouping of E are significant. 

Generally, these findings do not indicate a significant relationship between the 

Variable and Ss’ performance on awareness tests. Other trends not relevant to 
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this context, e.g. effects of age and ethnic grouping of 5, are discussed elsewhere 


(Vaughan, 1963, 19644). 


Ethnic attitudes 


The proportions of Maori Ss at each CA level favouring own-race figures on 
each of the attitude tests, and the E variable, are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Proportions of Maori children favouring own-race figures on three attitude 
tests in relation to ethnic grouping of experimenter 


Test Ethnic Age level Mean 
grouping == =: ё 
ofE 7 9 12 
1. Stereotypes Maori 0:33 0:33 O'55 040 
pakeha 0:25 0:39 0:37 034 
(Diff. : К) (9 @) (7)* (р=олв y 
x? = 4:02, d.f. = 2) 
2, Picture Maori 0:20 0:15 о:бо 0:32 
Preference pakeha 0:20 0:30 0:15 0:22 
(Diff. : x°) С) (=) (15:88)1 (107) 
3. Doll Maori 040 о:бо o:8o obo 
Preference pakeha 0:35 0:70 0°45 0:50 
oie) C) C9  G89t (684) 
* b«o20 
T р<о'о5 
ti p«ooo: 


It will be observed in Tables 1 and 2 that the Chi Square test is used in analysing ше 
nominal data of the two Preference Tests. The structure of the Stereotypes Test, honera 
permits the ordering of Ss in terms of the number of occasions (six through zero) that ow 


race figures are favoured. In this instance, maximum information is yielded by аррђу а 
the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test. 


These results indicate that Maori Ss favour own-race figures less frequently m 
each test when E is pakeha. On over: 


- all means this trend is not significant, althous 
marginally so (р « o:20) for the Stereotypes Test. But by CA level the effects 0 
the E variable are slight at CA 7 and 9, yet marked at CA 12. At the latter lev? 
Maori Ss respond in a way which is influenced by Es ethnic grouping: а surface 
attitude favouring other-race figures is promoted by employing an other-race tester: 
This suggests that the older Maori child uses a defence of a protective-withdraw@ 
kind in an initial contact with a member of the ethnic out-group. Perhaps repeat? 


equal-status contacts with a pieis 
: ве pakeha would revea i but evide 
pertinent to this issue is lacking. ко 


The proportions of pakeha Ss at са 
each of the attitude tests, and the E v 
Inspection of Table 2 shows that 
frequently on the Stereotypes and Pict 
a reverse trend on the Doll Prefere 


ch CA level favouring own-race figures ЮР 
ariable, are shown in Table 2. z 
pakeha Ss favour own-race figures mor 
ure Preference Tests, when Æ is ракећа Vit 
псе Test. These effects, however, аге 20а 
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significant. The same holds for an analysis by CA level. This finding could indicate 
that pakeha Ss perceive themselves as members of a privileged ethnic majority (cf. 
Morland's (1958) observation concerning American Whites), and that consequently 
a defence of the kind associated with older Maori Ss would serve no useful function. 


Table 2, Proportions of pakeha children favouring own-race figures on three attitude 
tests in relation to ethnic grouping of experimenter 


Test Ethnic Age level Mean 
grouping = = 
of E 9 9 12 
1. Stereotypes Maori o:82 0:64 0:57 0°68 
pakeha 077 0:70 044 0:64 
(Diff. : Kj) (2) (3) (3) (D = 0'067, 
x? = 0:54, d.f. = 2) 
2. Picture Maori 0:90 о:8о о:бо 0:77 
Preference pakeha 085 075 0:45 о:67 
(Dif. : 2) о o (© — сву 
3. Doll Maori о:8о 0:55 0'25 0'53 
Preference pakeha o'85 o'65 025 0:58 
(Diff. x3) Q © C2 (eo) 


It was concluded that a significant relationship between the E variable and 
Performance on attitude tests was restricted to Maori Ss, and then only at the 


Oldest CA level examined. . . | 
Finally, the present results point tc the influence of the interviewer's ethnic 


Brouping, in some circumstances, upon Ss’ responses to tests of ethnic attitudes. 
In New Zealand, this effect was observed only among Ss who are members of an 


ethnic minority. On the last point further cross-cultural evidence is desirable. In 


апу о; Á Pg E Я 
Dy given instance, however, the provision of own-race Es should be considered an 


automatic control in ethnic attitude research. 
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Critical Notice 
By A. В. JONCKHEERE 


Thought and Language. By L. S. Vygotsky. London and New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1962. Pp. 168. 38s. 


This is a version of the Russian edition which first appeared a few months after the author's 
Premature death in 1934 at the age of 38. In preparing the book for publication Vygotsky 
tried to combine a number of separate essays, many of them previously published, into a 
coherent whole by dictating various passages during his last illness. Possibly as a result of 
the haste with which the book was prepared it tended to be both repetitive and diffuse, though 
the translators have tried to remove these flaws by abridging and editing the original text. 
Despite their efforts, however, the translation still shows traces of these faults, and the dis- 
jointed nature of the work together with Vygotsky’s strong, digressive and polemical ten- 
dencies, make it extremely difficult to follow his at times brilliant and original trains of thought. 
Asa Consequence the content of the book is perhaps best presented by giving a brief summary 
ОЁ its separate chapters. а А | 

Vygotsky starts by considering the theoretical presuppositions which hindered Psycho- 
Ogists investigating the connection between thought and language. According to him, they 
tended either to identify the two—and hence refused to face the problem of their inter- 
relation—or to investigate them in isolation, trying to relate them later by using an ‘external 
connection between distinct processes’. Vygotsky then introduces his fundamental methodo- 
Оріса] thesis, that progress can be made only if we analyse complex phenomena into units 
and not ‘elements’ ; for analysis into ‘elements’ leaves the investigator with the task of seeking 

the mechanical interaction of the elements in the hope of Чаш женин ina purely specu- 
ative Way, the vanished properties of the whole’. ‘Units’, however, unlike elements’, 
retain all the basic properties of the whole, and cannot be further subdivided without losing 
em. In the present context Vygotsky proposes the fruitful ‘unit’ to be word meaning’, 
апа claims that the very nature of the connection between word and meshing changes as a 
result 9f the child's general development n the аге thought functions: ‘ Thought and 
Peech a primary unchanging bond. | e у 
In Күскү ан киге" af Данга ргеѓасе 10 the Russian edition of Piaget's 
TSt two books, Vygotsky criticizes Piaget's interpretation of the Оку of egocentric 
SPeech, For Piaget, egocentric speech was a direct expression of the chi d's egocentric 
thought and ann а diate stage between primary autism and the gradual socialization of 
thought as the child grew up. For Vygotsky, the sequence is virtually reversed. Egocentric 
Speech is поп Етен qn bea phenomenon of the transition from the initial social activity of 

е child to his more individualized activity: speech for oneself, and later inner speech, 
Originates through differentiation from speech for others. In a pamphlet entitled Com- 
ments, issued separately with this volume, Piaget agrees with most of Vygotsky s criticisms 
and indicates how much of his subsequent work, in the quarter of acentury since the publica- 
ation of his first books, is in substantial agreement with Vygotsky s viewpoint. . 

Next, Stern's deon concerning the child’s sudden discovery that ‘each thing has a 
name?’ are rejected for being too ‘intellectualistic’. According to Vygotsky, Stern attributed 
this discove J to an almost innate tendency to search for meaning, and he dismisses the thesis 
12а typica] [oes : * Stern answers the question of why and how speech acquires meaning 

y Saying: from the intentional tendency, i.e. the tendency towards meaning. We are re- 
mee of Moliére's physician who explained the soporific effect of opium by its soporific 

а без, -— А 
ha the next chapter Vygotsky analyses Kóhler's cech она тве ol sn 
ers that though these animals show the rudiments o oth thought ar о а, HE ly 

Pressive) there is no evidence that at this level the two are in any way interrelated. is is 
chiefly because th ditions required for the ape's effective intellectual functioning are not 
оге Which Жош dad Me discovery of the functional use of um or eae = con- 

Udes that ‘in the phylogeny of thought and speech, a pre-linguistic phase in the development 
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of thought, and a pre-intellectual phase in the development of speech, are clearly discernible’. 
Similarly, with very young children this relative independence of thought and speech can 
also be observed, following different lines of development until they meet at about the age of 
two, ‘whereupon thought becomes verbal and speech rational’. 

The fifth chapter analyses the process of concept formation in children. By using the 
blocks and the technique with which his name is uniquely associated in this country, Vygotsky 
distinguishes between three major developmental phases prior to the attainment of abstract 
conceptual thinking. At first the child can only form unorganized heaps based on vague 
subjective bonds having little relation to the objective characteristics of the blocks. Later 
these characteristics are taken into account, but only to produce ' complexes’, in which the 
relations between the blocks selected are concrete and factual rather than abstract and logical. 
The bridge between ‘complexes’ and concepts is achieved when s pseudo-concepts’” appear. 
'These are groupings having all the appearance of true conceptual classification, but which 
further examination shows to have been based on ‘ complex ’ thinking. Fascinating digressions 
into philology, the language of primitive people, and communication among deaf-mutes 
illustrate, and perhaps confirm, the distinctions Vygotsky tries to make between these 
phases of concept formation. 

In the sixth chapter, the longest, most diverse and difficult to follow, a distinction is drawn 
between children’s spontaneous and non-spontaneous concepts; an important example of 
the latter being the scientific ideas which are mainly acquired by formal instruction. Since 
spontaneous concepts develop as a result of everyday experience, it naturally follows that 
scientific concepts defined in terms of them must also develop. Vygotsky, however, further 
maintains that conversely, as scientific concepts develop, so do the spontaneous concepts 
upon which they are based, and concludes that: ‘The development of the child's spontaneous 
concepts proceeds upward and the development of his scientific concepts downward, to # 
more elementary and concrete level. An important, and perhaps surprising, pedagogica 
consequence is that, according to Vygotsky, instruction should not necessarily wait for the 
appearance of the appropriate spontaneous concepts. This general thesis is then usec to 
analyse the complicated interactions between instruction in school subjects, and the child 5 
thought processes peculiar to his developmental stage. "T'here are, again, numerous digres- 
ET one of the more interesting being the suggestion that a distinction be made between 2 
ete = — by the usual mental tests, and the level the child is M p 
crepancy between these ies Ve m ҮЗ БЕУ surec that a Fear based ОВ me in- 

ental ages will be a more helpful clue to the dynamics of 1 


The last chapter has already appeared in English (Psychiatry, vol. 2, 1939) and, besides 
repeating many of the previous arguments and criticisms, contains further speculations 


ees a there is sufficient rapport between speakers, public speech can be drastic? 

: = yet still perform its communicative function, Vygotsky suggests that inner 

eet ен an tem form of this tendency, leading even to the disappearance of words: 
e one is then talking to oneself, rapport and context are at their most effective strength: 

4 i and а 41" 

cussion of Stanislavsky's techniques of theatrical production, while Vygotsky himself ёХ^ 


B oe sere hardly does justice to the wealth of perspicacious, subtle, and suggestive 
ich are scattered throughout the work, indicating forcefully the extrem 


made comparatively little progress since his time. In his attack on these problems у 
discusses a vast range of phenomena, but an astounding omission is НЕ еа considers 
aphasic, and gives only a passing mention of schizophrenic, language disorders- Neithe" 
Hughlings J ackson s nor Henry Head’s works are mentioned. У hough they must surely pave 
been known to him, and would have supplied valuable evidence for some of his ideas- 


ae Р „inal 
A р! Studies are often so cursorily reported that at times itis a, es 


impossible to gather what were the procedures he employed. When, for example, he ge 
an account in Chapter 5 of his famous work using the ‘ Vygotsky blocks’ in order that * 
, 
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reader might reasonably follow the discussion the translators were obliged to supply quota- 
tions (from Hanfmann and Kasanin's Conceptual Thinking in Schizophrenia) giving details of 
the experimental situation. It is unfortunate, moreover, that according to Professor Luria 
none of the experimental studies mentioned in the book were ever published in full. But 
the work must have been of seminal importance in the history of Russian psychology though, 
as Professor Bruner states in his Introduction, it was apparently suppressed in 1936 and only 
reappeared in 1956. It freed Russian psychologists from the domination of Pavlov whilst at 
the same time, by emphasizing the developmental aspects of behaviour, it enabled them to 
avoid some of the pitfalls of the Gestaltists. 

Today we can appreciate how many of Vygotsky's ideas were later developed by philo- 
Sophers and literary critics such as Wittgenstein, Ogden, Richards, Empson, and others 
concerned with the problems of language and meaning, but it is difficultto think of many 
Psychologists who have since contributed as much as Vygotsky did within this domain: signi- 
ficantly, it is the first work by a psychologist to appear in the series ‘Studies in Communi- 
Cation’, the two previously published volumes being by Quine and Cherry. 


Book Reviews 


The Perception of Causality. By A. Michotte. "Translated by T. R. & E. Miles. 
London: Methuen, 1963. Pp. xxii-- 425. 455. 


АП psychologists must welcome the appearance, even if long delayed, of this very com- 
petent translation by Professor and Mrs Miles of Michotte's La Perception de la Causalité. 
Too little is known by English-speaking psychologists of the very extensive body of work 
carried out by Professor Michotte at the University of Louvain. Yet not only the topic studied, 
but also the general approach and methodology, constitute one of the most valuable and 
important contributions to psychology in the last twenty years. It is to be hoped that this 
English edition will be widely read and thoroughly pondered. It should be mentioned that 
it contains an entirely new section, not in the French editions, on recent experiments and 
certain new hypotheses based on their results. у 

But first, for those unacquainted with this work, a brief outline of how Michotte began his 
investigation of the manner in which the phenomena of mechanical causality may be demon- 
strated and experienced: In the initial experiment, a black square moves across a screen until 
its edge touches that of a motionless red square, and then stops; after a brief interval of time 
the red square moves away in the same direction ; observers then report that they perceived 
the moving black Square to ‘cause’ the red square to move in turn—the so-called ‘launching 
effect’. Clearly, no physical causality is involved; yet the perception of causality is spon- 
taneous, provided that the temporal and spatial conditions are suitably arranged. It should be 
noted that Michotte carefully refrained from suggesting to his subjects that they might 
perceive these causal effects; and in all his later work he used naive subjects who had no 
expectations as to what they would see. 

The conditions in which these and similar effects were perceived were investigated by 
Michotte and his collaborators in over a hundred experiments of a similar nature, using a 
the main the movements of simple shapes across a screen. In the course of these experiments 
it was possible to distinguish between effects such as the above, in which observers reporte 
immediate and spontaneous impressions of causality; and those in which other types © 
inter-related movements were reported, including many which were similar to movements 
encountered in everyday life. Here the subjects reported that, for instance, it was ‘as if’ one 
movement triggered off another, or ‘as if’ a large object was carrying a smaller one upon m 
In other words, a series of events for which there was no obvious explanation was describe 
in terms of similar series of events experienced in everyday life. Michotte’s contention WES 
however, that the initial causal impressions could not be explained in terms of familiar 
everyday life experiences. Indeed, causality was sometimes perceived in circumstances 1n 
Which it would not ordinarily appear, as for instance when the black square did not actually 
touch the red square but was Separated from it by a blank space. ‘Thus although he accepts 
children gradually develop an understanding of the circum- 
ormally occurs through the movements they themselves ' cause » 
~ : ; or pushing objects, Michotte maintains that nevertheless we Рег" 
сше mechanical causality Spontaneously and without prior experience in certain well- 
defined physical conditions, just as We perceive movement. 

"This is, of course, а gross over-simplification of Michotte's theories and experimental 
results. It is impossible to pass judgment on these without careful reading of the whole 
book. Even in translation it is not always easy to grasp the subtlety of his concepts, particu" 
lar of the phenomenal nature of inter-related movement effects, nor to follow the argument? 
he has put forward to account for them. But although this work and the particular phenomen? 
to which it is devoted may be said to be primarily of interest to students of perception, never 
theless the approach and methodology are of great importance in psychology generally: 
One must note firstly the extreme ingenuity of the experimental techniques, which employ 
very simple but carefully controlled presentations to demonstrate the conditions in which 
the different phenomena are experienced. Thus Michotte cannot be faulted by the criticis™ 


stances in which causality n 
for instance by dropping o 
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often levelled at the Gestalt psychologists that their experiments were inadequately controlled ; 
nor that the subjects knew beforehand what they were expected to see. Particularly significant 
is his use of the spontaneous verbal reports of naive subjects as constituting evidence on the 
phenomenal nature of their perceptions. Clearly, evidence of this kind must be obtained 
and handled with care; but it has too often been neglected in behavioural studies. In the 
latter, the experimenter has assumed that he can infer the nature of the subject's experience 
from his reactions to the experimental conditions, with the consequence that conflicting re- 
sults are often inexplicable. Moreover, in adopting the hypothetico-deductive method, the 
experimenter has often failed to allow for important types of experience not envisaged in his 
hypotheses, because the subjects have not been encouraged or even permitted to report them. 
There is a great number of phenomena which might profitably be studied by methods similar 
to these, observing the spontaneous percepts arising from simple and easily controlled per- 
Ceptual configurations; for instance, simplified representations such as those of Brunswick 
9f human emotional expressions. However, it is clear from Michotte's work that hypo- 
thesizing as to the nature and origin of such experience is likely to be a difficult and complex 
Problem. There are few psychologists with the originality of mind, the ingenuity in experi- 
mental design and technique, the psychological insight and the expertise in argument, who 


could produce work such as this. 
M. D. VERNON 


Research in Personality. Martha Т. Mednick & Sarnoff A. Mednick (Eds.). New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1963. x+627 рр. 


"This volume brings together a cafeteria assortment of papers for the consumption of 
te students in psychology. Over fifty journal articles 
e been assembled to give students a close view of the 
ry research in personality. | 

sent a series of ' background papers' intended to 
tualization in the field. (Among the more 


advanced undergraduate or gradua 
(none published prior to 1950) hav 
Substance and method of contempora 

Inan introductory section the editors pre 
acquaint the reader with aspects of current concep 1. ( 
thought provoking of these are Cronbach’s argument for a united discipline of psychology 
and Allport’s brief for a broadened conception of psychodynamics.) In succeeding portions 
of the volume papers are grouped to deal with the following: experimental studies of develop- 

, pa a 
Ment, perception and personality, anxiety an 
a resolution, personality organization, 
n 


d stress, expression of conflict through fantasy, 
and illustrative examples of the cross-cultural 


nd replies to critiques supplement several of 

the research rts. Thus students are provided with front-row seats from which they can 
reports. à 

attend to successive statements in th 

© an extent the volume suffers from 


tioned in the index. A further indication of this 

esenting original data on human adults, three- 
h subjects. The 

Quarter, dergraduate or graduate students as researc 

i 8 of llege underg | : Б 

Scientist. oc andi Эё seta is to tap that most readily available mine of -— research 

Тезоцге, eua derstandable. And in numerous instances this predilection for 

i Ss, сеен, PUR mbers of the public contributes 


usin ; ‘culate and well-educated me 
ate and we : ‘i А 
па с ан acci dun ing considered. Yet the cumulative effect of ignoring 


distorti Я be к 
rtion t c phenomena Ч еге 8 
Such perso iE а р енна of social differentiation as class and ethnic group ee 
1 its th Ae ae is otherwise a useful volume on personality research. 

€ perspective of what is 0 


ass and socio-economic status go unmen 


imbalance is the fact that of the 30 papers pr 
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Psychology Through Experiment. С. Humphrey (ed.). London: Methuen, 1963. 
Pp. 307. 305. | 

It is difficult to consider seriously the possibility of even a general course in e tins 
being taught without students being introduced to practical and d ied die 
some kind. Even so authors have apparently been slow or unprepared а: is dem e 
laboratory courses. The large research Handbooks cannot, of course, be a ees 
less advanced or introductory experimental courses while the available smal = anc x o 
texts usually either cover very limited fields only or are ' cook-books which о qoe jd 
intelligence of our students. For these reasons one welcomes with appreciation the a > и 
ance of a book which has at once a strong practical orientation but which at the Ber Amit 
does not neglect the theoretical consideration of its concepts, hypotheses and ae ie 

Professor Humphrey, as editor, has contrived by his choice of contributors to in мем 
width of modern psychology in a volume which, considering its size and cost, is сем E 
more comprehensive than any other available. In his "Introduction for s 
attempts to clear up some of the misunderstandings which have arisen about We pr гобоя 
as experimenting on the human mind, the value of comparative studies, interre T Euh 
between scientific systems, scientific method and the contributions of philosophy ani iem is 
analysis to psychology. It is unfortunate that he tries to do so much since his к a fair 
inevitably cryptic and unconvincing. Significantly, neither Freud nor Wittgenstein ge Mns 
hearing and it is perhaps worth noting that although the historian can only bier pri Blew 
song the Syrens sang’ (p. 5) he is able to ascertain the direction of the winds whic 
ships toward them! | А 

Even the most casual glance at the rest of the book indicates clearly the skill and ee m 
‘know-how’ of each of the contributors. Mr Gregory's argument is often beautifully e —_ 
and he combines the techniques devised for his own research with what probably, takena n 
Side the contribution of Professors Kay and Szafran, is the most easily understood descrip "a 
of ‘information theory’ available in the existing literature. Dr Dixon chooses saree 
ments, on apparent movement, constancies and word-recognition thresholds which i te ain 
Some different approaches to perceptual theory extremely well. Professor Hunter ap 
chooses three experiments on serial-remembering, retroactive interference (note M седе 
hibition) and some effects of ‘set’ on remembering. These experiments, along wat pei 
described by Mr Foss, notable of which are the experiments on unconscious and = Dr 
factors in thinking, are probably more simple to conduct than any others in the book. => 
Watson selects four demonstrations on learning; conditioned hand-withdrawal, serial learn ate 
of nonsense syllables, animal maze learning and human problem solving, which, fadus 
clearly that* associative-connections "-type theories of learning require extensive modificati = 
This contribution is particularly noteworthy since it includes an extremely well rn 
account of how to avoid artefacts in experiments of this kind. Dr Deutsch's eei 
would be memorable if it were confined only to his advice on the care and use of a 
rats. However, he also describes experiments on drive discrimination, spontaneous altern: 


Н aei SES : je 
tion and latent extinction in the course of which he indicates the development of his mod 
fications of Hull's learning theory, 


Readers, students particularly, may be forg: 


(see Introduction, p. 23) or, БЕ г 
mount of additional space necessary for illustratin: 
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the wide reliance which they place upon statistical treatments, particularly non-parametric 
techniques. This latter procedure would probably have pointed up the need for the one 
really significant omission in the book—a chapter entitled ‘Experimental Design’ which one 
hopes Professor Humphrey will consider writing himself for future editions. However, 
Important as these points appear to be in their detailed contexts, it should be emphasized 
that this is manifestly not a‘ cook-book'. The onus of thinking is placed squarely on the reader 
who, after reading each chapter, must feel that he has been engaged in an important intel- 
lectual exercise—the questions left unanswered, the hypotheses left untested, the problems 


left unsolved remain for his further consideration. 
GERALD H. FISHER 


Verbal Learning and Verbal Behaviour. Charles N. Cofer (ed.). New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. 241. 


In recent years there has been a tremendous multiplication of research on verbal learning 
and verbal behaviour. This book, which consists of papers given at a conference in 1959 
under the auspices of New York University and the U.S. Office of Naval Research, typifies 
many of the ideas and findings currently being discussed. There are, for example, papers on 
the present status of interference theory (Postman), individual differences in learning (Noble), 
the róle of meaning (Bousfield) and the effects of frequency and transition probability (Deese). 
The Speakers concentrate mainly on data and methods with little or no reference to any 


defined modelofthe learning process, other than concepts suchas the S-R link, generalization, 
interference and mediation, which rather summarize than explain experimental findings. 
ample, Underwood's technique 


The book contains many scattered points of interest: for ex c у 
9f modified free recall which clearly demonstrates and measures the unlearning of first list 


Items during learning of a second list, and Deese's suggestion that word frequency may play 
по direct part in facilitating learning. Postman's reassessment of interference theory is useful 
and important. However, advance in this field has been slow, and one senses hard straining 
to adapt or even discard old ideas of rote learning rather than finding any achieved conceptual 

reakthrough. Goss, for instance, discusses the learning of conceptual schemes, a topic 
of interest, but which is analysed mainly in terms of stimulus and response variables г 
Viously applied to nonsense syllables, which bear little new fruit in this оо Bous a 
Still appears to equate the meaning of ‘evil’ with the representational response’ of saying the 
Word ‘bad’, There is little or no mention of information theory, of Chomsky’s ideas on 
8rammar, of recent research on short term memory and the decay theory of зае тад of 
anguage learning in children or of its breakdown in aphasia. At the same time, t = is 
Considerable emphasis in the discussion by some at least of the participants оа sig 
earlier theories of verbal learning are proving inadequate in dealing with — variables, 
Опе trial learning, linguistic context, problems of encoding and the choice o: E g relevant unit 
In learning. The form in which the conference is given has some advantages: t : тты 7 
Written in advance and the discussion is introduced by a prepared paper and fo е by 
only a summary of the major points made by other speakers, thus avoiding some of the 
bathos Which may be produced when spontaneous comments are given in ы. _The dis- 
cussion, indeed, often proves more stimulating than the paper itself. The n in general 
drives a few more nails into the coffin of a simple associationist analysis of verbal learning and 


chavio vi ;ving birth to any major new understanding. 
ur, without giving —— 


The Canford Families: A Study of Social Casework and Group Work. P. Halmos (ed.). 
The Sociological Review Monograph. No. 6. January 1963. University of Keele. 
255. 


According to temperament and mood, the social psychologist may feel overwhelmed or 


Stimulated by the amount of work that urgently requires to be done. In all sciences there 
Must be a continual stream of new questions to ask, answers to find. А special urgency is 
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felt, however, when the answers are eagerly awaited in the field of application. For the 
social psychologist the field of social work is one such. 

In Canford a number of social workers set up a new form of co-operative framework in 
order to work with a set of sixteen families who were not ‘problem families’ as the term is 
normally understood, but yet had problems with which trained outsiders might help. 'Гһе 
idea was broached in 1952, found financial backing in 1956-7, and was executed between 
1957 and 1960. The monograph under review is a brief history of what happened, chapters 
being contributed by Elisabeth Howarth, Director of the project and tutor of the Child Care 
course at the North Western Polytechnic, Madge Hamilton and Moses Laufer, the group 
workers, Irene Spackman and Michael Power, the psychiatric social workers, and G. Stewart 
Prince, the psychiatric consultant. 

Each chapter raises problems of theory and application for the social psychologist. The 
chapters on ‘Aims and Development’ and on ‘Organization and Methods’ are instances. 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of different administrative structures for co- 
operative social work? What are the adjustments which workers with diverse training and 
functions must, may, and will not, make in case conferences? Is a special set-up necessary if 
the functions described in this monograph are to be performed? If not, how many present 
facilities be guided to change in the desired direction ? 

The chapters on the families, their background and their problems use illuminating 
statistical tables and descriptions. Nevertheless, the workers, the commentators and the 
reviewer feel the lack of a theory of the family (family structures—family relationships— 
family processes—family in social context) which all would find equally useful for writing 
up their data and for discussing hunches or findings. 

Again, although the accounts of the casework with the families are informative and rest 
securely on the experience of others elsewhere in the past, so that one feels that the workers 
know what they are doing, yet—for this reviewer at least—the fecling remains a feeling- 
There is no objective standard, either of logic (2 x 2 = 4) or of result (this-bridge-has-sSuP- 
ported-that-load), to confirm the impression. This difficulty is especially relevant to the 
accounts of the group work. Boys were helped by one worker; girls and under-sevens by 
another. The two accounts differ in tone to give the impression that one was more successful 
than the other. Is this because one worker was better at the job than the other or because 
one was more sanguine in writing up the records ? 

How far we are from answering such questions! Yet if more money and more people 
were available, these problems are now within tackling distance. In conditions of greater 
eek ae the see to allocate funds for immediate help rather than for long-term thinking: 
id; Pis D маны m be less agonizing. Meanwhile, one is grateful to the от 
FERA E up the total stock of available facts, as well as on behalf of the area t 


JOSEPHINE KLEIN 


Three Hundred Years of Psychiatry 1535-1860. By Richard Hunter and Ida 


MacAlpine. Oxford University Press. Pp. xxvi, 1107. 845. 


One Hundred Years of Psychiatry. By Emil Kraepelin. London: Peter Owen- 


Pp. 163. 255. 


The long awaited publication of this anthology of psychiatric writings by Hunter and Мас- 


Alpine is a major event in the field of medical histo: Unti ast year only two major works 
existed in the English language—Hack Tuke’s D e Sane in the British Isles 
(1882), and Zilboorg's A History of Medical Psychology (1941). Horrific details of the crue 
treatment of lunatics, and an overdose of legislative history, make Hack Tuke difficult going: 
Zilboorg’s partisan theoretical attitude vitiates what is otherwise a magnificent tour de force 


Do Hunter and MacAlpine give us what we all long for—a scholarly, balanced, and wide 


ranging historical view of psychiatry ? Unfortunately the method they have chosen at once 


makes for difficulty, andin some Ways obscures their remarkable contributions to the subject- 
Tt is almost impossible to do anything but browse on this vast tome; consequently the growt 


t 
| 
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and development of ideas, and the personalities of the different authors of their books do 
not come out with the necessary clarity. If the method does not prove an insuperable diffi- 
culty to the reader, and relegate the book to the bedside—then what a wealth of information 
the reader will discover! Using over 300 selected English texts, the major part of the book is 
composed of extracts from these sources, with prefatory notes to each, either concerning the 
author or the subject. It is often alleged that ‘ British’ psychiatry has never existed, that we 
Were one of the backward races as far as psychiatry is concerned. How false this is can be 
Judged from this survey of what is only a fraction of the literature. The sixteenth-century 
Writers alone made a fundamental contribution to psychiatric thought when on the Conti- 
nent of Europe the subject was still in thrall to demonological and theological ideas. A great 
deal of work still remains to be done in the field which is now being opened up by such mag- 
nificent publications as this. The distinguished mother and son who are its authors have 
Produced a book which must be the envy of many of us who are working on the same subject. 

In comparison, the reprint of Professor Kraepelin's book is a disappointing production, 
ànd one may ask why its translation was necessary? The epilogue by Dr Laqueur gives a 


highly erroneous account of some developments in modern psychiatry. 
DENIS LEIGH 


The Unusual Child. J. Roucek (ed.). London: Peter Owen, 1962. Pp. 293. 45s. 


The central problem faced by the editor of a book, each chapter of which has been written 

Y à different author, must be the question of how to instil into it a sense of coherence and 
Consistency, There is little evidence that the editor of this book has faced this problem. He 
imself contributes a preface of only two pages where he indicates that the book aims at 
Presenting ‘a readable and all-inclusive summary of the available knowledge about а selected 
number of different categories of unusual children by outstanding authorities 3 However, 
With a few exceptions (such as the chapters on ‘The Emotionally Disturbed Child’ by the 
Sherwoods, on the ‘Socialization of the Atypical Child’ by Elkin and on ‘Community 
Services for the Unusual Child’ by the Plattors) the writing is jargon-ridden and repetitive; 
and to claim that an ‘all-inclusive summary’ could be provided Өш ау OE handicap ina 
Mere twenty pages (the average length of each chapter) is unrealistic as well as unrealized in 


this insta; | 
bllow unusual' children are dealt with: the intellectually gifted ; the 


he followi s of * 5 acte 
Mentally sen dapes emotionally disturbed child; the speech handicapped; crippling 
Conditions and special health problems; hearing problems; the blind, partially seeing and 


Colour weak: the hard to reach child (dealing not with the autistic, as one might expect, but 
the Pupil who refuses to learn); and children in need of institutional care; A D vr 
2 арќегѕ on community services and vocational rehabilitation for the unusual child, and on 
arent and te ation. | : 
he аы = the book has been written for the ^ — раза poe : 
Not having any first-hand knowledge ofthe teaching profession in the ap а! m еня 
Judge whether the average American teacher is really in need of such a general and over- 


Simplified outline which also contains few practical suggestions as to actual и methods. 
hy the book should have been published in this country is even more difficult to see. 


The discussion is far too general for comparing teaching methods or administrative practices 
ado Sel Р in this country respectively. 
рей in the United States and in the last chapter by Russell on the ‘ Pro- 


u iali i also characterize i : › 
vision тег End erp Western Europe’. Though it deals, in fact, with only two 
ыы сше у book, namely with the subnormal and the gifted 


of the i Я f the 
sub n the rest o А 
child, it eee сае Out-of-date nomenclature is used (such as asylum or mental 


Spital when training centres and mental deficiency hospitals are referred to); the procedure 


5 ire i ibed as being 
Ог ascertain; ildren used in the County of Cheshire is descri i 
1 aining subnormal chil the provision made in this county for the education 


Pical when i it is qui ical as is | 
en in fact it is quite atypical а ) с 4 
Subnormal pupils; и made to Sir Cyril Burt, noting а Сэ ыеп 
Slinquency and metal deficiency, but later evidence to the contrary is omitted; as for the 
э а: H 
at ОЁ Western Europe's procedures for ascertaining or educating the mentally subnormal 
chi 
19, the reader is left no wiser. 
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Lastly, there is only a combined subject and author index, which is both meagre and mis- 
leading, since only a few of the main topics and only some of the authors are cited. Each 
chapter is followed by a ‘selected bibliography’ and ‘notes’; in fact, notes are provided in the 
first-named section whereas the second contains references only. Taken together, however, 
they provide a useful starting point for those who wish to pursue the study of any of the 
group of unusual children covered in this book. 

M. L. KELLMER PRINGLE 


Signs, Signals and Symbols. Stella E. Mason (ed.). London: Methuen, 1963. 
Pp. xii+ 212. 355. 


The father figure of Dr Leopold Stein presides over this book which aims to present the 
British approach to Speech Therapy. The names of several of the best known speech thera- 
pists appear, Joan van Thal, Peggy Carter, Joan Pollit, Joyce Wilkins, Catherine Renfrew, 
among others. One lamented absence is Dr Muriel Morley, particularly as the stated aim 
of the book given force by Dr Stein is to follow the principles of science. In his paper he 
goes to great lengths to define science, and suggests renaming Speech Therapy ‘Rhema- 
tology' as one of the steps towards establishing itas a science. But whatever weight Dr Stein 
may give to words and their usage, and no one would argue with the importance of this, what 
makes science is method, and most of the papers in this book can by no stretch be calle 
scientific in this sense. 

The book arose from a symposium on which the title is based. We are told that this is the 
first work to be published in England relating speech pathology to the wider study of human 
communication, and this is entirely to be welcomed. In the reviewer's opinion the title is 
singularly ill chosen. It has a grandiose flavour, and signals an expectation which is scarcely 
met by the content. 

The quality of the papers is very uneven. The book contains contributions from peo 
of professions other than speech therapy, including chapters by Professor Fry, W. Haas ап 
J. L. M. Trim. There are papers on stammering, dyslalia, dysarthria, aphasia by speec 
therapists, many of which suffer by contrast with the former, with the notable exception © 
the work of the Nottingham group (Simms, Hartley, Grady) on dyslalia. G. Patrick Mere- 
dith's paper on ‘The Quantum ^£ Language’ is the most interesting in the book, where ы 
balance between mechanistic view of science and a humanist view is sought. It is indc? 
difficult in the fields of the natural sciences to strike the balance and most of the paper? go 
nowhere near toward this. 

In criticizing thus, the reviewer does not wish to suggest there is nothing of inte 
found in this book. It is not possible to do justice to several worthy papers that have fio 
been mentioned, but if Speech Therapy or ‘Rhematology’ wishes scientific recognition, ! 
must learn to apply the methods of science where possible. 
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BERENICE KRIKLER 


Gruppenstruktur und Gruppenleistung. By H. Fischer. Bern and Stuttgart: Hans 
Huber, 1962. Pp. 136. DM23.80. 


Р er 
n PPk Group Structure and Group Performance, reviews briefly for the German reagi и 
some of the types of mathematics which may be used to analyse the flow of informatio! ig 


[ i 
4 voeem dia ee small groups, drawing on Lewin, Bavelas, Leavitt, some et 
algebra, so i i i х 
g! » Some graph theory and some simple information theory. Those who read h theory 


more easily than French may find the pages introducing Berge's development of grap. 
useful, and not all will be familiar with Flament's experiments on the effects of 
structure. There is no index. 

Mathematicians are urgently needed in small group studies and the neighbouring fi 
organization theory so that the structure of complex organizations may be more ассиг 
described; possibly this appetizer may tempt some of them. 
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Effects on Sociometric Status of Institutional 
Pressure to Adjust Among Retarded Children* 


By ROBERT A. DENTLER ахо BERNARD MACKLER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This Paper reports findings from a study of the social effects of pressures to adjust to a new 
Sroup environment, as these were felt by newly arrived boys in a state hospital and training 
Centre for mentally retarded children. Previous research reveals a correlation between cottage 
Status and mental ability, and status and conformity to institutional norms. This study 
examined processes underlying these relations. For 29 retardates, mean age 9:6 years, mean 
LQ. 56, group status initially correlated highly and positively with mental ability, social 
Initiative as measured by observed frequency of attempted contacts with peers, and restriction 
ОЁ conduct as measured by frequency of aide discipline. In the second month of cottage life, 
following severe restriction by aides, these relationships changed: the abler, hence more 
frequently restricted boys, experienced a decline in status. Thus the effect of the institution 
15 to control social relations by restricting activity and so modify group structure as to make 
relative ability, social or mental, a liability. Initially, the function of institutionalization is to 


nserve individual disabilities. 


INTRODUCTION 
paper investigated the social effects of pressures to 
vironment, as these pressures were experienced by 
1 and training centre for mentally retarded 
ntified the correlates of status among 
Dentler & Mackler, 19624). If it is 
tructure of groups of institutionalized 
f the institution, then one should 
f newly arrived children as they 


The research reported in this 
adjust to a new interpersonal en 
newly arrived children in a state hospita 
children, Research reports by others have ide 
retarded children (Marden & Farber, 1961; 
true, as these studies suggest, that the status s 
retarded children reflects the functions and norms 0 

© able to observe changes in the status relations o 


3Pt to such norms А 

he general aheri is one of extending knowledge about the correlates of social 

Status among Р теи Moreover, the study of social status among retarded children 
; З , 


15 ОЁ Баг ; i f investigating features of group structure 
art . It is a way 0: Scam Ё 
Particular importance y n normal human capabilities for making 
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children would differentiate their social positions somewhat in accordance with 
differences in mental abilities. This hypothesis was tested. Primary attention was 
directed, however, to the problem of the effects of institutionalization on their status 


relations. 

The present analysis is thus directed at these questions: (1) Were positions in the 
sociometric structure associated with differences in mental ability ? (2) Which boys 
were most frequently restricted by aides, and with what effect on their status in the 
peer group? (3) Did increasing restriction by aides, taken as an indicator of in- 
stitutionalization, modify the sociometric structure ? 


PROCEDURES 


The 29 new boys, inhabitants of Cottage X, arrived at the institution within a few days of 
one another. After all were in place, the authors began 3 weeks of direct observation of inter- 
action among the boys and the aides. Every hour of the day and night was covered, but em- 
phasis was given to the waking hours when the boys were assembled as a unit. The authors 
stationed themselves in corners of rooms, tagged along to meals, to the playgrounds and 
gymnasium and to diagnostic sessions. As non-participant observers, they worked to gain а 
comprehensive impression of the pattern of cottage and institutiona! ‘ife. At the same time, 
they attended to the social behaviour of each boy, sampling sequences of individual, pair ап 
subgroup activity as these unfolded in different sections of the cottage. Following every 2 
hours of observation, the observer retired to tape record and transcribe a qualitative report of 
events. 

In addition, the following measures were obtained for individual children: 

1. Ability. To secure a global index of functioning abilities, four tests were administered 
to each of the 29 boys during the third and fourth weeks after arrival. These included the 
Porteus Maze Test of intelligence, the Parsons Language Sample (a test of verbal compre- 
hension and vocal expressive abilities), a Cottage and Grounds Map Test, and the Parsons 
Index of Social Maturity (a laboratory test analogous to the Vineland Social Maturity est 
which assesses independence training). a 

The nature and interrelation of these tests have been reported elsewhere (Dentler S 
Mackler, 1962). They yielded intercorrelations in the range of o:55 to о:8о. Scores on each 
Instrument were normalized as T-scale equivalents and combined into a single index 9 
ability. Mental ability as defined in this study is operationally specific despite the globa 
character of the index. The index estimates level of abstract maze problem solving ability, 
language ability, cognitive awareness of the layout of cottage and institutional grounds, ar 
basic social independence, characteristic of each child relative to the other children in Cottage 
X shortly after admission. The aim was to select measures of performance that hada bearing 
on adequacy of social behaviour. f 

2. Initiative. To obtain a comparatively direct measure of the interaction tendencies Ы 
each boy, an independent assistant trained in psychology coded the taped and transcribe 
o kei in terms of the frequency of social acts initiated toward other persons by pm 
oe Ew ге or ца observation. Each social act or contact, mew 45 
"T-scale acute q eight of one. The summed frequencies were normali 

quivalents. 

% Restriction. АП children in this institution are controlled through a system of rewards 
ап dur iria Clear, fairly universal regulations of norms nave been established by rid 
sand utei lii Rp eme neocon we A 
action, "Dhemeport:dstsls th ulations or resists correction sufficiently to elicit disciP 

UN вео и €tar's the nature of the violation, the disciplinary action taken, aP 
БЕ: En incident was terminated. These reports are filed in the child's records. ;ved 
"s ae eS a = eee of Pink Slips each boy in Cottage x тонап 
н пете ae dit in "Ea e institution. As the correlations were sig) umber 
of slips per boy for the first month. dis ен forthe present analysis the nth 
CM » and for the number for the 4 weeks in the secon 
» Were summed and normalized as T-scale equivalents. 


= 
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Inspection of the Pink Slips as well as direct observation indicated that most disciplinary 
actions consisted of restricting the violator to a chair, to a corner of a room or to his bedroom 
in the cottage for a period of time that varied from 10 minutes to 2 hours. Extremely severe 
violations were disciplined by temporary placement of the child in the institution's ' disturbed 
ward'. Discipline also involved restriction of privileges such as use of play equipment, but 
the primary type of restriction was limitation of social activity. 

4. Status. Major interest centred in the interpersonal relations among the 29 boys. Tests 
of sociometric status were devised which retarded children would understand. Each child's 
Photograph was mounted with pins on a large portable board. The photographs were arranged 
randomly in six rows of five columns. Atthe close of their third week of observing, the authors 
established rapport with each child, one at a time, and administered the following questions 
in the privacy and comfort of a cottage bedroom: 


Which boys would you most like to play with in the Day Hall 2 
Which boys would you most want to be (like) ? 
Which boys would you most like to work with in cleaning up the cottage ? 

The children responded with pleasure and apparent understanding to these questions. 
A minimum of three choices was elicited on each criterion. As a small internal check, the 
Picture of a boy who did not live in Cottage X was included. Each child was asked to point to 
the picture of the boy who ‘Does not live in your cottage’. Twenty-four of the children 
identified this picture correctly. Incidentally, children were invited to point to their choices, 
eliminating the problem of unscrambling a verbal response. Two weeks later, in the second 
month, these sociometric questions were administered again by a different tester. The arrange- 
ment of the pictures was changed and the tests were administered not in the cottage but in 


the hospital research unit. " А 
"rom these separate administrations, two measures were devised. The number of choices 


received on each criterion was transformed into a normalized score. Status One and Status 
Two thus measure social acceptance as play and work associates and as objects of personal 
identification. Ranks on the three criteria of choice were significantly concordant for Status 
One (p < 0:05) and for Status Two (р < 0°05), using Kendall’s W. The T-scale distributions 
9n both status measures revealed excessive clustering about the mean. For this reason, the 
Present report analyzes these data by classification of subjects into subgroups according to 


*vel of choice status. 
FINDINGS 

The subjects, all boys, ranged in age from 6 to 12, with a mean of 9:6 years. Mental 
ages on the Porteus Maze ranged from zero (for three presumably untested subjects) 
ta 15:5, with a mean of 5:5 years, and a mean I.Q. of 56. Staff а ну pr at the 
institution had tentatively identified these boys as educable. All but five of them 
(who were diagnosed by the institutional staff as imer: some degree of note- 
Worthy central nervous system pathology) met Sarason’s criteria for retardation as 


Opposed to defectiveness (Sarason, 19 59). Mental age scores on the Vineland Social 
aturity Scale ranged from 2:5 to 9°6 years, with a mean of 5:5. Most of the boys 


had attempted and failed to cope with the academic and social demands made by 


Public а d schools. " Р 
чега d in a newly constructed, commodious dormitory 


The 2 i геге house 

9 new arrivals wer e 

Cottage. This contained a large living room or lounge, a day hall with adjacent 

kitchen two large bathrooms, and sixteen two-person and two four-person bed- 
, 


rooms, and smaller utility rooms. The cottage was located эзы M identical 
Cottages in a semi-circle of dormitories surrounding the hospital, a ministration 
buildings, cafeterias and treatment and training centres. The aec Visa es a 
Self-contained social system composed of the boys, eight to eleven "à es assigned in 
Pairs of 8-hour shifts around the clock, and infrequent visitors such as nurses, the 
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chaplain, and institutional staff members. The children moved periodically between 
the cottage and other structures in the institution, to eat, to recreate, to be diagnosed, 
treated and instructed. As new boys, however, they were not absorbed immediately 
into the life of the institution. Officially, they had been admitted for probationary 
observation, diagnosis and classification. Less Officially, but more significantly for 
the lives of the children, the first months of institutional life were set apart as а 
period of instruction in an adjustment to the institutional environment. The new 
boys were socialized toward institutionally acceptable performance of elementary 
yet (for retarded children) demanding routines of feeding, clothing, bathing, re- 
creating and sleeping. Suffusing every repertoire of routine socialization was control 
through the imposition of restrictions. 

As the primary agents of socialization, the aides of Cottage X spent much of their 
time regulating the behaviour of children. Aides were constrained to work toward 
rapid and effective socialization of the boys into the basic routines for their own work 
became less demanding or stressful to the extent that the new children learned to 
behave properly. The boys in Cottage X, moreover, had been classified as educable 
and therefore as capable, relative to other children, of effective learning. The aides 
were expected to succeed. 

The frequency of efforts by aides to induce compliance among the new boys 
increased steadily during the first 8 weeks of cottage life. 'ТҺе evidence from ‘Pink 
Slips’ on pressure by restriction suggests that it reached a peak between the first 
and second months. In the second month it was reduced as the boys began increas- 
ingly to comply. 

One effect of the attempt by aides to discipline the boys through restric 


toward compliance with institutional routines, was modification of the otherwise 
spontaneous character of interpersonal relations among the children. Observation 
suggested that continuous, increasing pressure through social restriction induced 
pressure toward withdrawal from social contact, avoidance of co-operation as well 
as conflict and competition among peers, and behaviour best described as socially 
cautious, submissive or, for some boys, deviously resistant to cottage codes. 

In the first 2 months, boys in Cottage X were confined to the area of the cottage 
for roughly 15 out of every 24 hours. Few structured outlets for energies, particularly 
for social energy, were available, and these soon lost all novelty. Faced with the 
tasks of occupying time harmlessly and of training toward the elementary routines 
the aides, with their limited resources, aimed at controls guaranteeing ‘peace m 
quiet". 

The intercorrelation between ability, initiative, restriction in the first month and 
restriction in the second, are reported in Table т. The four variables are signi- 
ficantly and positively associated. The correlation between ability and restriction 
increased substantially from the first to the second month, as did the correlati? 
between initiative and restriction. 

Consistent with this, the boys who were restricted most frequently the 
month tended to be most restricted later. The correlation between first and seco? 
month restrictions (7 =0°56) is limited by the fact that the more severely reta" E 
boys resisted the demands of aides during the first few days after arrival but the? 


tions 


first 
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adapted to their new situation through withdrawal and the avoidance of conflict. 
The more able boys, in contrast, continued and in some cases increased their resist- 
ance to the demands of aides from arrival until the middle of the second month. 
In any event, the most able and the socially most active boys were most resistant to 
institutional controls and were restricted most frequently by cottage aides. 


Table 1. Intercorrelation of antecedent variables* 


Initiative Restriction ı Restriction 2 


2 3 4 
1. Ability 0'47 0:35 0:49 
2. Initiative O'51 0:73 
3. Restriction 1 0:56 
4. Restriction 2 


* Pearson r used, with scores normalized on T-scale. 
rZ0'35,p <0'05. 


Table 2. Correlations (contingency) of status one with ability, initiative, 
Restriction One and Status Two 


Boys ranked Association with 
on Status One 
С р< 
Ability 0:53 oor 
Initiative 0:56 oor 
Restriction One 0:38 010 
Status Two 0:46 0°05 


The boys were divided on sociometric status into three subgroups. Fifteen were 


Classified as having average status scores in the first month. Eight were asssigned 


to the low status group and six to the high. Association between levels of status and 
drank on sociometric status in the 


ability, initiative, restriction in the first month, an. 

Second month are reported in Table 2. Ability and initiative are highly and positively 
Associated with status level in the first month, and restriction tends toward positive 
association with status. 

Initially, then, the boys in Cottage X erected a statu: 
"etarded, socially most active and least conforming boys wer 
Most retarded, socially most withdrawn and most conforming w 
(Fig. 1). 

Rank on status in the second month associated positi 
Status level in the first month (Table 2). Closer inspection of the raw data, however, 
Tevealed а pattern of changes in status levels deserving of further analysis. For 
“ample, among the six boys with highest status the first month, three dropped to 
average status the second month. Among the eight with lowest status initially, four 
ranged from low to high status and one changed to average status. Five of the 15 
Оуз with average initial status changed; but these five all declined to low status. 
Articularly crucial were the effects of regression toward average status among the 
s Yerchosen boys, and movement to high status among half of the underchosen. 

Є central portion of the status structure remained quite stable but important 


s structure in which the least 
ere overchosen; and the 
ere underchosen 


vely and significantly with 


Shi 
fts occurred at the extremes. 
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5 Ability 


Initiative 


IO 


Average 8 


= 
л 


a” Restriction One 


79 Е 


AE 
Status Two 


20 


Boys' ranking for ability, initiative, Restriction One 
and Status Two (mean ranks for each status group) 


Low Average e 
(N: 8) (N: 15) ши 
Rankings for Status One 
Fig. 1. Ranking of boys on Status One and ability, initiative, 
Restriction One and Status Two 
Table 3. Association of status change with ability, initiative and change 
in restriction* 
Degree of association sage 
Boys ranked on with status change Nature of association 
c p< 
"m РР tatus 
Ability 073 о:оот Higher ability, greater Р 
Initiative I 
T 0'24 0:50 Unrelated tio? 
Restriction Change obr Rd е іпсгеаѕе restrictio" " 


greater status loss 


n 
»* A . eM | take 
Contingency coefficient C indicates only degree, not nature of association. Nature 
from inspection of data. 


In an effort to account for these changes, the boys were classified into three en 
groups on the basis of magnitude of change in status. The ‘No Change’ grouP wl 
kept large (N : 17) to control for changes that were little more than errors in meas" 
ment or artifacts of statistical regression. The seven boys whose scores reflect? д> 
gain in rank of more than five points were classified as high gainers. Five boy? 
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flected a decline in status rank of ten points or more, and were classified as high 
losers. 

Ability and changes in frequency of restriction were highly associated with 
changes in status (Fig. 2). The mean ranks of subgroups indicate that the most 
mentally able boys declined in status while the least able increased their status. 
When the boys were ranked from greatest to least increase in frequency of restriction 


High 
5 
~ 
~ 

> ~ Ss “= Change in Restriction 
88 ENS 
55 10 ы 
E 
S bp 
as 
Og 

x ~ 
HE A 

o i 
© 2 Average — o c 

«a 

© 15 СА 

5 Initiative 

S 

© 

~ 


Ability 


Boys' Ranking for Ability, Initiative 


Restriction (Mean ranks fo 


i No Change High Gain 
Status Change Rankings 


Fig. 2. Ranking of boys on status changes and ability, initiative and 


change in restriction 


o be most frequently restricted. 


by ai i tus tended t 
* it those who had dropped in status classified by changes in status. 


Nitiative failed to discriminate between ар ane enda te ak ais 
Nother wa his point is to note tha Me 
y to make this p 


“аз 0:47; the mean І.О. of the high losers was 071. 


DISCUSSION 
n the first month confirm previous studies of the 
s. These show that social positions within child- 


lative with differences in ability to perform as a 
but generally the most able 


z he findings concerning status i 
‘lation between ability and statu 


Ten’s e 
Broups are distributed corre 
Broup member. Other factors affect the status structure, 
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individuals are also most capable of attracting the attention of their peers. More 
children are likely to identify with, or to attend to, peers who perform best as prob- 
lem solvers or as sources of social and emotional gratification. 

In view of the relation between social initiative and status, this study confirms 
and amplifies previous research. Where other measures of ability have been re- 
stricted principally to measures of intelligence, especially in research on retarded 
children, this study reveals that level of intelligence, vocal and verbal ability, social 
maturity, and frequency or interaction are all correlates of social status. 

Cottage observations suggest that the boys who initiated more social interaction 
with their peers were socially more visible participants. In one sense, the measure 
of initiative, drawn as it was from a coding of the observations, is an artifact of this 
condition. The socially more active boys drew the attention of the observers, just 
as they made greater claims on the attention of their peers and just as they were 
most frequently disciplined by the aides. 

The relationships established in the first month in Cottage X show that on arrival 
children tended to distribute their social sentiments (considered here as elements 
of reinforcement in a social structure) in a social psychologically ‘rational’ manner. 
Those peers who had least to contribute to group life and those who had most, were 
rewarded proportionately. This constitutes an extension into the institution of а 
model of status structure shared by most children in our culture. 

Over the short term at least, one major effect of institutional procedures aS Ter 
flected in disciplinary restriction was to penalize ability. Status rewards were re- 
directed, away from the most able boys and toward those with lower levels 0 
intelligence, language skills and social maturity. Alternately, as some of the most 
able and active boys experienced increasing rejection by their peers, they increase 
their social activity to the point where they were disciplined increasingly by aides 
In short, increasing resistance to cottage regulations could result from declining 
status. 

The two variables, changing status and changes in restriction, probably interacted 
reciprocally, As the most able boys experienced changes in the social sentiments 
directed toward them—as they experienced a change from preference to avoidance 
they probably intensified efforts at dominance and contact which resulted 19 
increasing restrictions by aides and further avoidance by peers. As the most T егатсе 
boys learned to avoid discipline through withdrawal and passivity, they also €X* 
Dou мана from peers. Where the emphasis should be place 

4 à ered from these data. Р 
| The change in social roles resulting from changes in occupancy of status position" 
is illustrated in the case of the group's most retarded member. This child remain? 
the least disciplined or restricted boy in the cottage. His sociometric status, howeve? 
ohanged from twenty-third among 29 to fourth. The recorded observations reve? 
a change in his group role from an autistic, withdrawn and peripheral member уз 
person defined as the pivotal object of attention among both boys and aides. He 
‘played with’ and ‘cared for’ rather than becoming a play or work mate. In c? 
trast, the most able memet of the group changed from the fourteenth to the d 
most frequently restricted boy, at the same time he declined in status from the fir 
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to thirteenth place. The recorded observations indicate that in this interval his role 
in the group changed from that of sought-after playmate to that of a cautiously 
avoided and socially isolated individual. 

Without assigning antecedent influence to restriction, then, the interaction be- 
tween adjustment to cottage life and social positions in the peer group was such that 
thestatus structure was modified. Boys were high and average initial status declined, 
and the boys with low status were elevated. Another aspect of this change has been 
reported elsewhere (Dentler & Mackler, 1961). Briefly, the authors found that the 
Structure of reciprocal preferences was virtually eliminated between the first and 
Second month. From a group with some 40 mutual ties, Cottage X boys moved 
toward a structure containing three mutual ties in the second month, 

The authors interpret the overall process of the retarded child’s initial adjustment 
to institutional life as follows: Social status is associated progressively with degree 
of individual compliance with institutional norms as these are applied by cottage 
aides. The character of this compliance is such that socio-emotional restriction or 
Withdrawal is induced, contributing to a slow, relative decline in level of intelligence, 
language skills and social maturity. Failure or refusal to comply leads to reassign- 
Ment to a more closely supervised cottage or to release from the institution. Re- 
assignment is more likely, given the family situations from which such children 
originate. Closer supervision involves increased restriction anda миле у aad 
decline in functioning ability. In either event, initial mental and social a ilities 
Constitute relative liabilities for the individual child. E inally, in spite of this » ке» 
а low yet significant association persists between social status and g^ pud 
among retardates as among normal children. For in the long em t ^ ables 
retarded children learn to comply with, or deviate only covertly from, the most 


Salient institutional norms. 
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A. Note on the Interpretation of the Guess Who Test 
in the Study of Sociometric Choice Behaviour 


By DERRICK PRITCHATT 
Department of Psychology, University of Leeds 


A previous finding of a high correlation between Guess Who and Sociometric Tests was 
confirmed, but this correlation obscures the fact that individual choices on these tests were 
not consistent. This was partly due to the fact that many of the characteristics of the Guess 
Who seemed to have little real significance to the children. However, even when they were 
allowed to give their own characteristics of a good friend, they still rarely attributed them to 
their own sociometric choices. It is argued that Guess Who characteristics can tell us very 
little about the reasons for sociometric choice. 


THE PROBLEM 


For several years now the Guess Who Test initiated by Hartshorne, May & Maller 
(1929) has been used in conjunction with a Sociometric Test to investigate group 
relationships. The two tests correlate well, so that the Guess Who Test can be used 
to predict sociometric status (Eng, 1954); it has even been suggested that, for certain 
purposes, the Guess Who Test might be more useful than the Sociometric Test since 
‘it is slightly more indirect and the intent of the investigator is less apparent to the 
subjects' (Lindzey & Borgatta, 1954, p. 410). 

The motives underlying friendship choices have also been investigated. Earlier 
чож ers (e.g. Potashin, 1947) have looked for correlations between sociometrie 
choices and various characteristics of those people chosen. Thus, Thorpe (1955) 
found little or no correlation between sociometric choice and intelligence, neuro" 
ticism or age; on the other hand, Shukla (1951) found some connection between 
choice and common interests and ‘companionship’ —he gives a fairly long list of 
qualities that were considered desirable in a friend, including: humour, generosity» 
neatness, sportsmanship, kindness to animals and many others. From this type ? 
work it has been an easy step to the use of the characteristics of the Guess Who Test 
to elucidate choice behaviour. 

Tt has been maintained that the results obtained from the Guess Who Test gil 
when presented back to the children in conjunction with a Sociometric Test, giv 
them ‘a clear picture of which behaviour characteristics contribute to peer accept 
ance in their group ' (Gronlund, 1959, p. 255). Bjerstedt (1956) also used the Guess 
Who Test to examine choice motivation. This does, of course, assume that = 
characteristics on this test have some real psychological meaning to the childre? ка 
terms of friendship. The approach of ће earlier workers who allowed the children t° 
give their own characteristics rather than choosing them from a ready-made E 
would seem to avoid this assumption. 'The present study was an attempt to comp?” 
these two approaches with the actual choices made by individual choosers- 
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METHOD 


Both Sociometric and Guess Who Tests were given to two groups of co-educational grammar 
School children.* The ages of the children were 12+ and 15+, and the sizes of the classes 
Were 33 and 30 respectively. The sociometric test consisted of three choices on three criteria 
which were: 

(1) Seating preference for school work. 

(2) Preference for someone to take home to a party. 

(3) Preference for a companion to take to a film show. 
Rejections were not asked for as experience has shown that there is often resentment towards 
Such questions—this contention was substantiated by the reluctance expressed later by some 
Children with regard to putting forward names for the less pleasant characteristics of the 
Guess Who Test. 'ТҺе Sociometric Test Sheet contained other questions, some of which 
Were provided as ‘ padding’ and some to throw light on issues beyond the scope of the present 
article. Among these questions was one requiring the child to list the three qualities that a 
friend should possess. ‘The Sociometric Test was completed by the children before they 


received the Guess Who Test. . MN 
The Guess Who Test consisted of 20 enhancing and 20 detracting characteristics which 


Were complementary and have been used by earlier workers, for example: 


‘Here i i jolly and very вау. 
(ete 15 someone who is cheerful, jolly and very gay. , 
: Here is someone who is often sad, worried and rather gloomy. 

: i ТН" 

Here is someone who has no sense of humour and cannot see the funny side of things. 


“Here is someone who has a sense of humour and likes a good joke." 
The 40 groups of characteristics were presented in a jumbled order on the test sheet, and by 
the side of each one the child entered the name of one classmate that best fitted the descrip- 


tion, 
Answers to both tests were written, and the children were assured that their replies would 
on who would not even see them (my wife) so that 


* converted into code symbols by a pers | 
Their names would not appear on the data by the time it was examined. They appeared to be 


Sati: : : 
atisfied with this arrangement. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

А rank order for the whole class was worked out for the number of choices received 
Оп the Sociometric Test. In the case of the Guess Who 'Тезї, choices received on 
Sach of the 20 enhancing characteristics scored as +1, and each of the detracting 
Characteristics scored as — 1: the algebraic sum was calculated for each child, and 
again а rank order was worked out for the whole class. A Spearman Rank Corre- 
lation Coefficient was now calculated between the rank order obtained from the 

Ociometric Test and that of the Guess Who Test. A coefficient of 0'74 Was obtained 
for the 12+ age group and of 0°77 for the 15 + group (f <0'01 in each case). This 


безше is i ith earlier studies 
is in agreement with earlier studies. on | 
: to a detailed examination, however, and it was 


he choi bjected 
ices were now subjecte TES à 
\ Ound that children who attributed positive Guess Who characteristics to a parti- 
y him on the Sociometric Test. In fact, 
buted by a given person to anyone that 
the the average number of charac- 
b Y had chosen on any of the thre 
Џ 


terist; 
“tistics, out of a possible 20, actua 
and 4 for the 15 


Was Only s for the 12 + age group jus 
Пу no significan 


O; А 
the Characteristics held practica 


Choice 
Was concerned. a 
*Tam indebted to the headmaster and pupils of Oldbury Grammar School for their kind 
Co-operation. 


ce to the chooser as far as his own 
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An examination of the characteristics of a friend given by the children, themselves, 
showed them to be very varied, but 'loyalty-trustworthyness' accounted for the 
largest number of mentions (40 per cent of the total number, the next largest was 
only 18 per cent). Again, a check was made to see whether they had actually chosen 
the people, on the Sociometric Test, to whom they had attributed these character- 
istics. The only way to do this was to find out if they chose the person that they had 
picked for just those Guess Who characteristics that corresponded to their idea of the 
qualities of a good friend; fortunately, most of these qualities did appear on the 
Guess Who, particularly those most frequently given—these had a total of 142 
mentions, as opposed to 42 mentions of characteristics not on the Guess Who Test. 

The total number of first choices on all three sociometric criteria that had to be 
explained were: 53 for the 12+ age group and 57 for the 15 + age group.* In the 
case of the 12+ age group, it was found that only 20 of their sociometric choices 


Table 1 
Number of 
Number of Number of Number of choices 
choices given choices given choices given given to 
to same sex to different sex to same sex different sex 
(all criteria) (all criteria) (third criterion) (third criterion) 
12+ 46 7 26 7 
group 
15+ 45 12 18 II 
group 


were picked on the Guess Who Test as highest on one of the set of qualities that each 
individual considered to be desirable in a friend. We could at best, then, explain 
only 37 per cent of their choices. For the 15 + age group the corresponding number 
was 1I, i.e. 19 per cent of their choices. 

Choice on the third criterion (someone to accompany to the cinema) would seem 
to lend itself to a fairly straightforward interpretation of physical attraction —this 
interpretation, however, would be inadequate as seen from Table 1 which shows that 
most choices are given to members of the same sex. The near identity of columns а 


and 4 certainly suggests sexual attraction in these cases, but they are a small pro" 
portion. | 


CONCLUSION 


The important fact that emerges is that we can say very little about the reasons for 
choices. Though individuals put down characteristics of a friend, they often do not 
attribute them to the person they choose. It seems, then, that these characteristic? 
do not greatly influence the child's choice and are simpl socially acceptable value? 
that they duly repeat. Itis probable that only an individual approach will eventually 
reveal the particular needs operative in determining choice for a specific individu? 
in a specific situation—the Guess Who Test is not a suitable tool for this purpose 

* These figures arise as follows: if a child chose the same individual for all criteria, б 


there is only one choice to explain ; if three individuals were chosen, there are three choice 
to explain etc. 


| 
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A Control for Social Desirability in a Semantic Differential 


By MARGERY Н. KRIEGER 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Seattle, Washington 


A control for social desirability was introduced into a semantic differential appropriate for 
describing person concepts. The modified instrument consisted of 18 scales balanced for 
SD and four unbalanced evaluative scales as marker items. Two subject groups, 52 psychia- 
tric patients and 40 non-patients, described a doctor, a patient and myself. Data from each 
group yielded six orthogonal factors, with evaluative factors loaded primarily on the four 
unbalanced scales. Comparisons of factor structure by group and by concept showed much 
less factorial correspondence between these English-speaking groups, and a higher degree 9 
subject-concept-scale interaction, than is usually found with the semantic differential. 
Control for SD seems to make the scales more sensitive to subject and situational differences- 


Recent research on personality inventories, attitude scales and similar paper-and- 
pencil measures has demonstrated that a subject’s responses and resulting scores 
can be determined by many factors other than the content of the item and the 
degree to which the subject ‘possesses’ the trait presumably measured by e 
A number of such factors, usually called response sets, have been identified and 
investigated since two early papers by Cronbach (1946, 1950) pointed up than 
potential importance. For instance, the effect of an acquiescence response set, OF 
the tendency to agree (or disagree) with a statement regardless of content, has bee? 
demonstrated in several instruments (Bass, 1955; Jackson & Messick, 1957» Couch 
& Keniston, 1960). Similarly, a social desirability (SD) response set, OF the ten- 
dency to agree with or endorse socially desirable statements and to disagree with ог 
fail to endorse socially undesirable statements has been investigated extensively 
and found to operate in many personality inventories, Q-sorts, self-concept 
measures, etc. (Edwards, 1957; Cowen & Tongas, 1959). 

It is possible to regard such response sets either as constant errors О 
ingful (and measurable) personality characteristics. Some instruments have peer 
found to be so heavily saturated with such ‘non-test-relevant response variance 
(Marlowe & Crowne, 1961) as to be meaningless as measures of anything 4 / 
(e.g., Cowen & Tongas, 1959). It is now clear that an inventory or scale intene® Я 
to assess personality, attitudes, values, self- or interpersonal perceptions, etc., mU? 
in some way control or evaluate the effect of such sources of variance. 

The present study introduces a control for SD response set in al 
differential that can be used for the description of people. The semantic different 
is a measurement technique introduced by Osgood and his associates 5800, 
1952) in which selected concepts (e.g., self, other persons, objects, ethnic 819 ds 
abstract concepts, etc.) are rated on a series of seven-step scales defined at the! E 
by adjectives of opposite meaning. Typically, the subject is presented wit cks 
concept, in the form of a noun, and a number of descriptive scales which he che 
to indicate what the concept connotes to him, much as follows: 


ras mean” 


a semanti? 
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A PSYCHOLOGIST 


SURG сароб gapas Pus Qf. Weak 
happy .... sad 
good .... bad 


The technique has been used in a variety of research situations, including studies 
of attitude (Nunnally & Kittross, 19 58), personality change (Osgood & Luria, 1954), 
identification (Lazowick, 1955), and interpersonal perception (Helper, 1958); that 
15, for exactly the sort of measurement in which response sets such as SD should be 
evaluated or controlled. 


Semantic differential concepts can be compared when they share a common 


Semantic space defined by a common (or similar) set of underlying factors. Most 
factor analyses yield two or three major factors, no matter what subjects, concepts 
or scales are used. These factors can be usually be termed Evaluation (good-bad), 
Activity (active-passive) and Potency (strong-weak) or a combination of the latter 
two in a factor termed Dynamism (Osgood et al., 1957). The evaluative factor is 
Usually the largest, accounting for as much as 50 per cent of the total variance of the 
instrument and as much as 70 per cent of its reliable, or common, variance. A high 
degree of factor similarity, or semantic generality (Osgood, 1962), across concepts 
| 1$ the usual finding, even when comparisons are made between subject samples 
| drawn from culturally and linguistically different populations (Kumata & Schramm, 


1956; Triandis & Osgood, 1958; Suci, 1960). The factor structures of single 


Concepts are more difficult to equate, and there is usually a good deal of concept- 


Scale interaction (Osgood et al., 1957). The possibility of subject-concept-scale 
Interaction has not been investigated, and requires the separate factor analysis of 


or subject groups. | 
ting à semantic differential is to select scales 


Which have been shown to be more or less pure representatives of each of the major 
1 number of scales for each factor. With 


o rate concepts determined by the 
. Frequently some measure of association 
r the generalized distance function, D 
flect assumed similarity or dissimilarity 


si . 
ingle concepts for different subjects 
he usual procedure for construc 


mm including in the instrument an equ? 
S Instrument, subjects then are instructed t 
pa e hypotheses under investigation. 

às product moment correlation О 


(Osgood е 

& Suci, 1953), 15 calculated to re ! t 
“tween concepts amet 1958) has pointed out that estimates of assumed 
rh torted by the operation of response sets such as 


1 scales are seldom pure representatives of 
scales in common use have rather clearly 
A scale such as strong-weak, often used to 
ble amount of its variance determined by 
ncepts being rated are people. With an evaluative 
e reliable variance in a semantic differential, a 
r undesirable) ways could 
{ assumed similarity between these concepts. 
i fo * present study has two purposes. First, it is an attempt to introduce icon 
response set in a semantic differential designed for the description of person 


p ellarity in such designs can be dis 
а табу, Semantic differentia 
io cular factors, and most of the 
"ihi: and unfavourable ends. 
eli potency, can have а 81264 
uation, especially when the co 


ac 
tor accounting for most of th 


tubject үп socially desirable (o 
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concepts. Secondly, in order to determine the effect of this control on the structure 
of the instrument, it reports the results of factor analyses performed separately on 
the data from two subject samples describing three concepts. This permits com- 
parison of factor structure between subject groups and between concepts on the 
same instrument, a procedure which hitherto has not been reported for a semantic 
differential. Findings as to factorial correspondence are compared with those of 
other studies. 
METHOD 


Scale construction 


From a pool of 1,200 adjectives appropriate for describing people, a sample of 200 Was 
drawn randomly. Eliminating duplication and unusual or difficult words, a final sample of 
100 adjectives was developed. These adjectives were rated by 145 undergraduate college 
students on a seven-point scale of social desirability from ‘Very Desirable’ to ‘Very 
Undesirable’ using Edwards’ (1957) method. Median and Q were computed for each 
adjective, and five groups of adjectives of equal median favourability and minimal Q were 
formed. These were submitted to eight judges with instructions to extract from each pan 
of adjectives as many pairs of antonyms as possible. Adjective pairings made by 50 рег cen 
or more of the judges were selected for inclusion in the final instrument, а total of 18 in а" 
Each scale is thus balanced for SD since the bipolar adjectives defining the scale ends аге 
matched for median favourability. They range from pairs of high to low favourability- fest 

These 18 scales, together with four of Osgood’s evaluative scales, included as таг 54 
items, constitute the semantic differential used in this study. The 22 scales are listed pA 
Table т. The four evaluative scales (good-bad, kind-cruel, foolish-wise and success u 
unsuccessful) are, of course, heavily biased at one end for favourability. 


Table 1. Rotated factor matrix: Patient group 


Factors* pu 
Scales Eval. Dom. Exp. Lib. Tens. (Unnamed) h 8 
Talkative—quiet 0:09 008 087  —oos 0:05 gos „а 
Liberal-conservative O4  — 0:34 O21 0:66 0:25 0'09 o:83 
Good-badT o81 —озло оло осот 0:30 -0:26 0:53 
Dominating-submissive 0:05 0°44 0:18 0:06 0:37 Өч orge 
Practical-creative 0:53  —043  —oos 0:04 0:02 —o16 o: 60 
Passionate-controlled 0:08 o10 0:59 0:48  —o'03 0'05 бо 
Strict-lenient —0'09 0°34  —o02 oor  —o'IO o:68 Sd 
Fragile-rough 0:62 O'II 0:08 о'о4 —0'03 0'07 o 
Kind-cruelf 996 =ё%5 соб соо шоу o 67] Qu 
Cautious-confiding 0:37 очо -—o37 ооз  —o04 0:08 uos 
Masculine-feminine 969 —оло ~032 —оло 0:16 0:07 © bs 
Shameless-prudish —0o22  —o7s 596 о exei —0'04 о о 
Easygoing-aggressive 934  —оло —оло о: ч — 0:04 „бе 2.84 
Foolish-wiset —0o61 —оод —oos Bis ORO 0:57 :82 
Simple-complex 0:38  —o-66 E 3 o 0:03 9-40 
Compliant-assertive 903 —о65 — oa 938 ы Ы 013 226 
Disciplined-free o28 —о17 — m hd E 0:27 050 
Successful-unsuccessfult 0:73 0-04 ae 0106: 9 ios – 0:06 026 
Tender-firm —921 -—o24 Nu - 9:23 У o72 M 
Blustering-weak O45 cor 3 9:05 >n 8 —о0:21 64 
Conventional-unusual 0:64 об 908 о'о8 9S —010 p 

Excitable-placid е оте 039 omes 6 К 
O41 0:12 » { . o:64 64 
Per cent total variance 21 тб оло 9:02 933 5i 

* Eval. = Evaluation; Е à = ipera" 


Dom. = А | "Pt 
Tens. = Tension. one Dominance; Exp. = Expression; Lib. = 


T Marker items. 
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Table 2. Rotated factor matrix: Non-patient group 
Factors* 

Scales Eval. Dom. Lib. Tens. Exp. (Unnamed) A? 
"T'alkative-quiet 0:33 —о64  —o'o6 о:16 0:30 —o28  о72 
Liberal-conservative 0°03 0:22 071 особ oro —o0'17 0-60 
Good-badt 072 осо оог —0:05 —о44 — 0:03 0:72 
Dominating-submissive осот o:83 0:07 O12  —0'03 O10 0:72 
Practical-creative оо2  —o4o  —o64 o36  —o1o —0'06 071 
Passionate-controlled 0:29 0:36 O17 0-08 0:51 —0'08 0:52 
Strict-lenient оо) -—002 —0:59 oor 044 —007 0-56 
Fragile-rough 0:59  —o'o8 ors oor —0-08 0°30 047 
Kind-cruelt o81 -—oos oor 0:09 0:22 008 0:72 
Cautious-confiding очо  —o*21 0:05 ооо — O31 —0o'70 0:64 
asculine-feminine o'o5 оз  —0'59 oor —об5 0°06 о:8о 
Shameless-prudish 0:30 o*61 о:18 0:15 0'40 — 0:06 о:68 
asygoing-aggressive 062 — 045 да oug o3 oos oi 
Foolish-wiset —0o78  —o'09 о:13 034 9'04 =o 0:76 
Simple-complex —o38 -042 O14  —034 — 0:14 —o'or 0:48 
ompliant-assertive оу  —0O72 — 905 o14  —o08 —028 оўо 
isciplined-free o29 ооз -—033 082 ооф —oo; 0587 
uccessful-unsuccessfult 074 ооо  —017 о:19 о:ло 0:04 о:б2 
ender-firm —oo6  —oso 0:52 ооз  —007 0:39 068 
lustering-weak осот o'15 054 0:36 213 9:09 OUT. 
onventional-unusual 0:07 O75  —o43 9:009 ВИЙ e NES 
Excitable-placid орт 016 -—oo4 обо c-oos 049 0:67 
Per cent total variance 17 17 ка $ С 7 5 5 96 
Lib. = Liberalism; Tens. =Tension; 


* Eval. = Evaluation; Dom. = Dominance; 
XP. = Expression. 
T Marker Items 


E 


Subjects 
Two я d, an all male 
groups of subjects (Ss) were used, Е р 
З in-patiente from VA Hospitals, Seattle and American Lake, and a non-patient group of 
49 Ss Consisting of 32 members of a religious organization in Seattle and eight other adult 
Professional persons. All Ss were English speaking, but the two groups differed in many 
*espects besides the patient-non-patient difference. Forty-three per cent of the non-patient 
Broup were women. The mean age of the non-patients was slightly younger, and they were of 

igher educational achievement and socio-economic status than the patients. 


psychiatric patient group consisting of 


Procedure О 

Each 5 used the semantic differential to describe three concepts, @ gs e шм in a 
hospital (with general hospital specified for the patient Ss), and myself. Scale order was 
Standard, as was the order in which the concepts were presented. 


Scoring and treatment of data 

Scale Scores from е to seven were assigned. First, in order to “р si тершен; 
Patient and non-patient, each Ss scale scores were totalled ae tl wt = > eet т 
Cores were combined in this manner so that the method of ana odes e оп р г: its 
to that employed in other studies comparing groups (Kumata & Scl шшш, 195 $ s 
tal., 1957, p. 224). For each subject group, product moment intercorre. ее a А 
22 scales were obtained using the combined scale scores. The two intercorrelation ms 
by the principal axes method, with the aid of the 


Were th rately о 
б. К уч у еН six principal axes factors which accounted for 65 per 


Sent of the variance of the instrument. Graphic, orthogonal rotations to simple = 

Were then performed. The two rotated factor matrices are reported in а тап > А 
*cond, in order to compare concepts, each of the three concepts was actor ana yse 

Sep arately for each group. The six 22-scale product moment intercorrelation matrices were 


G 
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factor analysed by the principal axes method. In each analysis the first four principal axes 
factors accounted for about 50 per cent of the variance. In each case, after extraction of the 
fourth factors, residuals were generally low and indicated that any remaining factors were 
specific to single scales. Graphic orthogonal rotations were to simple structure. 


Predicted results 

An evaluative factor is to be expected in this instrument because of the inclusion of the 
four unbalanced marker scales. Complete control of SD in the balanced scales should result 
in a factor with high loadings restricted to these four scales. 

Factorial correspondence can be estimated by indices of factor similarity between the 
factors of any two rotated factor matrices. The index of factor similarity (e) developed. by 
Wrigley & Neuhaus and discussed by Osgood et al. (1957), is a coefficient of proportionality, 
a correlation coefficient that does not include the pointoforigin. Like correlation coefficients, 
e can vary from 1:00 to — 1-00. А resulting diagonal matrix of indices will reflect factorial 
correspondence to the extent that indices at the diagonals or between similar factors approach 
unity while all other values approach Zero, that is, to the extent to which it approximates an 
identity matrix. 

If the present instrument, with SD controlled, has the same semantic generality as the 
unmodified instrument, the first type of factor analysis described above (combined concepts) 
should yield factors which are highly similar when the two groups are compared. For the 
second type of factor analysis (single concepts), comparisons between concepts for each 
group are not expected to have a high degree of factorial correspondence, but descriptions 
of the same concept by the two groups should yield highly similar factors. 


RESULTS 
Evaluative factors and the control of SD 


Reference to Tables 1 and 2, the rotated factor matrices for the patient and 
non-patient groups, shows that each analysis yields a factor which is clearly evalua- 
tive, identifiable by high loadings on the four marker scales. For the patient grouP 
(Table 1), the evaluative factor accounts for 21 per cent of the total variance of the 
instrument, and for the non-patient group, 17 per cent of the variance. In the 


have evaluative connotations (loadings above 0-30), despite the effort to balanc? 
these scales for SD. Thus, while the control for SD has reduced the total size 0 
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Indices of factor similarity between the factors are reported in Table 3. This 
matrix of indices approximates the form of an identity matrix, at least for the factors 
tentatively named ‘Evaluation’, ‘Dominance’, ‘Liberalism’ and ‘Expression’. 
The remaining two factors in each matrix cannot be so clearly matched. What is 
more, it certainly cannot be said that any of the factors show a high degree of 
similarity between the two groups. None of these indices of factor similarity can 
Compare with those of o'g and higher reported by Kumata & Schramm (1956) 
or by Suci (1 960) for his two English-speaking control groups. Triandis & Osgood 
(1958) set a criterion of 0775 for significance of an index of factor similarity. The 
only index in Table 3 that approaches this value is that between evaluative factors, 
Which include the four unbalanced marker scales. 


Table 3. Indices of factor similarity between factors of Tables x and 2* 


Non-patient Group 


Patient group Eval. Dom. Lib. Exp. Tens. (Unnamed) 
Evaluation 6:92: = — — —o'32 — 
Dominance — 033 — = = — 
Liberalism — — 0:55 — —о41 — 
Expression — — = ORI = zx 
"Tension 0:31 — = O'51 = 
(Unnamed) = = =— = O41 024 


* Only coefficients above 0°30 are reported. 


Factorial correspondence between concepts 

The six rotated factor matrices for individual concepts are not reported here, but 
Comparisons between them аге presented in Tables 4 and 5. As noted above, four 
Principal axes factors accounting for about 50 per cent of the variance were 
SXtracted in each analysis. In each rotated factor matrix, these factors were desig- 


nated A, B, C and D. Evaluative factors can be identified in each case by the 
Occurrence of high loadings on the four marker scales, but no attempt has been made 


to ident; 
ntify other factors. се 
ables 4 and 5 report indices of factor similarity between the rotated factor 


Matrices a gas Evaluative factors are indicated by an asterisk. 
of dual concept. Eva ; 
each indivi p epts for each group. As predicted, there 


able Н b nci 
re sons between со: : 
T POM compa" Highest indices usually occur between 


little si is factors 

Similarity between these factors. а 
Svaluative Sisters, and, in most cases, it is difficult to match the remaining factors of 
One Concept with ше of another. Thus, factors appear to be relatively specific to 


“once i t-scale interaction. 
Pts, with a high degree of concept-s | 
n interesting tse а is the comparison between the concepts patient and 


"Self for the patient roup. This four-by-four matrix shows relatively high indices 
S Similarity мша of the factors for each concept, especially an index of 
о: between evaluative factors. In the non-patient group, these two concepts 


8 
ow Nothing like this degree of corresponde: 
able 5 reports comparisons between gro 


is 


nce. 
ups for each of the three concepts. 
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Here, high factorial correspondence was predicted, since a concept should have 
essentially the same underlying connotative dimensions for linguistically similar Ss. 
The results do not bear this out in the case of the concepts doctor and patient, and 
for all concepts, indices of factor similarity are much lower than those reported in 
other studies comparing groups. For the concept doctor, even evaluative factors are 
difficult to equate, suggesting that Ss who are hospitalized psychiatric patients 
differ greatly from those who are not in the evaluative criteria they apply to such a 
concept. The patients’ description of the concept doctor actually yields two factors, 
orthogonal to each other, that can be identified as evaluative. One of these (Factor 
* A") has no counterpart in the non-patient concept doctor. 


Table 4. Indices of factor similarity between single concepts 


Patient group 
Patient factors Myself factors 
Doctor factors A* B G D A* B G D 
A* 073 — = — o68  — — o40 
B* —047 — оо — —o44 — 044 039 
С — — — Коз: — = = = 
р 0°42 — — — 0:48 0:33 = E 
Patient factors 
A* oso) = = зра 
В - == —  o'6o0 
C — | оза o76 036 
D =. M ERG == 
Non-patient group 
Patient factors Myself factors 
Doctor factors A* B с р А B* С D 
A — O42 одо  — 0:38 032 052 
B* 0:37 = — 0:35 E 0:61 — 034 
c — 047 — — — = — 7T 
D 0:37 — = = 0:52 — 0:44 = 
Patient factors 
ae 044 обо — 4 
: бы = = ^^ 
5 043 — o3! 
0:30 —  o32 


(Only coefficients above 0:30 reported.) 


* Evaluative factors. 


R21 
The concept myself shows greater factorial correspondence. Though indices ^ 


factor similarity here are still only of moderate magnitude, one (that betwee? 
Factor ‘B’ for the patient group and Factor ‘ A’ for the non-p tient group) excee 
0:75. The four-by-four matrix of Similarity indices approximates an {депу 
matrix, with only one high coefficient in each row and each column, so that i 
factor structure of this concept for one group can be matched with that for the other 
The magnitude of indices and the form of the matrix are like Table 3, which c? 
pared the results of factor analyses based on several concepts. 


O 


at situati s 
fou tuational differences between thes 
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Table 5. Indices of factor similarity between groups on single concepts 


Concept: A Doctor 
Non-patient factors 


Patient factors A B* c D 
A* 
B* — —o55 —o38  — 
C — — 0:38 — 
D —o4t1 0:34 — 043 


Concept: А Patient 
Non-patient factors 


Patient factors A* B € D 
A* 0°57 — — = 
B — — 040 — — 
с = = == = 
D 


Concept: Myself 
Non-patient factors 


Patient factors A B* С р 
A* — 0:59 — — 
B o8 = Fa = 
© == = O'5I = 
D — — o'56 


(Only coefficients above 0-30 reported.) 


* Evaluative factors. 


DISCUSSION 


While the control for SD is not complete in these scales, the effort to balance them 
for favourability seems to have produced an instrument that is more sensitive to 
Subject differences than is the usual form of the semantic differential. Where 
Svourability is uncontrolled, as in semantic differentials used in other studies, a 
‘ugh degree of semantic generality is the usual finding, even when subjects are 
drawn from culturally and linguistically different populations. Bopp (Osgood et 
“ 1957) compared schizophrenic and normal subjects and found virtual identity 
ОЁ factor structure, Several cross-cultural studies comparing different or even 
unrelated languages such as Greek (Triandis & Osgood, 1958), Japanese (Kumata 
Schramm, 1956) or Navajo, Hopi and Zuni (Suci, 1960) with English report a 
igh degree of factorial correspondence. Yet in the present study, the responses of 
i: © groups of subjects differing in some situational and socio-economic charac- 
“tistics but speaking the same language and belonging to the same culture, show 
€ Moderate factorial correspondence, at best. | 
his is most apparent for concepts other than the self. It is tempting to speculate 
e two groups account for the differences 
wt, which are likely to have quite different 
nts than for non-hospitalized persons. 
patients show relatively good factorial 
d myself, while non-patient 


10 Such concepts as doctor and райе! 
ng for hospitalized psychiatric patie 
tng on, the Ss who are, themselves, 

Pondence between the single concepts patient ап 


eani 
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Ss do not. The concepts doctor and patient call for stereotypes, but, with favour- 
ability controlled, these stereotypes appear to be based on rather different under- 
lying dimensions in different situations. 

The less stereotyped (but more specific) concept myself, shows much greater 
similarity between the two groups in its descriptive dimensions. For both groups, 
standard deviations of scores in the concept myself run slightly higher than in the 
doctor and patient concepts. In this case, each subject is describing a different 
concept and, for most scales, scores are likely to distribute themselves along the 
entire bipolar scale. The resulting heterogeneity of scale usage more closely 
approximates the heterogeneity obtained when several concepts are combined in the 
scale intercorrelations. Greater factorial correspondence between the two subject 
groups is found under these circumstances. Possibly relative absence of stereotypy 
(or wider scale score range) allows for the emergence of more ‘basic’ and common 
dimensions, of a factor structure which is not distorted by the phenomenon that 
Osgood (1962) terms ‘factorial coalescence’ in which factors are correlated and 
coalesce mathematically, thus distorting the remaining factors in the matrix. 

Another way of looking at these results is in terms of the relatively high degree of 
subject-concept-scale interaction indicated by the findings. Osgood (1962) has 
recently discussed the relationship between high concept-scale interaction A: 
denotative as opposed to connotative relationships between noun and adjective- 
is possible that the particular concepts and scales used in this study are m 
likely to have denotative than connotative relationships for certain subjects. Th E 
is, in a group of hospitalized patients a doctor may always be seen as practical v 

than creative, perhaps because of contact with particular doctors, while t x 
adjective-noun relationship may not occur for non-patient subjects nor for jm 
concepts as described by the same patients. It is difficult, however, to see how € 
could be such a shift in the nature of the adjective-noun relationships of thes 


H H . піс 
particular concept-scale combinations as compared to those of other sem? 
differential studies. 


SUMMARY 
A control for SD res; 


] 0 
“~ use with person concepts, Eighteen scales were balanced for the SD value? 

their bipolar adject 
added as marker ite 
of subjects, 52 ho 


describe three concepts, doctor, a patient in a hospital and myself. 
Responses were factor analysed by groups and by concepts, and factor str" 
Were compared. Examination of evaluative factors indicated that while only p? is 
control for SD had been attained, the amount of variance attributable Јо 
ability had been reduced, and the evaluative dimension was different for tHe een 
groups. All comparisons showed à much lower degree of factor similarity bet? йе 


the two groups of English-speaki i : 
dm 5 ge of English-speaking subjects than is usually found with the 5207 cen 
erential, even in cross-cultural studies 


ctures 
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differential makes the scales more sensitive to subject differences. In this case, 
Situational differences seem to account for lack of correspondence in the factor 
Structures of the two patient-relevant concepts. Some possible explanations for the 
high degree of subject-concept-scale interaction found here were discussed. 


The author wishes to express her gratitude to Charles B. Schultz for his help with machine 
Computation in the factor analyses, and to both Dr Schultz and Dr William S. Kogan for 
reading and helping to improve the manuscript of this paper. 

he six rotated factor matrices may be obtained from the author on request. 
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Attitude Changes Associated with Training in Human 
Relations 


By PETER B. SMITH* 
Industrial Management Division, The University of Leeds 


Members of training groups in human relations change their attitudes toward social 
behaviour in a way that members of other groups do not. Those trained showed a con- 
vergence toward median scores on scales measuring their attitudes toward power and gloss 
personal relationships. These attitudes were found to be related to perceptions of their actua 
behaviour by other group members. Perceptions of the behaviour of those scoring median 
on the attitude scales were generally consonant with current descriptions of ‘effective 
behaviour, 


INTRODUCTION 


Training in human relations by non-directive methods has now been under W 
in the United States for more than 15 years. Despite the pioneering work of € 
(1961) more than 20 years ago in London, only in the last 5 years have w^ 
methods been widely used in Britain. The phrase ‘training in human relations Д 
non-directive methods’ is used here to mean any method which relies primarily ? 
the trainee achieving insights into the nature of social behaviour by discovery 
rather than by formal instruction. The intentions of those developing non-directlV 
training have been to set up conditions which facilitate such learning by discover? 
"This has normally meant bringing together a group of people for the pu. 
studying the behaviour of their own group, with the aid of a staff member, 9 5 
known as the trainer. The trainer’s task is to indicate by occasional intervention : 
in the form of questions or tentative interpretations, the areas of behaviour whic di 
regards as providing useful data for study. Such trainer interventions often do = 
focus directly on the tasks which the groups may set themselves, but 0n the аа й 
cesses by which the goals of the group are achieved. The development of th 
methods in Britain has been surveyed by Crichton (1962). 

The assessment of the insights which are achieved by those undergoing 
poses methodological problems which few studies have yet overcome. 


(1959, 1960) has provided a concise summary of contemporary training 
terms of increases in: 


r way 


training 
Miles 


aims !? 


, — en . „у пао“ 
Sensitivity: the ability to perceive what is actually going on in a social situa 


(including both behavioural events and inferred feelings of other persons): that 


Diagnostic ability: the skill of assessing on-going social situations in 2 way й 
-— ft 
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enables effective action; the employment of appropriate explanatory categories 

to understand reasons for presented interaction. 

Action skill: the ability to intervene effectively in on-going situations in such a 

Way as to maximize personal and group effectiveness and satisfaction. . . .' 

The most direct test of increases in these three variables would be a study of the 
job behaviour of those trained, since a crucial component of training must be that 
the insights achieved are transferable by the individual into his normal life- 
Situation. Miles (1960) showed that the job behaviour of 34 schoolteachers was 
Perceived to change after training, both by the teachers themselves and by their 
associates. The teachers perceived themselves in ways which Miles classified as 
“more sensitive to the needs of others’ and ‘showing greater action skill’, while the 
associates most often saw the teachers as showing improved leadership skills and 
communicating more openly. These changes were not found among the controls. 
Ina study by Harrison, reported in Argyris (1962), changes were examined in the 
Ways in which those who had been trained perceived associates who had not. 
It was found that descriptions by at least some managers of their untrained 
associates showed an increased use of ‘interpersonal-emotional’ terms. The controls 
described their associates uniformly in terms of ‘rational-intellective’ concepts. 
The trained managers were thus utilizing data about their associates which the 
Controls were discarding as unimportant. This change would be most closely 
related to increases in Miles’ variable sensitivity. These and other studies of 
training outcomes are discussed more fully in Smith (19620). | | 

The present study examines changes in the attitudes. toward social behaviour 
of those trained; such changes may imply increases in Miles' three variables. The 
attitudes considered were those toward control behaviour, which is concerned with 
h is concerned with close personal relation- 
Ships. Control and affection behaviours are among the most important in the 
interaction of non-directive training groups. Issues relating to control behaviour 
Often focus on the role of the trainer who, by refusing to lead m a чова 
Tanner, sets the group a leadership problem which it must solve. Likewise, issues 


1 i much each 
relating to affection behaviour usually arise as concerns about how ch ea 
s. The training group is a situation 


indivi i al feelings. 
ividual shall reveal of his personal feeli 5 Аа ресет рут үне 


hich i dety i any people 5 
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score and a high ‘wanted’ score will be most highly rewarded when he can behave 
more passively than most members of his group. In this paper the difference 
between a man’s ‘expected’ and ‘wanted’ scores will be referred to as his reward 
score. The use of the reward score will be to predict whether an individual prefers 
control behaviour to affection behaviour. As such it clearly measures only the 
relative rewards derivable by the individual from these two behaviours; there is not 
usually any reason to expect reward scores to relate to an individual’s overall 
reward levels, for example whether he is satisfied or dissatisfied with his member- 
ship of a group. This distinction is a familiar one in economics, and has recently 
been discussed at length in Homans (1961) and Thibaut & Kelley (1959). 

Reward scores were divided as nearly as possible into equal thirds described as 
positive, zero and negative. A positive reward score is one for which the ‘expected’ 
scores exceeds the ‘wanted’ score. 

Schutz suggests that those with positive or negative reward scores tend to respond 
to anxiety-provoking situations in a fixed way, whereas those with zero reward 
Scores are less anxious and therefore more able to respond to any situation adap- 
tively. For example, in the case of control behaviour, the negative reward scorer 
tends to avoid or withdraw from situations in which he must exercise control, so 25 
to minimize his anxieties about controlling people; the positive reward scorer exer- 
cises compulsive control wherever he can, in order to reassure anxieties that he is 
basically incapable of controlling others; but the zero reward scorer is able both ta 
control and to be controlled, as the situation demands, without undue anxiety. 

The changes resulting from non-directive training will vary with the personality 
of each individual. Those with positive reward scores may be expected to learn of 
some of the unintended effects of their behaviour, and to become more skilled in 
regulating their pattern of interventions in accord with the needs of the situation. 
Those with negative reward scores may learn of the greater rewards to be derive 
from active intervention, A convergence toward the median may therefore be 
predicted. This expectation may be compared with Berlew’s (1960) findings 
relating sensitivity to motive strength. Using projective tests, he found that ability 
to predict other people’s perceptions of their own behaviour was greatest among 
those who scored median on tests of need-power and need-affiliation. If projective 
measures of need-power and need-affiliation can be considered as equivalent vá 
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scales used take the form of action-oriented statements (e.g. ‘I let other people 
decide what to do’), a positive relationship may be foreseen. Borg (1960), Sapolsky 
(1960) and Smith (1962a) have reported significant relationships between FIRO 
scores and independent measures of actual behaviour, such as amount of verbal 


—— ——— "ua: 
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participation. 


METHOD 


АП subjects were either managers on training courses or undergraduates studying manage- 
All but two were men. The managers were predominantly 
e 108 experimental subjects were members of eleven 
non-directive training groups, four of undergraduates and seven of managers. The 44 
Control subjects were members of six discussion groups, one of undergraduates and five of 
managers, ‘These discussions were led by a staff member, acting in a more or less directive 
Tole, and considered aspects of social psychology relevant to management problems. 

anager groups mostly met intensively for a few weeks while undergraduate groups lasted 


through the academic year. 
The attitude measure used was Schutz's (1958) FIRO questionnaire, which consisted 
Originally of six Guttman scales describing the respondent's perception of how often he 
likes others to do so. The four scales used in 
and were those describing attitudes 


ment at various universities. 
graduates of between 30 and 40. Th 


toward control and affection behaviours. Ln А 
Subjects completed the FIRO questionnaire near the beginning and again near the end of 
their course. At the same time all b checklist nominations of the 


FIRO reward scor 


Were used to test the validity of the . 
d three behaviours Ww. 


cehaviours, six affection behaviours an 
ntrol or affection behaviours: 


Control behaviours 
Striving for individual recognition 
iscussing usefulness of meetings 
Dividing up the task 
Making rules or laying down procedures 
Attempting to dominate or to control 
Rebelling or obstructing the group 


Affection behaviours 
Laughing and showing happiness 
Attempting to preserve group unity 
Reconciling antagonisms 
Attempting to draw people in 

howing close friendship 


Discussing close personal details 


Other behaviours 
Withdrawing from group activity 
Disliking or rejecting others 
ubmitting to others’ wishes 


RESULTS 


ty of the four Guttman scales of FIRO are shown 


In Table ү, Highly significant test-retest reliability was found for both control and 
affection reward scores. When positive, zero and negative scores were compared, 
Using the scores obtained early and late during each group's duration, chi-square 


The Coefficients of reproducibili 
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for control was 53:3, and for affection 39:4 (Smith, 1962a). Both these values of 
chi-square are significant for 4 degrees of freedom at p<o-oot. 

While the reward scores are therefore reliable within gross limits, this does not 
necessarily mean that no changes occurred in the attitudes of those trained. The 
predicted changes are: 


(i) a fall in positive reward scores, and 
(ii) a rise in negative reward scores. 


Table 1. Coefficients of reproducibility of FIRO scales 


FIRO scale Coefficient 
Expressed control о'91 
Wanted control 0:93 
Expressed affection 0:96 
Wanted affection 0:94 


Table 2 compares the changes in non-directive training groups and the control 
discussion groups. 

In the experimental groups, 91 scores changed in the predicted direction and 32 
in the reverse direction. This is highly significant (p < o*oo1 : 1-tail binomial test). 


Table 2. Number of subjects showing rise or fall in reward scores 


Initial reward scores 


Positive Zero Negative 
Lo ^. E = ~ 
+ = - + = = + = - 
Subjects 
Experimentals 
Control 5 6 29 її 5 ла 20 6 15 
Affection 4 7 12 ir 5 12 зо 9 8 
Controls 
Control 8 зи aoe Б тз 3 
Affection 32 8 52 6 8 2 6 


In the control groups, 36 scores changed in the direction predicted for the pos 
mental groups and 24 in the reverse direction. This change is not significant. jc 
the change found in the experimental group is compared with that in the cor ^ 
group, the difference is again significant (р < о-оот). The most marked chang", : 
the experimental groups were the fall in positive control reward scores P е 
rise in negative affection reward scores. The method of analysis adopted can Г » 
no indication of the magnitude of the changes found, but it does show that 
occurred frequently. "m 
The division of control and affection reward scores into equal thirds means js 
the subjects can be subdivided into nine separate types. However it is not si 
that the behaviour of each of the nine types will be differentially perceiv atly 


м и 3 ina 
others. For example, subjects with negative reward scores will be predom 
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inactive, making it difficult for others to perceive control or affection behaviours: 
itis predicted that they will be perceived as showing ‘neither control nor affečtion? 
behaviours. The nine types have been combined into the five classes for which 
different predictions may be made. These are: 

1. Control reward score positive and affection reward score negative. 

2. Affection reward score positive and control reward score negative. 

3- Both reward scores positive, or one positive and the other zero. 

4. Both reward scores zero. 

5. Both reward scores negative, or one negative and the other zero. 

The general predictions were made that positive reward scores would be associated 
with frequently occurring perceptions of control and affection behaviours, while 
zero reward scores would be associated with a chance occurrence of perceptions of 
the behaviours, and negative reward scores with a significant lack of perceptions of 
the behaviours. The specific predictions derivable for each class are shown in 
Table 8. 

The occurrence of each of the 15 behaviours on the checklist was analysed 
Separately, The degree to which each of the five classes was characterized by the 
Various behaviours was established by consideration of the occurrence of checklist 
Nominations in the class, relative to their occurrence in the total sample. Ratios 
Were computed for each behaviour and every class, as follows: 

е Actual No. of nominations in class 
Ratio = Expected No. of nominations in class 


Where expected nominations = Total nominations for all classes 
X the proportion of total subjects in the class 
Table 3 tests whether the most and least characteristic behaviours of members of 
eath class were those that had been predicted from FIRO reward scores. The 
ratios were rank ordered and the predictions tested by the Mann-Whitney U-test. 


Table 3. Relationship between behaviour predicted from FIRO reward scores and 
behaviour assessments by other group members 


Class Prediction р 

І C will predominate «0'02 

2 A will predominate <оло 

3 Cand А will predominate  <0'01 

4 No predominant behaviour C<N,A n.s. 
A<C,N n.s. 
N<C Ans. 

5 N will predominate n.s. 


Key: C—Control behaviour 


A—Affection behaviour . | 
N—Behaviours which аге neither control nor affection. 
"The classes are defined above. 


ld for Classes 1, 3 and 4 and approach 
hose group members whose behaviour is 
he prediction is not unexpected. 
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This paper has outlined some of the stated aims of those active in non-directive 
training. It has also given evidence as to the changes actually found in some 
training groups. If the training is successful, there should be a close correspondence 
between training aims and actual changes. The ratios calculated show which of the 
behaviours on the checklist were perceived as most characteristic of group members 
of the various personality types derived from the FIRO reward scores. Since those 
trained tend toward zero reward scores, those who already have zero reward scores 
should come closest to exemplifying Miles’ three training aims—* sensitivity’, 
‘diagnostic ability’ and ‘action skill’, while those with positive or negative scores 
should be less well placed. ] 

"Table 4 shows the distribution between the five classes of the behaviours on the 
checklist. For each behaviour a value of chi-square was computed to test the 
randomness of the occurrence of the behaviours. The table includes only those 
behaviours which were perceived differentially among members of the different 
classes (5 « 0:05). 

The table shows marked differences between the behaviours characterizing the 
different classes, and also in the degree to which the classes were characterized by 
distinct behaviours. Members of Class 1 were characterized by self-oriented high 
activity control behaviours and a minimum of affection behaviour. Members of 


Table 4: Behaviour of the different classes of training group members 
Class 


Chi- 
се = 
Behaviours І 2 3 4 5 а 
Control 6 
Striving for individual recognition r68 073 128 051 964 pes 
Discussing usefulness of meetings I2 074 117 124 0°85 : 29 
Dividing up the task o:89 о52 гоб 225 9'95 e 
Attempting to dominate or to control r57 os6 140 036 0°58 3 
Affection 6 
Laughing and showing happiness roz 0-79 r25 098 983 on 
Reconciling antagonisms o4o тло 114 186 094 108 
Showing close friendship 0:37 096 158 064 0:78 i 
Neither 
" . '39 
Withdrawing from group activity о82 0:86 obr oo8 142 2273 
о 
The classes are defined on p. 110. Ratios are obtained by dividing actual number 


i i i “ 1 ions ій 
checklist nominations by the number to be expected on the basis of nominations ^ the 


: У дс п | 
total population. The table includes only those behaviours whose distribution betwee the 


1 n 
classes differed from randomness at Р <0'05. The values of chi-square are shown 9 


right. 

‚ igh 
Class 2 were characterized by the absence of control behaviours rather than 4 ee 
incidence of affection behaviours. Members of Class 3 showed predominantly "m 
activity behaviours, both control and affection, many of which were ве оне y 
Conversely, Class 5 showed a lack of high activity control behaviours and typ? И. 
withdrew from group activity. The most frequent behaviours in Classes 1, 2,3 
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5 were thus high activity self-oriented behaviours or else withdrawal from group 
activity. 

However, it is the behaviour of Class 4 members which is of particular interest 
because the class is made up of zero reward scorers, towards which other members 
of training groups have been shown to change their attitudes. Members of Class 4 
were the most clearly characterized of any class, obtaining both the highest and 
lowest values of the ratio. The characteristic behaviours were those that take into 
account not only the needs of the individual but also those of the group. In contrast 
to the infrequent self-oriented behaviours, the Class 4 member was often perceived 
as ‘dividing up the task’, ‘reconciling antagonisms' and ‘discussing usefulness of 


Meetings’, 


DISCUSSION 


The training group in human relations is a potent agent for change of attitudes 
about social behaviour. The effects of the individual’s learning about the ways in 
which others perceive his behaviours may include marked changes in his habitual 
behaviours and in the way others come to perceive these behaviours. The evidence 
Cited in support of these statements in this paper gives only general indications of 
their probable truth. Human relations training is currently conducted with many 
different emphases and no evidence is yet forthcoming as to whether these different 
emphases affect the training outcomes. The two Leeds training were 
Conducted as ‘sensitivity training’, which usually means that ii — = icates а 
Breater preference for discussing participants' feelings rather than the deve m 
ОЁ group roles, On the other hand the six Simon (Engineering) ota m a 
trainers who behaved in more varied ways and the groups participate : so in more 
forma] lectures and exercises in social psychology. The three Cambridge training 
то i iate emphasis. А A 
: Stich ac perge Qmm in similarity of perceptions of indivi- 


i idence as to 
б i ini oups. Such a study gives no evi 
В uals by self and others in training рг ы а и се 


Increa i ‘tivity, since perception: š 
based = EE ааа than earlier eren o. 
in Contrast, shows that attitudes changed apre Al As but early perceptions 
Scorers were perceived in ways that have been ien : il could not be artifacts 
Were not separated from late ones. Thus the SS e ог и d 
ane from the possibility that pion m ers may 
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ecent writers on human relations training have Шш ven à t 6 
bstantive conflicts (e.g. Argyris, 1962). 
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should maximize both personal and group satisfactions. Where these are not 
reconciled there will be conflict. This conception of effective behaviour is well 
illustrated by the present findings. The zero reward scorer is perceived as showing 
close friendship as infrequently as the self-oriented control behaviours. Indeed 
there is a tendency for him also be to perceived as ‘rebelling or obstructing the 
group’, but chi-square for this behaviour does not quite achieve the required 
significance level. ; 

The changes in attitudes found can be seen as a response to a situation in which 
customary behaviours proved to be inappropriate. Whether the changes persist 
will depend primarily on the reactions of the trained man’s associates in the weeks 
after his return from the course, and on the degree of continuing support which he 
receives from others who participated in the training. 
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The Effect of Attitudinal Factors on the Relationship Between 
Conditioning and Personality 


By IHSAN AL-ISSA 
Institute of Psychiatry (Maudsley Hospital), London University 


The aim of this study was to investigate the effect of attitudinal factors on the relationship 
between eye-blink conditioning and personality measures of extraversion, neuroticism and 
anxiety. 'ТҺе subject's attitudes were experimentally manipulated by (т) varying the 
instructions; (2) introducing a reaction time task. Under these conditions, an attempt was 
made to test the prediction made by Eysenck that eye-blink conditioning is negatively 
Correlated with extraversion as measured by the Maudsley Personality Inventory. Another 
Prediction tested concerns the Spence-Hull hypothesis that there is positive correlation 
between eye-blink conditioning and personality tests of neuroticism and anxiety. Results 
Show that the relationship between eye-blink conditioning. and personality measures is 
inconsistent and varies with experimental conditions. This inconsistency was due in part 
to the new scoring method employed in the present study. Results are discussed within the 
framework of previous studies relating conditioning to personality measures. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


studies relating conditioning to individual differences have 
nd Taylor, and by Eysenck and his asso- 
Ciates. These studies were extensively reviewed by Eysenck (1962) and Martin 
(1961). Consideration of all experiments to date indicates that the data are incon- 
Sistent, even contradictory, and serves to demonstrate that experimentation on these 
lines gives rise to artifacts through lack of control of relevant factors. The method 
ie Scoring the conditioning records, the selection of samples, the presence or absence 


9f a ready signal receding each conditioning trial, and the instructions given to 
== ed in the experimental situation. 


Subjects f factors involv: 
are some of the many у ; t 
The рее study was designed to investigate the effect of different PEN 
9n the relationship between eye-blink conditioning Белене a er | es 
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Conditions it hoped to test the predictions made by Ey at | 

was hope 1 

Conditioning is н биі correlated with extraversion. Another ri dn tested 
©опсегпз the Spence-Hull hypothesis that there is positive corre € etween 
Sye-blink че апа ѕсогеѕ оп personality tests of neuroticism and anxiety. 


In the past few years, 
been stimulated primarily by Spence а 


2. METHOD 


Abpara tus 


у "E" :e-blink conditi Я 
d те Goat The des rr (CS) was a pure tone with a frequency of 
1963). 


по с У У f бо dB above the subject's hearing шо, lasting ii 

Eos rs and an intensity Md e (UCS) was an air puffata pressure o 3 psi (рош 5 

Ber iran in 45 e боз вес duration, ejected at a distance of approximately 1 cm from 
Е ch) and о = 

the right eye, 
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Subjects 

Subjects were 9o male adolescent industrial apprentices at the Ford Motor Company. 
The ages of the main three groups ranged from 15-17 years. No subject had previous ex- 
perience with the eye-blink conditioning test. 


Procedure 

Three groups of 30 subjects were used to test the conditioning and extinction of eye-blink 
responses. One group, ‘the no-task’ group, was instructed in such a way that the emphasis 
was put on the reaction of the subjects to the air puff (UCS). Members of the second group, 
the ‘active-task’ group, were given a reaction time task (key switch) and were instructed to 
react to the tone (CS) as quickly as they could. The air puff (UCS) was considered in this 
situation as an aversive stimulus to punish subjects for their slow reaction time. Instructions 
to this group mainly stressed the reaction time task and were intended to deceive subjects as 
to the main purpose of the experiment. If a subject belonged to the third group, the 
“passive-task’ group, he was first asked to press a key switch and let his finger rest passively 
on it throughout the test of conditioning. Then he was given the same instructions as the 
*no-task' group. During the test for extinction, the ‘active-task’ group and the ‘ passive- 
task’ group were split into two halves—15 subjects in each. While one half of each group 
was allowed to continue the task (key switch) without interruption, instructions were given 
to the other two halves to stop the task. The two subgroups who used no task in the test for 
extinction were called the ‘active’ group and the ‘passive’ group. All groups were given 20 
and 10 trials for the tests of conditioning and extinction respectively. 

Subjects were required to complete the Maudsley Personality Inventory (Eysenck, 1959; 
Jensen, 1958) and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (Taylor, 1951). Some of the per- 
sonality scores were discarded when subjects did not complete all items in the questionnaire. 


Scoring 

, In a recent investigation by Spence & Ross (1959) it was demonstrated that when i 
judges independently classified eye-blink responses within the duration of the UCS | m 
m-sec), these responses tended to have distinctive latency distributions. "Thus, response 


which occurred within a latency of o-200 m-sec were called alpha eye-blinks; respons’ 
which occurred within a latency of 200-300 m-sec were called voluntary eye-biinkés be 
eye- 


Ubi. T which occurred within a latency of 300-500 m-sec were called conditione 
t inks. This latency criterion was employed to score the eye-blink records in the P. 
investigation. 


resent 


3. RESULTS 
Eye-blink conditioning and extraversion 


In the test for conditioning, it will be seen from Table r that, with the exception 
of the correlation relating alpha eye-blink responses to extraversion which 8 
significant at the 0:05 level, all the remaining eight correlations are non-significant 
Similarly, 15 correlations reported in Table 1 between extraversion and eye-bl = 
responses in the test for extinction аге not significantly different from zero. ill 
almost all the correlations between eye-blink responses and extraversion are поп” 
significant (20 out of 21) and point to the positive and negative directions, it is 526 
to conclude that the present results give no substantial evidence to support the 


hypothesis that eye-blink conditioning is negatively related to extraversion. 


Eye-blink conditioning and neuroticism 


An inspection of Table 2 shows that in the test for conditioning thr Р 
nine correlations аге significant. On the one hand, conditioned eye-blink respon? 
given by the ‘passive-task’ group are negatively correlated with the neurotic 
scores and significant t the o-o level. On the other hand, alpha and volunt 


of 
e out 
е 5 
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Table 1. Correlation coefficients between extraversion (E) as measured by the Maudsley 
Personality Inventory (MPI) and the frequency of different kinds of eye-blink responses 
in the tests of conditioning and extinction 


Conditioning Extinction 
I. ‘No-task’ group (N = 30) 
Alpha x E 0:09 о:14 
Voluntary x E о:10 0:23 
Conditioned x E 0:20 о:10 
II. * Active-task' group 
Alphax E —o-42* (N = 28) -oor (N=13) 
Voluntary x E —о'од (N=28) ол2 (М= 13) 
Conditioned x E —o'3o (№ = 28) —0o49 (№= 13) 
ПІ. ‘Active’ group 
Alpha x E == o32 (N=15) 
Voluntary x E = o09 (N=15) 
Conditioned x E = oi2 (N= 15) 
IV. ‘Passive-task’ group 
Alpha x E оз2 (№ = 29) очо (М= 14) 
Voluntary x Е ooi (N=29) оло (N=14) 
Conditioned x E ооо (№= 29) —оо2 (М= 14) 
Му * iaf 
p 3 р vas ang 
=== оол (№ = 15 

Voluntary x E = офа (Мене) 


Conditioned x E 
* Significant at 0°05 level. 


s between neuroticism (Neu) as measured by the 
MPI) and the frequency of different kinds of eye- 
of conditioning (C) and extinction (E) 


Table 2, Correlations coefficient 
Maudsley Personality Inventory ( 
blink responses in the tests 


Conditioning Extinction 
I. * No-task' group (N = 39) . 886 
Alpha x Neu gi —o13 
Voluntary x Neu өй 04 
Conditioned x Neu =9 
П. “Active-task’ group ода“ (М = 28) o49 (N= 13) 
Alpha x Neu o45* (N = 28) o45 (N=13) 
Voluntary x Neu озі (N-28) —o18 (N=13) 
Conditioned x Neu 3 
їп. ' Active? group = ; —oos (N=15) 
Alpha x Neu M o25 (N=15) 
Voluntary x Neu 23 —o13 (№= 15) 
Conditioned x Neu 
Iv. ' Passive-task' group —oo8 (N=29) оз: (N=14) 
Alpha x Neu oii (N=29) оло (N=14) 
Voluntary x Neu —osot (N= 29) —o1u4 (М= 14) 
Conditioned x Neu 
У. ‘Passive? group = —oo4 (N=15) 
Alpha x Neu ai o23 (N=15) 
Voluntary x Neu un —o36 (N=15) 


Conditioned x Neu 


ignificant at o-or level 
* Significant at 0'0. T Sig 


5 level 
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eye-blink responses given by the * active-task' group are positively correlated with 
neuroticism and significant at the 0'05 level. When correlations concerned with the 
experimental groups in the test for extinction are considered in Table 2, no con- 
sistent or significant results are obtained. In general, results give no conclusive 
evidence as regards the relationship between eye-blink conditioning and 
neuroticism. 


Eye-blink conditioning and manifest anxiety 


In the test for conditioning, it will be seen from Table 3 that two positive 
correlations concerning the relationship between alpha and conditioned eye-blinks 


Table 3. Correlation coefficients between the Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) and the 
frequency of different kinds of eye-blink responses in the tests of conditioning (C) and 
extinction (E) 


Conditioning Extinction 
I. ‘No-task’ group (N = 12) 
Alpha x MAS —о'о2 0'35 
Voluntary x MAS —0'13 0'24 
Conditioned x MAS — 0:05 о:18 
II. *Active-task' group 
Alpha x MAS 0-49* (N = 19) ooo (N=5) 
Voluntary x MAS 0:23 (N= 19) o82 (№ = 5) 
Conditioned x MAS o73t (N = 19) —o-g1* (N = 5) 
III. ‘Active’ group 
Alpha x MAS = —o16 (№ = 14) 
Voluntary x MAS — ооз (№ = 14) 
Conditioned x MAS = —o19 (N= 14) 
IV. ‘Passive-task’ group 
Alpha x MAS -0o15 (N= 30) o-72t (N = 15) 
Voluntary x MAS —oo9 (N-30) o8 (№ = 15) 
Conditioned x MAS —o43* (N = 30) o16 (М= 15) 
V. ‘Passive’ group 

Alpha x MAS - —o3s (N=15) 
Voluntary x MAS бое —o21 (N= 15) 
Conditioned x MAS = —o79* (N= 15) 

* Significant at 0:05 level 1 Significant at o-or level 


given by the ‘active-task’ group and the manifest anxiety scores are in accordance 
with prediction and significant at the 0:05 and о:от level. However, the correlation 
between conditioned eye-blink responses given by the ' passive-task ' group and the 
manifest anxiety scores is negative and significant at the о-о level. Moreover, the 
six remaining correlations in the test for conditioning are non-significant. 

In the test for extinction, Table 3 shows that out of 15 correlations betwee? 
eye-blink responses and the manifest anxiety scores, four are significant at oF 
beyond the 0:05 level. Again, these correlations are inconsistent and point to t » 
positive and negative directions. Thus, the evidence presented in Table 3 1 
inconclusive as regards the relationship between manifest anxiety and eye-bli? 
conditioning. 
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4. DISCUSSION 
The results reported in this study add to the confusion which is characteristic of 
previous studies relating conditioning to the personality measures of extraversion, 
neuroticism and anxiety. They show, however, that contradictory results in this 
field of research may be due at least in part to the method employed for scoring 
eye-blink records, and the attitude of Ss to, and their knowledge of, the nature of 
the conditioning experiment. Results reported in Table 1 show that only when 
alpha eye-blinks given by the ‘active-task’ group are correlated with extraversion, 
is the correlation significant at the 0:05 level. The other two correlations between 
voluntary and conditioned eye-blink responses and extraversion scores for the same 
group are not significantly different from zero; they are similar to the ones reported 
by O'Connor & Rawnsley (1959), Willet (1960) and Field (1961). It is thus obvious 
that the method employed in assigning responses to the alpha, voluntary or 
conditioned category may be regarded as a deciding factor in the amount of 
relationship between eye-blinks and extraversion. 

Different instructions to Ss are as important as the method of scoring in their 
effect on the relationship between eye-blink responses and extraversion. Although 
non-significant, such a relationship referring to the ‘no-task’ and ‘passive-task’ 
groups points in the positive instead of the negative direction. As instructions to 
these two groups were meant to stress the conditioning stimuli and differed from 
those given to the ‘active-task’ group, conflicting results indicate the effect of 
changes in the attitude of the experimental groups. It is noteworthy that other 
experiments relating conditioning to extraversion have paid no attention to this 
factor, The results of these experiments (O’Connor & Rawnsley; 1959; Willett, 
1960; Field, 1961) are, nevertheless, similar to those of the jp oe group 
whose instructions emphasized the reaction-time task and decreased the и и 
Of Ss as to the nature and purpose of the conditioning experiment. This simi arity 
May be due to the unwitting suggestion given by the experimenters, ie. by asking 
the Ss to respond naturally to the trem. Ph and not to inhibit their eye- 
blinks, or i be due to self-initiated instructions. о . 

Again, bec presented in Tables 2 and 3 may emphasize esi rid vc 
Conditions and factors that are responsible for the inconsistency о р ee y 
Teported correlations between eye-blink conditioning and eee qoe эн 
(Franks, 1954, 1956, 1957; Spence & Taylor, 1953; oie 1950; еа ока 
However, Ss general level of performance 1n eye-blink conet pe y id 
into consideration to evaluate these contradictory correlations. A A rag | 
Other experimental groups, the rapid tane of conditioning апа (пе slow rate o 


i * active-task' group (Al-Issa, 1962) may 
extincti i onstrated by the 'active ‚1 ; 
inction which was dem ink responses to correlate positively with 


i -bl 
account for the tendency of its eye b respor t ; | ; 
Deurotici danxiety. This interpretation is in line with previous studies showing 

те -blink conditioning and anxiety is dependent to 


that the relationship between eye ety | 
Some extent on is that facilitate or interfere with conditioning such as the 
Presence or absence of a ready signal preceding each conditioning trial (Spence & 


Taylor 1953; King et al., 1961; Klinger & Prokasy, 1962). Among many other 
Possible effective factors are differences in the average age of subjects (Braun & 
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Geiselhart, 1959) and the strength of the air-puff (UCS) employed in the соп- 
ditioning experiment (Spence & Taylor, 1951). | 

An interesting question that arises from studies relating personality to condition- 
ing is how far they throw light on theories postulating individual differences in the 
cortical processes of excitation as investigated by Eysenck (1955, 1957), or individual 
differences in the level of drive as introduced by Hull (1943) and developed by 
Spence and his associates (Spence & Taylor, 1951, 1953; Spence & Farber, 1953): 
The present study draws the attention of research workers to the multiplicity of 
factors which might affect their prediction concerning the relationship between 
eye-blink conditioning and different measures of personality. It is therefore most 
probable that what is measured by the MPI or the MAS ‘is an interacting variable 
and has an effect upon conditioning only when it is combined with the proper 
values of other variables not explicitly manipulated by Е’ (King et al., 1961). 
Unless the effects of many of these variables are elucidated experimentally, con- 
clusions drawn from the present studies about general psychological theories such 
as those postulated by Eysenck or Hull and Spence would be very premature. 


The writer is grateful to Professor H. J. Eysenck under whose supervision this study was 
conducted. 
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Intelligence and Childhood Psychiatric Disorder 


By MICHAEL RUTTER 


M.R.C. Social Psychiatry Research Unit, Maudsley Hospital, 
London, S.E.5 


The literature on the relation between intelligence and psychiatric disorders of childhood is 
reviewed, and an analysis is given of the distribution of Г.О. of children first attending the 
Maudsley Hospital Children’s Department in 1955. The distribution of I.Q.s differed 
significantly from that of the general population, but the differences are believed to be 
artifacts of referral policy. Verbal performance discrepancies were no larger than those 
found in the general population. Abnormality of intelligence does not seem to be a factor of 
major importance in child psychiatric disorders, but is worthy of attention for other reasons. 


Although the relationship between the level of intelligence and delinquency has been 
much studied (Woodward, 1955a, Б), the relationship of intelligence to non-delin- 
quent psychiatric disorders of childhood has been less thoroughly explored. 
Nevertheless, firmly held clinical impressions regarding the relationship have been 
expressed and a number of studies purporting to demonstrate the role of intelligence 
in childhood behavioural disorders have been published. Some have found an 
increased incidence of disorders at both ends of the distribution of intelligence 
(Haggerty, 1925; McClure, 1929; Hewitt & Jenkins, 1946; Burt & Howard, 1952): 
Others have found relationships only with low intelligence (Blatz & Bott, 1927: 
Vernon, 1937; Macfarlane et al., 1954), or have emphasized the role of high intelli- 
gence (Regensburg, 1926). 

The relationships found have sometimes applied only to boys (Blatz & Bott, 1927) 

or have varied according to the ages of the children (McClure, 1929; Ackerson, 1937» 
1942; Vernon, 1937; Holman, 1953). Personality and emotional problems have 
been noted to be associated with high intelligence, and delinquency with low (Levy 
1931; Ackerson, 1931, 1942; Hersov, 1960). Yet Hewitt & Jenkins (1946) found 2? 
association between over-inhibited behaviour and low I.Q., and unsocialized be 
haviour and high І.О. Different cognitive functions have rarely been considered, but 
in one study emotionally disturbed children did particularly poorly on visual-moto? 
tests (Granick, 1955). Academic achievement is often low even when the level 0 

intelligence is normal (Salzinger, 1957). Davids (1958), on the basis of finding а low 
correlation between the intelligence of neurotic and sdkizophrenio children and ME 
mothers, concluded that severe emotional disturbance has a pronounced феб“ 

mental effect on the intellectual functioning of children. 

Thus findings are contradictory and it may be seen that the investigations ОП w. 
they were based were frequently lacking in rigour. Most of the studies were carrie 
out over 30 years ago, using tests lacking in standardization and subsequen | 3 
abandoned (e.g. Haggerty, 1925; Blatz & Bott, 1927; McClure, 1929). The s 
used were not always specified and results from several tests of unestablished d 
parability and having different standard deviations were sometimes P9? 
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Measures of *undesirable behaviour? (Haggerty, 1925) or *misdemeanors' (Blatz & 
Bott, 1927) in the classroom (including items such as ‘uncleanliness’) may have little 
in common with symptom-measures concerning children attending psychiatric 
Clinics (e.g. Levy, 1931; Ackerson, 1931, 1942; Hewitt & Jenkins, 1946). Children in 
the lower range of intelligence were sometimes excluded (Ackerson, 1931, 1942), only 
children at the extremes of the range compared (Burt & Howard, 1952) or com- 
parisons made between crude groups, such as those above or below І.О. тоо (Paynter 
& Blanchard, 1929). Artifacts due to referral biases have not received attention and in 
Most studies tests of statistical significance were not applied. 

There has been little concern regarding abnormalities of intelligence other than 
level of I.Q. However, Maxwell (1961), in a well-planned study, compared the cog- 
nitive test scores on the WISC battery for a sample of children attending the Maudsley 
Hospital with those for a sample of normal children. The standard deviations, cor- 
relations and factor loadings for the psychiatric group were considerably higher and 
he put forward a genetic hypothesis to explain the differences (Maxwell, 1960). 

In view of the claimed association between level of intelligence and childhood 
Psychiatric disorder and the unsatisfactory evidence upon which such claims are 
based, further study was thought necessary. The hypothesis tested was that a 
relative preponderance of the extremes of the distribution of intelligence would be 
found among psychiatrically ill children. Also, in so far as abnormality of intelligence 
is a factor in the genesis of psychiatric disorder, abnormality might be found not 
only in the level of general intelligence but also in the discrepancies between the 


levels of different abilities. A crude measure of this is the verbal-performance 


discrepancy in the scores on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC). 


METHOD 


Study was made of all new cases seen in the Maudsley Hospital ca ae oe и йиш 

the year 1955, this year being chosen as the most recent year in € = ly c heen 

closed at the time the analysis was undertaken. In this oe = sare i des 

т —— тафт не a the Resteed раја еня scale and 
ere not tested. The WISC was generally 1 

mill: Palmer tests were used with younger children. Ths ое d ii a on UE tiie 

atrices which were used in tw' were converted to a s g 


100 and standard deviation of 15, 


When allowance is made for the di 
‘cordingly, the conversion table gi 


SOS = VISC score and e 
Faun ae ex oni aper ici In a few children other tests such as the 
-Dinet sco 


i и d, but as these are less reliable 
t or the Leiter scale were used, 
edge i e poke ен) the WISC or Binet (сыл, i oe such cases were not 
i е даана і hown іп Table т. 

i tudied are s l | 
Е — S iu m used i order were recorded under fields of disturbance ме о и ns 
theme bised. d Са Енија classification (1955). Where Etienne wer frd 
those of ани red conduct (including delinquency), the disorder v еле 
‹ Ped "oe d mae ан ки (CBD). Those cases where symptoms . кешу Sie ep: 

2 150: ur 

о primary a пат habit diso somatic disor 


rder, motor disorder, 1 | r | 
í С behaviour disorder 
Origin, psychic disorder, or allergic disorder were diagnosed as ‘neutoric 
Э , 
(NBD), Symptoms of educationa 


i disturbed interpersonal relation- 
lor work disturbance or Ч с 
“hips might be included as either " neurotic’ or ‘conduct according to context. Classific 
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Table 1. Intelligence tests 


Test Number 
WISC 248 
WISC (one scale only) II 
Stanford-Binet 36 
Merrill-Palmer 9 
Matrices 2 

Total 306 


Not tested or test unsuitable 68 


was based on overt symptoms, using the whole clinical state, not just the presenting complaints. 
Disorders where both neurotic and conduct disturbances were prominent, with neither pre- 
dominant, were termed ‘mixed behaviour disorder’ (MBD). Syndromes approximating to 
those found in adults (anxiety state, obsessional neurosis, hysteria, depressive illness, etc.) 
were classified separately as ‘neurotic illness’ (NI). The method of symptom classification 
and diagnosis has been more fully described elsewhere (Rutter, 1963). 

Study was confined to children in these diagnostic groupings. Children in whom such 
disorders were complicated by epilepsy but not directly caused by it (that is the disorder was 
nota manifestation of any part of an epileptic attack) were included. This was on the basis of 
Grunberg and Pond's finding (1957) that the background (genetic and environmental) © 
epileptic children with conduct disorders resembled that of a non-epileptic group of children 
and was strikingly different from that of a group of epileptic children without conduct disorder. 
"The twenty-two children with uncomplicated epilepsy were excluded, as were seventeen wit 
organic disorders and twelve in whom no psychiatric abnormality was found. Cas 
mental defect and educational backwardness were included, with the exception of twenty- 
in whom this was unaccompanied by any neurotic or behaviour disorder. 


es O 
nine 


RESULTS 


The distribution of intelligence among the 306 children is apparently bimodal, but 
comparison with the distribution expected in a standard population, the percentages 
being those given in the WISC manual (Wechsler, 1949), shows that the chie 

abnormality was an excess in the 80-89 I.Q. group with deficit in the 90-99 grouP 
(Table 2), the difference being significant at the o-oor level. There was а smaller 
deficiency in the 110-119 group and an excess at both the lower and upper ends of the 
distribution. The distribution was similar, for those tested on the WISC and for 
those tested on other scales. 


Table 2. Distribution of intelligence 


Maudsley children 
m~~ Standard population 
I.Q. No. Percent Per cent 

Less than 69 13 43 2:2 
70-79 26 85 6-7 
80-89 75 245 16:1 
90799 54 1777 25'0 
100-109 70 22:9 25:0 
110—119 37 12:0 16:1 
120-129 22 - 6: 
More than 130 9 is a 

Total 306 тооо 100°0 


(x?=32:036, 7 d.f., р<о:оот) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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"There was no significant association between the child's diagnosis and the dis- 
tribution of intelligence (‘Table 3), nor did those with symptoms of school or work 
disturbance have a distribution of intelligence which differed from the group as a 
whole. However, there was an association with the agency of referral. A significant 
excess of children with an I.Q. of 79 or less occurred among those referred by the 
L.C.C. Children's Care Committee or a Local Education Authority (ҳ? = 30°86, 
5d.£, р < 0001). This might be expected as the children had generally been referred 
because of complaints by the school of the child's behaviour or progress, although it 
has already been noted that an excess of those of low I.Q. beyond that of the group asa 
whole was not found in those having symptoms of school disturbance, if other 
referral agencies were also included. The deficiency of І.О. 90-99 was largely 
confined to those referred by the Courts or Probation Service, this group having also 
an excess of children with an І.О. of 80-89 (y^ — 21'19, 5 d.f., p < 0'001). 


Table 3. Distribution of intelligence according to diagnosis 
Diagnosis* (per cent) 


NBD NI CBD MBD 


1.Q. 

Less than 69 44 HE 47 из 
о– 5'3 1 102 12° 
"и | 28:3 10:9 28:1 18:4 
90-99 177 19:0 15:0 22:5 
100-109 18:5 245 25:3 26'5 
110-119 13:2 24:5 74 10:2 
120-129 11°5 5'4 5:6 2:0 
More than 130 o'9 5'4 37 41 

‘Total No. 113 37 107 49 


(= 25:116, 21 d.f, p<0'3) 


А 3 А -NI= 
s : NBD = Neurotic Behaviour Disorder RN 
Жеш Illness; CBD = Conduct Behaviour Disorder; 


MBD - Mixed Behaviour Disorder. 


in the distribution of intelligence between the 
din Liu de. variation according to the sex of the child. 
greatest for the children aged 7 years or less, but the difference 
1l and the chi-square did not reach the 5 per cent level of signi- 
lationship between social class (according to the 


= ; А 2-44 Е, p « oor). The chief 
i , i and intelligence (y? 73429, 15 df., € 

Pn uei. = oo. the excess of children with an 10. of 120 or more in 

синова fa ELE 1 and business) and the corresponding deficit of those scoring in 

in the general population (Anastasi, 1954), 


hiatric disorder is particularly common in the dull 


ght child from the lower-class home. 


„Мо significant differenc 
different age groups and th 
he excess of I.Q.s 80-89 was 


Tom other was sma 
age groups dh 
cance. There was a significant and positive re. 


the 80-8 hi 
9 range. As this ; 
there is no support for the view that рзус 


i d the bri í 
K == the upper order va roughly estimated according to the number of symptoms 
"Verr О: е 


i : er type being excluded) and the extent by the number of 

idit nir curone t pies » significant variation of — чеш ка = 
tu involved. h 

level of intelligence (Table 4), nor was hip between I.Q. and the extent of the 


disorder, | 
A significant excess (p < отот) of those Wit : 

Ment after being seen once as an out-patient (14 out о =; 

the remainder of the children), but of those taken on for 


there any relations 


han I.Q. of 79 or less were not accepted for treat- 
compared with 45 out of 267 among 
reatment the duration of out-patient 
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Table 4. Distribution, according to intelligence, of number of symptoms per patient 
I.Q. (per cent) 


Number of Га 

symptoms Less than More than 
79 80-89  9o-99 100-109 110-119 120 

1-5 371 39'5 36:2 41-0 42:9 29:6 

6-9 371 352 3r9 4ro 46-4 59°3 

More than 10 25:8 25:3 3r9 18:0 10:7 113i 

Total No. 35 71 47 61 28 27 


(х= 11-856, iod, b«os) 


care was not related to I.Q. nor did the number of psychiatrist-patient interviews vary with the 
intelligence level. The outcome of treatment was routinely recorded in the case records by the 
psychiatrist treating the child. Such an assessment has little meaning unless further specified 
in terms of alteration of symptoms or social adjustment. Further, any change that may have 
taken place cannot be attributed to treatment without further study. Nevertheless, although 
without value for comparison with other clinics, such evaluations may be of limited value 
when used to compare groups of cases within the same clinic, and it is in this way that they are 
used here. Comparison of outcome in the different I.Q. groups revealed no significant dif- 


ferences (Table 5) and so the data did not suggest that the level of improvement was related to 
the child's I.Q. 


Table 5. Distribution of outcome according to intelligence 


I.Q. (Per cent) 


Less than More than 
Outcome 79 80-89 90-99 100—109 110-119 120 
Worse ог 
no change 28-0 130 8-7 26:7 394 1772 


Improved ог 


slightly improved 48-0 51:8 41:3 


. 345 
Much improved in БЫ 


or recovered 20:0 25° i * S Pe 
Not closed or i = T ES | 

not known фо 9:3 6:5 6:6 зо 69 
Total No. 25 54 46 бо 33 29 


(x? = 22:26, red... b«o2) 


Verbal-performance discrepancies (on the WISC) 


У у А сіе 
Cases of children who had been tested on the WISC were further examined for discrepa” r- 


between the scores on the verbal а fap 
] nd performance Љое the P 
tion where the verbal score exceeded the а cr dept en 


eke er 
Performance score was similar to that wh 1475 
converse occurred (Table 6) and there Was no significant variation according to the chi 
diagnosis. 


this table giving the Proportion in a standard 
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Table 6. Distribution according to diagnosis of verbal-performance scale ratio 


NBD NI СВО MBD All children 


Scores (per cent)(per cent)(per cent)(per cent) (per cent) 
j Verbal greater 
| than performance 470 60:6 49'4 43:6 49:2 
Equal scores 6:0 3:0 54 ооо 44 
Performance greater 
than verbal 470 364 452 56:4 46:4 
Total No. 83 33 93 39 248 


(x? not significant) 


more marked in those with school disturbance than in those without, but the differences were 
Not significant (р « o:2). Similarly the differences were most marked in the 10-13 year age 
Broup, but when compared with the rest, the differences again fell short of significance (5«02). 
However, there was a significant variation according to diagnosis, in that there was an increased 
frequency of the larger verbal-performance discrepancies among those diagnosed as having a 
neurotic illness or a mixed behaviour disorder. 


Table 7 (from Field, 1960). The Abnormality of verbal-performance discrepancies 


Per cent in population Age (years) 
obtaining a given or 
greater discrepancy 7: то} 13} 
50 g'o 8:0 94 
25 154 13:8 16:2 
20 172 15'4 18:0 
то 22:0 19:7 23'1 
5 26:3 235 276 
2 3r2 28:0 328 
1 346 3ro 363 
ол 441 39'5 463 


The figures in the body of the table refer to 
verbal-performance discrepancies in either 
direction. Thus, among children aged то} 
years 25 per cent have discrepancies of 13:8or 
greater, 10 per cent. discrepancies of 19:7 or 


greater, etc. 


Table 8. Distribution of verbal-performance discrepancies by percentile groupings 


Observed Expected 
No. Per cent No. Percent 
III 44:8 1240 50'0 

66 28:6 62:0 25'0 
43 15:3 372 15:0 
10 ат 12:4 5'0 
13 E 74 зо 

5 2:0 50 2:0 


(2723, sdf, p«os) 
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DISCUSSION 


Among children first attending the Maudsley Hospital Children's Department in 
1955 the distribution of intelligence differed significantly from normal. ‘There was а 
slight excess at both ends of the distribution, but the most striking abnormality was 
the excess of children with an I.Q. in the range 80-89, there being a corresponding 
deficit in the range 90-99. 

As part of the Department there is a clinic for mentally subnormal children. 
Although such children were excluded if they exhibited no abnormality beyond that 
of low intelligence (being included, however, if other symptoms were present), an 
increased association between the mental subnormality and psychiatric disorder 1? 
the clinic population would be expected on purely statistical grounds. Berkson 
(1946) has clearly shown that, for reasons separate from referral biases, the ratio of 
multiple diagnoses to single diagnoses in hospitals will always be greater than in the 
general population, this artifact being found in the association between conditions 
where only a small proportion of each are referred to hospital—a condition applying 
to both mental subnormality and childhood psychiatric disorder. This might explain 
the excess of children in the group with the lowest levels of intelligence, and it seems 
fair to conclude that severe mental subnormality is not of great importance in the 
aetiology of childhood behavioural and neurotic disorders. However, this may We 
not be so in areas of the world where ascertainment of and schooling for the intellec- 
tually handicapped is less comprehensive (Priestley, 1959). Nor, indeed, may it hav? 
been true in this country in earlier years. It should also be stated that, although 
apparently not an important factor in causing disorders of personality or behaviour: 
mental subnormality is a condition associated with other defects of functioning "© 
inits own right, merits psychiatric attention. didis 
бы E intelligence showed no significant variation with зле ~ fot 
by those children нечы ae! af Ida tse ще 99-99 wee по Jis ut not 
Bison ve me rom the Courts—that is the delinquent ird referral 
bias seems likely and ы eric nh who had not been before the Courts. ildre? 

y and, as the deficiency of I.Q.s 90-99 is largely restricted to chi 


referred by the Courts, not much wei : 4 he gro" 
, eight for the 8 
ло danser ight can be attached to this finding 


The excess at both ends of the 
asit was of any importance, it su 
intellectual abilities differing from normal rather than with mental subnor™ 
such. ‚Тыз is in keeping with most previous studies but, in contrast, the Рі ise 
investigation provides no evidence that the level of еШ ence was relate i 
form of psychiatric disorder exhibited by the child | 

Verbal-performance discrepancies in those children tested on the 
being the majority) were not very remarkable. The sli htly (but not sign! P pc 
increased size of discrepancies would also bein - in with the view that diffe” E ip 
from the normal, in any direction, may be more Шо z be associated with di = пре 
other spheres. There was no evidence that the нга of verbal-perfor "m 
discrepancy was of any importance, Of course, it might well be so in the indi”? 


r 
H H . M i so fa 
distribution of intelligence was slight, put Jt with 
&gested that psychiatric disorder was associat? ну 88 
а 
resent 
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case, but overall neither direction of discrepancy was more common. The relation- 
ship with diagnosis was unexpected and, although statistically significant, the psycho- 
logical significance of the finding is not clear. 

Overall, there was no significant abnormality of verbal-performance discrepancy 
either in size or direction, and it may be concluded that such abnormalities showed 
little association with childhood psychiatric disorder. Further, the level of intelli- 
gence in the clinic population, although differing significantly from normal, differed 
to only a relatively slight extent, this being probably not a factor of major aetiological 
importance. The findings refer to one hospital only but other studies also have 
generally found only slight associations between intelligence and psychiatric dis- 
order. Although mainly negative, results have been presented in some detail for 
methodologic reasons. In view of the positive findings in some earlier studies, the 
apparent bimodality in the overall distribution of I.Q. in the present study could 
have been interpreted as support for such findings. Reasons have been given for 
concluding that the relationship is largely artifactual. 

Children with an I.Q. of 79 or less in this clinic were less likely to be taken on for 
treatment, but otherwise intelligence played no part in their selection. There was no 
evidence that such children showed a lesser degree of disturbance—indeed there was 


no significant relationship between the level of intelligence and the severity or extent 


of the disorder, as measured by the number of symptoms and fields of disturbance 


respectively. Further, there did not appear to beany significant relationship between 
the intelligence of the child patient and either the course of treatment or its outcome. 

In conclusion, abnormalities of intelligence were found not to be an important 
factor in either the genesis or course of treatment of behavioural or neurotic disorder 
in childhood. Children of differing intellectual abilities may have to face somewhat 
different issues in development and it is of aid in the assessment and treatment of 
Children to have knowledge of their capabilities and attainments. Although the 
Present findings suggest that one should be very cautious in attributing behavioural 
Ог personality disorders to abnormalities of intelligence per se, nevertheless children 
having such abnormalities are an important group, well deserving of psychiatric 
Notice through the presence of other defects of functioning and their concomitants. 


SUMMARY 
I. The literature on the relationship between intelligence and non-delinquent 


Psychiatric 4; of childhood was reviewed. | -— 
А умре не ен of children first attending the Maudsley Hospital in 
" А 
955 was described. differed significantly from normal, there being 


3. The distribution of intelligence 
an bum of T м 80-80, a deficit within the ranges 90-99 and 110-119, and lesser 


e istribution. 
eset beak aaa ee largely confined to those referred by the 


T i f I.Q.s 90-99 was 
Doo; ts pep ene ae those of low intelligence was greatest among those referred 


8 i d ittee or a Local Education Authority. 
к= йу rie the excess of those of low intelligence 
"9 be far gel y explained as due to an artifact. 
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6. Verbal-performance discrepancies on those children tested on the WISC п 
not differ significantly in either size or direction from those found in the genera 
gom of lowest intelligence were less likely to be taken on for treatment, +: 
otherwise intelligence was not related to the duration, frequency or outcome 0 
treatment, nor to the likelihood of in-patient care. 

8. It was concluded that abnormality of intelligence was not a major factor of 
importance in the aetiology of childhood behavioural or neurotic disorders, but that 
it was worthy of psychiatric attention for other reasons. 


I am grateful to Dr Kenneth Cameron for his advice and for permission to use the ача 
of the Maudsley Hospital Children's Department. I am also indebted to Dr A. E. onm 1 
for assistance with statistical matters, and to Dr H. G. Birch for constructive and helpfu 
comments on an earlier draft. 
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The Reliability of the Pressure Algometer 


_ By Н. MERSKEY aun Е. С. SPEAR 


University Department of Psychiatry 
Whiteley Wood Clinic, Sheffield 


The pressure algometer is a simple clinical instrument which has been used to measure the 
response to pressure pain in normal subjects. The point at which subjects first said they felt 
pain was called the Verbal Report of Pain (VRP). The point at which they said the pressure 
“hurt a lot’ was called the Pain Reaction Point (PRP). Both points were significantly lower 1n 
women than in men, but there was no significant difference between white male medica 
students, Afro-Asian male medical students and white male student teachers. 'The metho 
was shown to have a moderate degree of consistency and reliability when used independently by 
two observers. The VRP and PRP were highly correlated with each other, suggesting that 
both were a measure of the same tendency. 


INTRODUCTION 

A reliable and simple method of measuring the response to pain would be of much 
use, both in clinical practice and experimentally. We report here an investigation 0 
the reliability of one of the oldest of such methods —the use of the pressure algometer. 
This consists of a plunger mounted on a calibrated spring (Plate т). The plunger has 
a flat end which can be applied to suitably shaped bony surfaces such as the forehea 
and tibia. It has been used since Victorian times (Keele, 1954). Head & Holmes 
(1911) called it ‘Cattell’s Algometer’ and employed it to study the thalamic sy?” 
drome. Related methods have been used by Libman (1934), who assessed individua 
sensitivity from the response to styloid pressure, by Hollander (1939), who used 
rough metal grater under an inflatable cuff, and by Pelner (1941), who modified а 
Geneva Lens Measure. This provided another system of direct recor ding 9 
mechanical pressure applied to a bony surface (actually the proximal phalanx „> 1 
thumb). Gluzek (1944) similarly introduced a quantitative method of measuring 
pain and deep sensibility. He used discs forced against the skin by air pressure 
Lastly, Clutton-Brock (1957) has employed pressure from a round-headed screw 
attached to a spring balance, 

The method of Hollander was tried out by Wilder (1940) and that of Libman * 
Pelner who compared it with his own technique; Sherman (1943) compared Lib- 
man's and Hollander's methods, and Keele compared both of these with each other 
and with the pressure algometer, From these studies generally equivalent res 
emerge for the different methods of estimating sensitivity and Wilder and Sherm m 
who each examined males and females, neurotics and others, agree in finding к" 
women аге more sensitive than men and neurotics more sensitive than patients w f 
‘organic’ complaints. These findings are further in harmony with other stu jes е 
pain sensitivity (Chapman et al., 1947; Schilling & Musser, 1949; Hemphill et © 
1952; Kennard, 1952; Hall & Stride, 1954; Dundee & Moore, 1960). Keele 80 


EDDA 
gested that the pressure algometer was preferable to Libman's method since it 8 
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directly calibrated results. In this it corresponds to Pelner's sensometer, Gluzek's 
dolorimeter and Clutton-Brock's analgesiometer. None of these authors has 
provided direct evidence of the reliability of his technique, although each one men- 
tions or suggests that reliability is an advantage of the method described. A range of 
variation for individual readings with Clutton-Brock's technique is specified, how- 
ever, by Dundee and Moore, and the reliability of the pressure algometer between 
different observers in certain circumstances was assessed by Merskey et al., (1962), 
using schizophrenic subjects. We report here a study of the reliability of the pressure 
algometer in normal subjects, using different observers and stimulus sites. 


DESIGN OF INVESTIGATION 


An algometer was used of the pattern described by Head & Holmes (1911), Keele and Merskey 
et al., having a flat circular end of o:5 cm diameter and calibrated from о to 7-75 kg. A total of 
sixty-nine normal subjects were examined independently by two observers (H.M. & F.G.S.). 
Forty-nine of these subjects were an unselected series of medical students examined during 
their appointment as psychiatric clerks. Because sex and racial or cultural differences are 
sometimes held to influence the threshold or response to pain, these subjects have been 
considered in three groups, viz.: Group r, twenty-eight white male medical students; Group 
2, eleven Afro-Asian male medical students запа Group 3, ten white female medical students. 
The remaining twenty subjects, constituting Group 4, Were twenty white male post-graduate 
students studying for the Diploma in Education. These were seen during routine medical 
examination. All subjects were told that the procedure was for research purposes and only 
one of those approached refused to take part. With one exception all the subjects were under 
30 years of age, the mean being 22:8 years. Of the forty-nine subjects in Groups 1-3, twenty- 
six were examined first by Observer 1 and twenty-three were examined first by Observer 2. 
All the subjects in groups 1-3 were examined on the forehead twice. The twenty subjects in 
Group 4 were also examined twice but on one occasion over the tibia and on another Occasion 
on the forehead. Equal numbers in this last group were examined first on the shin and first on 
the forehead, and by each observer. Thus Observer 1 examined five subjects first on the shin 
and five subjects on the forehead, and Observer 2 did likewise. 


Technique 

All the subjects were told ‘This is a test of sensitivity, not a test of endurance’, In the first 
three groups they were then asked to say (a) when pressure from the instrument began to 
hurt, and (b) when it hurt a lot. After a trial run four pairs of readings were taken on each 
occasion, giving four estimates of the ‘ Verbal Report of Pain’ (VRP)—when pain began, and 
the ‘Pain Reaction Point’ (PRP)—when it hurt a lot. 

In the fourth group the subjects were only asked to say‘ When it hurt a lot’. Inall cases the 
attempt was made to increase pressure smoothly at a consistent rate of about 1 kg/sec as recom- 


mended by Keele. 
RESULTS 


Except in Table 6 all the results have been computed from the averages of the four 
readings taken from each subject on each occasion for the ‘Verbal Report of Pain’ 
(where measured) and the ‘Pain Reaction Point’. Table I shows mean values for the 
VRP. These do not differ significantly between occasions or observers although there 
is a tendency for Observer I to score higher than Observer 2 and for subjects to 
Score higher on Occasion I than on Occasion 2. The female students, however, 
Scored significantly lower than either group of males. Similar trends and similar 
Significant differences for female students appear with the measurement of the Pain 
Reaction Point set out in Table 2. The finding of the sex differences is in accordance 
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Table 1. Verbal report of pain for different, groups observers and occasions : means and 
standard deviations and group coefficients of variation 

Coefficient of 


Observer Occasion Variation 
е ~ Group (S.D./Mean 
Groups N I 2 I 2 averages x 100) 
1. White male 28 395+ 3:54+ 3'92 + 357+ 1375 22% 
medical students 1:06 о:81 то 077 о:82 
2.Afro-Asianmale 11 4ог+ 318+ 415+ age "R4 26% 
medical students 0:87 1:38 1:34 0:84 I'OI 
3. White female то 286+ 2:63 2:99 + 250  %2:74 33% 
medical students o:85 1:23 I'19 o:81 о:91 
Groups 1-3 49 374t 3384 378+ 334+ 
1:06 1:09 1:22 o:89 


Units: Kg/unit area of 0:1963 cm?. 
* t-test: p < 0705 for difference between Group 2 and Group 3. 
T t-test: р < осот for difference between Group 1 and Group 3. 


i Я А . ЗЕР id 
Table 2. Pain reaction points for different groups, observers and occasions: means ап 
standard deviations and group coefficients of variation 


Coefficient of 
Observer Occasion variation 
" = = бйр (S.D./Mean 
Groups N I 2 I 2 averages x 100) 
1. White male 28 625 556+ 619+ 582+ *бо:+ 19% 
medical students 1:26 I'25 1:29 1'25 1'17 9 
2.Afro-Asianmale 11 6-05 + 56 + 5'04 + 571+ 583+ 23% 
medical students r2 1:58 1'43 I'40 1:33 
as White female о 4493 428+ 464+ 413+  *438t 46% 
medical students 1:59 2:06 1'9 174 1°74 
4. White male 20 5'82+ 551+ 57+ 563+  15:66- 27% 
student teachers 1°43 1'59 1°52 r5 r 1'51 
Groups 1-4 69 586 5`43® 5'79+ 5'50 + 
147 1'55 1'53 751 


Units: Kg/unit area of 0:1963 cm?, 
* t-test: р <o-oor for difference between Group 1 and Group 3: 
T t-test: p « 0:05 for difference between Group 4 and Group 3. 


with the results of Wilder (1940), Sherman (1943), Chapman & Jones (1949) 
Kennard (1952), Hall & Stride (1954), and Dundee & Moore (1960). T 
Separate figures are also available for the PRP for Group 4 with respect to ie 
head and shin. The mean values and standard deviations were: forehead 5°35 + " Ke 
shin 5:98 + 1-49. These values for the forehead tend to be less than on the shin poe еї, 
difference is not statistically significant, t-test o-1 < р> ооз. It does seem, hurt. 
as if a larger series might show a significant difference between the pressure toler? 
at the two sites. ned 
When the figure for the VRP is subtracted from that for PRP a value is obt ig- 
which may be termed the Reaction Interval. The mean value for this is ? Ей 
nificantly lower in the women than in the other groups (Table 3). despit? 
A measure of the reliability of the various responses by the subjects» 


= 


rw er ee, 
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changes of observer, occasion and site, is next presented in Table 4. This Table 
shows that the VRP is less reliable than the PRP. The correlation figures obtained 
for the latter for Groups 1-3 are very similar to those obtained in another study 
(Merskey et al., 1962), using schizophrenic subjects. In the case of Group 4 the 
degree of inter-correlation for PRP was lower than for the other groups even when 


Table 3. Reaction interval (PRP-V RP) for different groups 


Mean and standard Coefficient of variation 


Medical students N deviation (S.D./Mean x тоо) 
Group 1 White males 28 12:26 + 0:84 37% 
Group 2 Afro-Asian males II *1:98 0:76 3896 
Group 3 White females 10 T*r64x r1 6796 


Units: Kg/unit area of 01963 ст. 
*t-test: p < 0°05 for difference between Group 2 and Group 3. 
T t-test: p < oor for difference between Group 1 and Group 3. 


Table 4. Product-moment correlations for the Verbal Report of Pain (VRP) and 
Pain Reaction Point (PRP) for different occasions, observers and sites 


Correlations of Correlations of 
М VRP with VRP PRP with PRP 


Groups 1-3 
Occasion I with Occasion II 49 + 0651 +о°813Ї 
Observer I with Observer II 49 +o'5ot +o814t 
Group 4 
Occasion I with Occasion II 20 +0:63* 
Observer I with Observer II 20 +0:66* 
Shin with forehead 20 +o-71t 
* t-test: p «oor. T t-test: р < o-oor. 


Table 5. Product-moment correlations between Verbal Report of Pain (V RP), Pain 
Reaction Point (PRP) and their difference (Reaction Interval —RI) 


Correlations of Correlations of Correlations of 
N VRP with PRP RI with VRP RI with PRP 
Group 1 28 tool = 0:002 (N.S.) +0:76{ 
Group 2 11 +082} +олт (N.S.) +0-72* 
Group 3 10 +0:841 +о:$0 (№.5.) +0'71% 


* t-test: р < 002. + t-test: p < 0:001. 


these were considered separately, although still highly significant. Possible reasons 
for this are discussed below. From Table 5 it is evident that VRP and PRP correlate 


well with each other. The Reaction Interval also correlates very highly with the 


PRP but not with the VRP. 


The possibility was consid , fourt 
each group might show a tendency to rise or fall. The ratios of the individual readings 


to the first one were therefore calculated for VRP and PRP. Table 6 shows that these 
ratios do not differ significantly from unity. There is therefore no evidence of a 
tendency for the response to rise or fall with successive readings taken at any one 


ered that the first, second, third or fourth readings in 
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Table 6. Ratios of individual readings to first one in each set of four: means, standard 
deviations and coefficients of variation 


VRP Coefficients of PRP Coefficients of 
Ratios М=98 variation N=138 variation 
B2/B1 г01+0:22 22% 0:99 0:14 1496 
B3/Br 1:02 40:22 22% 0:98 + 0°16 16% 
B4/B1 0:98 + 0:25 26% 0:95 + 0:18 1996 


1st Reading B1, 2nd Reading B2, etc. 


time. Table 6 also provides a measure of the scatter of readings, given by the Standard 
Deviations of the ratios and their Coefficients of Variation. These last are generally 
lower than those in Tables 1, 2 and 3, showing less variation between different 
readings taken on each individual than between individuals. 


DISCUSSION 


Whether there is such a thing as a measurable pain threshold is still a matter for dis- 
pute. Lanier (1943) gave evidence that a consistent threshold to electrical stimula- 
tion was nearly impossible to secure. Hardy, Wolff & Goodell (1940, 1952) claimed 
to find such a threshold for heat-pain, but their conclusions have been vigorously 
disputed by Beecher (1959). In these cases there is indeed considerable evidence 
mentioned by Hall (1953) that the point at which the subject first notices a pal? 
depends greatly upon his attitude and related factors. Я bt 

Аз with electric and heat stimulation, so with gross pressure, there 15 ein 
whethera ‘truethreshold’ exists. Keele (1954) assumed he was measuring a thresho t 
and showed that the point of first response rose greatly over denervated areas ges 
most of those investigators who have examined the response to gross qi Que 
(Libman, 1934; Hollander, 1939; Wilder, 1940; Pelner, 1941 ; Sherman, 1943) gx 
concentrated on the indication it gives of the subject's emotional sensitivity rat? 
than his sensory physiology. T 

In doing so these workers have also provided much evidence that the gem rs 
which the patient first notices or reports pain depends a great deal upon such t 
as attitude, sex, cultural role, and so forth. We have therefore followed the ar. 
of Hall & Stride (1954) who preferred to avoid the term ‘threshold’ and to spes an 
the Verbal Report of Pain (VRP) as the point at which the subject first describes ~ 
awareness of pain. The fact that in our study the VRP or ‘threshold’ correlates oe 
highly with the PRP, which is a measure of the tolerance for pain, probably "dy 
supports the view that pain ‘threshold’ is determined by other factors than pe 
physiological ones. јаје 

It has already been noted that With this technique the VRP and PRP pet 
well between different observers, occasions and sites, The scatter of the observ "be 
can be taken into account by examination of the co-efficients of variation. * | 19 
УКР these range from 22 per cent to 33 per cent. For the PRP they range ae: 
per cent to 46 per cent. Such values are intermediate between those found 19 tio?” 
pain (which tend to below) and those given by Lanier (1943) for electrical eti 
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(Hall, 1953). They correspond with those found by Dundee & Moore (1960) in their 
studies with Clutton-Brock's method. 

We think, therefore, that pressure-pain has a degree of reliability which makes 
possible its quantitative use for investigations of emotional states and anaesthesia and 
analgesia. This is particularly so where each individual serves as his own control, 
Since the scatter of readings taken on each person tends to be less than that of readings 
taken on several people. It was seen that VRP and PRP are highly correlated with 
each other, suggesting that both are measures of the same tendency in the subject. 
Even though the VRP and PRP are correlated, however, it is not necessary for the 
interval which separates them to alter with either of these factors. Asit happens, the 
Size of the interval does vary significantly with different groups just as the VRP and 
PRP have varied and further the Pain Reaction Point shows a very significant cor- 
relation with the Reaction Interval. 

When the correlations for PRP with itself are further examined it is noteworthy 
that they are higher in the medical students than in the student teachers although the 
increase is not significant. We think this is likely to be due either to an increase in the 
variance produced by incorporating different sites in the design of the investigation, 
or to a tendency for the PRP to be fixed more precisely at a particular point when the 
VRP is first sought as well. The student teachers, it will be noted, were not asked for 
a VRP but only for a PRP—unlike the medical student groups. 


We wish, first of all, to thank our subjects for their co-operation, and Dr P. W. W. Gifford of 
Sheffield University Student Health Service for access to the Student-Teachers. We are 
grateful to Mr P. H. Blundell, Director of the Sheffield University Computing Laboratory, for 
programming the data and for his help in the use of the electronic computer. Additional 
helpful comments were made by Mr P. R. F. Clarke, Mr Jonathan Rosenhead and Professor 
Erwin Stengel, as well as other colleagues, to all of whom our thanks are due. 
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A Note on the MPI: A Response Tendency in 
Neurotics Related to Intelligence 


Bv T. С. CROOKES амр S. J. HUTT* 
St. John's Hospital, Aylesbury 


In the standardizing group Eysenck (1959) found high correlations between the short and 
full scales of the MPI : 0:86 for Neuroticism (N) and o:87 for Extroversion (E). Having noted 
Some patients who seemed to change their type of response as they progressed down the 
inventory, we examined the correlation in an unselected group of neurotics. Records were 
available of a group of бо successive neurotic (including psychopathic) patients seen in the 
psychology department, collected for comparison with psychotics (Crookes & Hutt, 1963). 
Since the full scale score includes the short scale, it was thought appropriate, as we wished 
to use tests of significance, to use the correlations between the short scales and the remainder 
(i.e. between the first six and the last eighteen questions on each scale), rather than the corre- 
lations between short and full scales. Eysenck gives the data from which these correlations 
can be calculated, and they are given in "Table 1 together with those of our neurotic group. 


Also given are the probabilities of obtaining our correlations from a population whose corre- 
lation is that of Eysenck's group. А а 
On both scales the correlations for neurotics are significantly lower than the normal. 


Inspection of the correlation charts shows that on the E-scale large deviations from the 


"Table 1 
N-scale E-scale 
ЕЕ) м 
Group N ri p r А 
Normals (Eysenck) 1600 074 — 0:75 б 
Neurotics 60 0:59 < 0:05 O'54 Oum 


regression line occur about equally on each side, but on the N-scale, the marked deviations 
are all on the side of relatively high short scale score with relatively low score on the re- 
mainder. The most extreme cases were three people who had the same score on the remainder 
s on the short scale, and one who had less, although the remainder contains three times as 
many questions as the short scale. | | 
It was supposed that this effect was related to the subject's increasing awareness of the 
significance of the questions, with consequent concealment in some cases (it is assumed that 
low N scores are ‘wrong’ scores for neurotics), so the relationship with intelligence was con- 
sidered. Fifty of the subjects had done an intelligence test (Wechsler-Bellevue I or II). 
Correlations between the full MPI Scales and I.Q. were as follows: 


r N/I.Q. = —0o23, 7 ЕЛ.О. = —0o:07 


а І.О. is not very high (р is almost exactly ост), but it 
is enough to be suggestive, especially in view of the fact that in normal groups the corre- 
lation tends to be positive (the university students of Sigal, Star & Franks (1958) had a mean 


N score 3 points higher than the standardizing group). Nine subjects had N scores below 20 
(the normal mean) and their mean І.О. was 1132, that of the remaining 41 patients being 


1040. 


The negative correlation between Nan 
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We have then two ways in which the neurotic group differs from the normal, a tendency 
for some subjects to give fewer neurotic responses in the later part of the test, and a tendency 
for some of the more intelligent subjects to give low scores. If these are both related to con- 
cealment due to awareness of the significance of the questions, awareness being increased by 
experience of the questions, and the more intelligent being more likely to reach such awareness, 
it would be expected that the negative correlation between N and I.Q. would be greater in 
the ‘remainder’ of the scale than in the short scale. These correlations were calculated, with 
the following result: 


r short N/LQ. = –о'09, r remainder N/I.Q. = —o:26 


"This gives support to the hypothesis. 

The findings of Franks, Holden & Phillips (1961) suggest that MPI scores of neurotics 
are less valid than those of normals in the sense that they agree less well with observation. 
Our findings suggest further that they are less self-consistent. On the N scale, also, this 
unreliability is related to intelligence. One interesting consequence of this is that for the 
more intelligent neurotics the short scale would appear to be a better measure of N than the 


full scale. We may compare this with the finding of Walton & Mather (1962) that the ММО, 


was a better measure for neurotics than the MPI N-scale, since its more ' physical questions 
produced less ‘defensiveness’, 
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The Effects of Distributed Practice on the Learning 
Performance of Brain Damaged Patients 


By A. E. MAY, В. R. LYND ann P. LEY 
Rainhill Hospital, Liverpool 


It has been demonstrated by Walton & Black (1957) that brain damaged patients do worse 
than other groups on an auditory learning test. 

Two main hypotheses can account for this finding: (i) that the capacity to form the physio- 
logical connections necessary for learning has been destroyed; (ii) that brain damage has 
adverse effects on learning because of its effect on one or more of the variables in the learning 
equation. 

Working with Hullian concepts Eysenck (1957) has hypothesized that brain damage leads 
to an increased tendency to build up reactive inhibition. 

'The aim of the present experiment was to see whether brain damaged patients would 
show improved learning in circumstances in which reactive inhibition would be expected 


to dissipate. 

SAMPLE 
The sample consisted of 24 patients diagnosed as having some form of brain damage, and 
failing to learn the meaning of six out often new words after five presentations of the mean- 


ings. 
'The group ranged in age from 21 to 8o years, and had a mean age of 44°63 years, S.D. 


18:23. са 
The diagnoses were made from clinical assessments supplemented by EEG, and psycho- 


logical test finding. These were as follows: 


Head Injury 6 Evidence of Brain Damage 
Presenile Dementia 4 (unspecified cause) 3 
Arteriosclerosis 4 Senile Dementia 2 
Intracranial haemorrhage from Frontal Lobe Tumour I 
an aneurism I Prefrontal Leucotomy I 
Cerebrovascular accident I Narcolepsy I 
Total 24 

METHOD 


Each patient was given two different sets of ten new words, on two different Occasions. On 
one of the occasions, as a control, the administration was the usual one described by Walton 
& Black (1957). On the other occasion the patient was told the definition of ten new words. 
then asked their meanings, and then given 2 minutes rest before the next presentation of the 
ten definitions. This was the Experimental condition. 

There were five presentations of the definitions on each occasion. No more presentations 
were given. Patients who do not learn the meanings by the time these have been presented 
five times fall outside the range of scores for the non-organic, non-defective groups in the 
standardization population, described by Walton and Black. 

Half of the group was tested under the control condition first, and half under the experi- 
mental condition first. All patients were tested under the two conditions. 


RESULTS 


Figure 1 shows the average number of words recalled on each trial. Although the average 
number of words recalled on the first trial of the experimental condition is higher than that 
for the control condition, the difference does not reach significance (t — 1:879). 
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Number of meanings 
recalled correctly 


ak 
x——-x-—-— x Experimental Conditions 


6 x x——— x Control Conditions 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th sth 


Fic. 1 


f 
А x == ECCE in favour О 
The difference in total learning shown under the two conditions is significant in fi 

the experimental condition (t = 3°346). 


DISCUSSION 


d 
. А P in damage 
The results obtained lend some support to the hypothesis that the learning of brain сн faile 
patients is impaired by excessive reactive inhibition. However, seven of the ue being 
to improve under the experimental condition. This could be due to the rest pause п acity: 
long enough, for reactive inhibition to а соп 
У о 
Few conclusions can be drawn fr the results 
are not inconsistent with the hypothesi 
build up reactive inhibition. 
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The Personality of Judges as a Factor in the Validity of 
Their Judgments of Extraversion-Introversion 


By SYBIL В. С. EYSENCK anp HANS J. EYSENCK* 
University of London 


The questionnaire responses of nominated extraverts and introverts on the extraversion and 
neuroticism scales of the Eysenck Personality Inventory were studied, in conjunction with 
the E and N scores of the judges, and their intelligence test scores. High validity of choice 
was observed, but no relationship found between personality or intelligence of the judges, and 


the excellence of their judgments. 

Personality is most frequently described in terms of behaviour patterns, and these 
in turn are most frequently indexed in terms of (a) self ratings, as on questionnaires, 
or (b) ratings by others. Both methods are open to criticism, but these criticisms are 
different in character; accordingly agreement between the two methods would argue 
in favour of the validity of both (Eysenck, 1960). ‘Two recent studies have used the 
method of nominated groups (Eysenck, 1954) to test the validity of ratings of Extra- 
version and of Neuroticism, by having judges nominate persons supposedly extreme- 
ly high or low on either of these dimensions of personality ; personality inventories 
were then administered to these nominees, and their scores on relevant scales com- 
pared. S. В. С. Eysenck (1962) and Eysenck and Eysenck (1963а) both found evi- 
dence of considerable validity in studies using relatively small numbers of judges; 
they also found some presumptive evidence that some judges were better able than 
others to nominate persons correctly for the categories in question. The present 
study presents a repetition of the former experiments, with a much larger sample 
of judges, and extends the argument by attempting to relate the intelligence and 
personality of the judges to their success in judging the extraversion or introversion 
of their nominees. The influence of ‘desirability’ and ‘acquiescence’ response sets 
having been shown in earlier researches to be of relatively little import in relation 
to the questions used in the EPI (Eysenck, 1962; Eysenck & Eysenck, 19635, 1963c) 
no special measurement was indertaken to assess their influence on our results. 


'T'he test of personality used was the Eysenck Personality Inventory (Eysenck & Eysenck, 
1963), an improved version of the Maudsley Personality Inventory (Eysenck, 1959). 'This 
test has two parallel forms, but we shall here only be concerned with the combined scores from 
both forms. 'T'he measure of intelligence used was a well-standardized British test; this was 
administered in person to candidates who applied to become members of an organization 
(Mensa) which made the possession of a high I.Q. the prime requisite of membership. 
Candidates were first required to complete Form A of the test under unsupervised con- 
ditions; only those who succeeded were then admitted to the supervised test (Form B). 
Testing was carried out by the organization, not by the present writers, but appears to have 
been done conscientiously and well. From the results, two groups were formed which 
differed in intelligence, as defined by the test chosen. The intelligent group, with I.Q.s 


* We are indebted to the Royal Bethlem and Maudsley Hospital Research Fund for 
financial support, to ‘Mensa’ for co-operation in securing subjects, and to Mr A. Hendrick- 


son for preparing the computer programs. 
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above 148 on this test, will be denoted M in this study, and was made up of individuals who 
passed the test; the less intelligent group, with I.Q.s below 148 on this test, will be denoted 
P in this study, and was made up of individuals who failed the test. (The S.D. of this test 
being unusually high, the tested I.Q. of 148 corresponds roughly to one of 130 on the Binet 
or the Wechsler scale.) Names of members of both groups were kindly furnished us by the 
secretary of ‘Mensa’. These two groups constitute the judges ; they were circulated with the 
EPI, and invited to take part in the general scheme of research (which was not at this stage 
specified). Out of about 1500 M-group members, 751 filled in the original questionnaire ; 
out of 317 P-group members, 229 did. Details regarding the E and N scores of these subjects 
are given in Table 1, together with the scores for the EPI standardization group of 1931 
(which, of course, did not contain either M or P members). 


Table 1. E and N scores of M and P groups, as compared with normal 
standardization sample 


E N 
M с м d 4 
M 20'213 7541 17:177 8:985 751 
Р 22:699 7709 18:432 8:840 229 
Control group 26:264 7'742 19°557 9:038 193: 
п, the M 


It will be seen that apart from being more intelligent than the general populatior 
group, and to a lesser extent the P group, is slightly less neurotic and much less extravertec. 
"The former may be a reflection of the preponderance of middle-class members in both M an 
Р (5. В. С. Eysenck, 1960; Eysenck, 1964); the latter is possibly a function of the rather cog- 
nitively-oriented type of society to which subjects belonged, or aspired to belong. ein 
two M and 27 P members were retested about 1 year later in person when they came to v 
Institute of Psychiatry in order to carry out some personality tests; the retest reliability for 
E апа N was found to be 0:88 and o:84 for M members, and 0'94 and 0:92 for P members; 
'The correlation between E and N for the standardization group was — 0°04; for the M and 
groups it was — 0:24 and —o'rs. 

M and P members were asked to act as ‘judges’ or selectors, and to choose one extrem? 
extravert and one extreme introvert each from among their acquaintances. They wet 
people t? 
talk to, and does not like reading or studying by himself. He craves excitement, takes chance? 
often sticks his neck out, acts on the spur of the moment, and is generally an impulsive = 
dividual. He is fond of practical jokes, always has a ready answer, and generally likes с ep 
he is care-free, easy-going, optimistic, and likes to “laugh and be merry”. He prefers to "his 
moving and doing things, tends to be aggressive and lose his temper quickly ; altogether 
a ра Е үл gn control, and he is not always a reliable person. 

I quiet, retiring sort of person, introspective, fo 
rather than people; he is reserved and distant except to intimate friends. He tends to like 
ahead, “looks before he leaps”, and distrusts the impulse of the moment. He does ne red 
excitement, takes matters of everyday life with proper seriousness, and likes а well-ordet 
mode of life. He keeps his feelings under close control, seldom behaves in an aggr 


manner, and does not lose his temper easi i i imisti a pla 
А asily. He is relia simistic, ап 
great value on ethical standards.’ y Ria serrate i 


From nominations made by M and P members, 302 and 92 replies respectively ү 
received from nominated extraverts, and 335 and 88 replies respectively ге, a 
nominated introverts. The mean E and N scores of these groups are show? р : 
Table 2. It will be seen that the nominated extraverts have E scores of 31) while pa 
nominated introverts have E scores of 16, i.e. almost exactly one-half as larg the 
differ significantly from the population mean of 26, the introverts more 50 than t 


2, 


њи > 
2 
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extraverts. On N the nominated extraverts have lower scores than the nominated 
introverts, but the difference is slight (18 as against 20). This may be compared 
with the population mean of 20. It is apparent that, as in the previous studies, 
judges have no difficulty in identifying individuals who are extreme in extraversion 
or introversion, and it is also apparent that in doing so they do not fall into the error 
of confounding introversion and neuroticism to any considerable degree. The more 
intelligent M-group members do not judge extraversion better than the less in- 
telligent P-group members. This argues against I.Q. as an important element in 
judging personality, although at lower levels it may of course exert a stronger 
influence. 
Table 2. Mean E and N scores of nominated extraverts and introverts 


E N 
a a 
M c M c n 
M 31:106 6:702 17'215 9120 | Extraverts xis 
Р 31773 6:758 18:761 9:054 92 
M 16:030 6:968 19:812 9:333 | Introverts 335 
P 15:924 6:064 19:739 10:284 88 


Among the nominees discussed above, many had no partners; ie. some judges 
nominated an extravert who forwarded his questionnaire to us, but either failed to 
nominate an introvert, or nominated one who failed to forward his questionnaire. 
Similarly, some introverts had no matching extraverts. In ай, there were 225 
matched pairs nominated by М members, and 75 matched pairs nominated by P 
members. Table 3 gives the correlations between the E and N scores of judges, and 
the Eand N scores of nominees, separated into extraverted and introverted nominees. 
The argument underlying this calculation was as follows. In the group of extra- 
verted nominees, a high E score constitutes a ‘good’ choice, while in the group of 
introverted nominees, a high E score constitutes a ‘poor’ choice. If extraverted 
judges are better (or worse) than introverted judges in making good choices, then 
their E scores should correlate positively (or negatively) with the E scores of their 
choices. A similar argument applies to the N scores of the nominees, although there 
of course both a positive or a negative correlation would indicate that judges of the 
particular type of personality being correlated with N were erroneously choosing 
too many (or too few) extraverts or introverts because in their minds this dimension 
Was adulterated with N. The figures in Table 3 do not suggest any relationship 
between judges’ personality and accuracy of judgment, being uniformly low. 
(Levels of significance required for the 5 per cent and 1 per cent level of signi- 


Table 3. Correlations between Е and N scores of nominated groups (Enom. and Nnom.) 
and E and М scores of judges (E; and Nz) 


E UB. Еа: Nx Naom. Ex №. № n 
E group 0:104 — 0:069 +0:028 — 0023 Mensa 225 
— 0'039 —o:128 — 0:048 —oooó Р 75 
I group 0:139 0:056 — 0:004 0:044 Мепѕа 225 


0:105 0:090 —0':146 0'221 P 75 
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ficance for the M and P groups respectively are 0-13 and o:18 for M, and 0-22 and 
0:29 for P.) 

It will have been noticed that in the M and P groups, both of which were more 
introverted than the standardization group, N and E correlated negatively, while in 
the standardization group the correlation was quite negligible. These figures suggest 
the possibility that introverted groups in general may be characterized by a negative 
relationship between E and N, while the opposite may be true of extraverted groups. 
This hypothesis can, of course, be tested on our nominated E and I groups. The 
actual correlations for M-nominated introverts and P-nominated introverts were 
—o'19 and —o-10; those for the nominated extravert groups were —o-06 and 
+о'от. The evidence is slight but significantly in favour of the existence of a 
negative relationship between E and N among introverts; this is in good agreement 
with the finding of a curvilinear regression line reported in connection with the 
MPI (Eysenck, 1959). 
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Intra-Individual Variability in the MMPI-CPI 
Common Item Pool 


By LEWIS R. GOLDBERG 
University of Oregon and Oregon Research Institute 
AND RALPH M. RUST 
San Francisco State College 


Typically, attempts to measure intra-individual variability on personality inventories 
have relied upon the administration and subsequent re-administration of an entire 
test (or series of tests). Raine & Hills (1959), using projective material (sentence 
completion stems), have proposed using equivalent items embedded within one 
testing as a way of eliminating some of the well-known fatigue and motivational 
constraints induced by a test-retest situation (Windle, 1954, 1955). At the present 
time, our knowledge of item characteristics may not permit an extension of the con- 
cept of ‘directly equivalent items’ to structured inventory measurement, but the 
fact that the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) and the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory (CPI) share many items makes the concurrent 
administration of both instruments a form of test-retest for their common item pool. 

This method of assessing intra-individual variability has such antecedents as 
Buechley & Ball's (1952) Tr-scale, composed of fourteen of the sixteen duplicated 
MMPI items, and the Consistency scale (Con) of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS), based upon fifteen duplicated EPPS items. Since the MMPI-CPI 
common item pool is of far greater size than typical item pools duplicated within one 
test, it should serve as a useful base against which to compare other and shorter 
indices of intra-individual variability. 

The present investigation represents a preliminary attempt to (a) demonstrate the 
usefulness of the MMPI-CPI common item pool for measuring intra-individual 
variability, and (b) examine critically the two shorter duplicated item pools already 


provided in the MMPI and the CPI. 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects who had taken both an MMPI and a CPI were obtained from the Stanford University 
Counseling and Testing Center and from an undergraduate personality assessment course. 
The total sample included eighty-eight males and thirty-nine females. Since subjects were 
selected for this study solely because test data were available for them, they no doubt do not 
constitute a representative sample of the group from which they were obtained. The condi- 
tions under which the tests were taken and the interval between the first and second test 
varied widely; consequently, generalizations from this study should be extended with caution. 

Five different change scales were developed for the MMPI and the CPI, as described below. 


Identical items (1) 
The number of items changed on re-test from the 167 items which are identical on the 


K 
X. 
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MMPI and the CPI comprised the Ss score on this scale. The direction of change in this and 
subsequent scales was not considered. 


Virtually identical items (V) 

‘The number of items changed on re-test from the eleven virtually identical items on the 
two tests comprised the Ss score on this scale. Examples of virtually identical items include: 
“I sometimes . . .' on one test, ‘Sometimes I . . .’ on the other; ‘. . . worthwhile . . .’ on one 
test, ‘. . . worth while . . .' on the other. 


Similar items (S) 

The number of items changed on re-test out of the thirty-five MMPI-CPI items that are 
similar in content (though not identically phrased) comprised the Ss score on this scale. 
Differences in ‘similar’ MMPI and CPI items vary from the use of a different word to describe 
frequency or extent (e.g., ‘sometimes’ vs ‘at times ?) to such an item difference as ‘Some 
people exaggerate their troubles in order to get sympathy’ vs ‘I think a great many people 
exaggerate their misfortunes in order to gain the sympathy and help of others’. In all such 
items there are easily identifiable key phrases. 


MMPI duplicated items (M) 


The number of items changed on re-test out of the sixteen items appearing twice in the 
booklet form ofthe MMPI comprised a Ss score on this scale. 


CPI duplicated items (C) 


The number of items changed on re-test out of the twelve duplicated items in the CPI 
comprised a Ss score on this scale. 


RESULTS 
Properties of the five change scales 


The mean, standard deviation, range of scores, and split-half reliability coefficients for 
each of the five change scales are presented in Table 1. Note that the average subject 
changed approximately 10-15 per cent of the identically worded items, approximately the 
same proportion of the virtully identical items, about 20 per cent of the similarly worde 
items, and about 5-8 per cent of the items duplicated within either test. 

An indication of the generality of the various change scales can be obtained from the 
intercorrelations among the five measures, as shown in Table 2, None of these correla- 
tions is high, as one might expect in view of the low internal consistency of the scales. Ths 
correlations between the I-scale and the S-scale for both men and women are significan 
at the о.от level. As Table 2 indicates, the more items in a change scale, the more zelia 
is the measure. For men, the I-scale (167 items) has the highest average intercorrelatio 
with other scales, closely followed by the S-scale (35 items). For women, both the I- an 
S-scales have similar patterns of correlation with other scales, For both men and уже 
the intercorrelations of these two scales with other scales are considerably higher than = 
intercorrelations among the other three scales (containing 11, 12, and 16 items). 


Table 1. Means, standard deviations, range of scores and split-half reliability coefficients 
for five MMPI-CPI change scales 
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У II 0-6 r2 Di E T oe "€ 
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Nineteen Ss in the present sample had taken the EPPS. Correlations between the EPPS 
Consistency score (composed of fifteen duplicated items) and the various change scores 
ranged from 0-16 for the I-scale to —o-13 for the V-scale. 


Table 2. Intercorrelations among the five MMPI-CPI change scales 


I У 5 M G 
I o'38t o-4ot о'20 °з] 
V о:38% 0:20 002 0:04. 
5 o48T 0:35* 0:22% о:18 
M 0:02 0°03 осоо 004 
G O'I5 — 0:27 0:20 0:06 


Above diagonal: males (N —88). Below diagonal: females (N — 39). 
*p«oos; Tp«oor. 


DISCUSSION 
This study suggests that intra-individual variability on personality inventories can be 
measured with modest reliability when the item pool is sufficiently large. It would 
appear that change scores based on small numbers of items (such as the sixteen 
MMPI duplicated items, the twelve CPI duplicated items, or the fifteen-item EPPS 
Consistency scale) are characterized by (a) low intra-individual variability (i.e., a 
small range of scores), (b) low internal consistency, and (c) low intercorrelations with 
other measures of intra-individual change. Of the change measures employed in 
this study only the 167-item I-scale appears to provide a reliable measure of item 
change. With uncorrected split-half correlations of o:61 for men and 0-64 for women 
the reliability of this scale compares favourably with the reliability coefficients of 
MMPI clinical scales (e.g., Gilliland & Colgin, 1951, obtained corrected split-half 
correlations for MMPI scales ranging from — 0'05 (00:81; Mdn., 0°58). Itis probably 
safe to assume that the greater reliability of the I-scale (as compared to others from 
the MMPI-CPI common item pool) is due to the larger number of items in the scale 
rather than to the small differences in the phrasing of items in some of the other scales. 


This study was carried out at the Counseling and ‘Testing Center at Stanford University. 
The authors wish to acknowledge the encouragement of John Black and Harold Korn. Funds 
for this study were provided by the Stanford University Counseling and Testing Center, a 
grant by Stanford University to the senior author, and National Science Foundation Grant 
G-25123. The Computation Center at Stanford University supported most of the statistical 
analysis. Ап extended report of this study is available from the authors. 
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SHORT NOTES 
Validation of the Maudsley Personality Inventory in Chile 


Bv A. C. BOLARDOS* 


University of Chile 
'The Maudsley Personality Inventory was translated into Portuguese and applied to sixty 
normal and fifty-one neurotic subjects of whom nineteen were diagnosed as hysterics and E 
thirty-two as dysthymics. The mean neuroticism score of the neurotic group was 34, s.d. 8:5; 
that of the normal group was 17:2 with s.d. of 8:0. The difference was significant at the ‘ 


5 « o'o1 level, and gives rise to a correlation between MPI and clinical diagnosis of 0°78. 
Hysterics and dysthymics had neuroticism scores of 34'5 and 32:8 respectively ; the difference 
is not significant. 
On the extraversion scale it was found that hysterics had a score of 27:8 while dysthymics had 
a score of 17:9, a difference significant at the p<o-1. All the results are in agreement with 
predictions made from the original theory on which the MPI was based, and shows that these 
results can also be obtained in populations differing widely in tradition and culture from those 
on whom the test was originally standardised and validated. 


* 'This paper was sent to Professor H.J.E 

translated it from the Portuguese and abbrevi B es 
ati 

T This paper was sent to Professor Н. tated it for publication. g, who 

slightly shortened it for publication. 


Some Data on the Maudsley Personality Inventory in Panjabi 


Ву S. JALOTAt 
University of Gorakhpur 
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Hypnotizability, Suggestibility, and Personality: 
IV. A Study with the Leary Interpersonal Check List 


By THEODORE XENOPHON BARBER anp DAVID SMITH CALVERLEY 
Medfield Foundation, Harding, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


A study with 249 Ss failed to demonstrate that either hypnotizability or suggestibility is related to 
personality characteristics as measured by the Leary Interpersonal Check List. 


This paper presents a study designed to test the general hypothesis that individual differences 
in hypnotizability and suggestibility are related to differences among individuals in personality 
characteristics. The criteria instruments were: the Barber Suggestibility Scale (BSS) 
(Barber & Calverley, 19635); and the Leary Interpersonal Check List (ICL) (Leary, 1957). 


METHOD 


Subjects were 249 college undergraduates (167 females and 82 males), paid 1 dollar. When 
asked to volunteer for the experiment they were told that half, selected at random, would be 
hypnotized, and the others would serve in a control group. 

All subjects were tested individually by one experimenter (D.S.C.). About half, seventy- 
eight females (Group A) and forty-three males (Group B), were assessed individually on 
hypnotizability by administering the BSS immediately upon completion of a standardized 
15-min hypnotic induction procedure. The remaining 128 subjects were rated on sugges- 
tibility by administering the BSS without a preceding hypnotic induction procedure. Im- 
mediately prior to assessment of suggestibility, forty-one females (Group C) and twenty-one 
males (Group D) were given brief task-motivating instructions, as presented verbatim by 
Barber & Calverley (1962, 1963e), and forty-eight females (Group E) and eighteen males 


(Group F) were not given such instructions. 
After completing the above, the ICL was administered and scored as described by Bentler 


(1963). RESULTS 


Pearsonian correlations were computed separately for each group between objective scores on 
the BSS and scores on each dimension and each factor on the ICL. Table 1 shows that two of 


Table 1. Correlations of Leary Interpersonal Check List with hypnotizability (Groups А and 
B) and suggestibility (Groups C—F). 


Group A B С D E F 
Sex of subjects Female Male Female Male Female Male 
Number of subjects 78 43 41 21 48 18 
ICL Dimensions 
AP Managerial-Autocratic | orf O12 —018 028 ощ ооу 
BC Competitive-Narcissistic 0:02 oor —о19 937 —017 —ооз 
DE Aggressive-Sadistic —0°12 ооз —о:14 о:19 ооо — о 
FG Rebellious-Distrustful —0:06  —oo4 O15 —оог —015 Cori 
HI Self Effacing-Masochistic осо! 0:02 осоо 038 озў7* ооо 
JK Docile-Dependent у ошу O21 —оло 934  —oo6 0:05 
LM Cooperative-Overconventional 024 0:06 0:04 0:28 O04  —oor 
NO Responsible-Hypernormal —o'03 oo8 —олл org O14 —o12 
ICL Factors 
І. АР+ВС+рЕ-НІ oror ооб  —o20 0:23 0:04 0:09 

П. HI+JK+LM+NO 918 очо 5:04 0:32 019  —o21 
III. Women: DE+FG+HI+JK —=0r0r – 0°03 0:08 
III. Men: BC+DE+FG+HI осо! 0:27 0:06 

*p«o'os. 


T These subjects had not participated in our other recent studies (Barber & Calverley, 1963c, 
1963d, 1964) concerned with hypnotizability, suggestibility, and personality. 
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the sixty-six correlations were significantly different from zero at the 0'05 level. Since at least 
three correlations should have been significant at the 0:05 level by chance alone, we cannot 
safely reject the null hypothesis.* 


COMMENT 


The present study, taken together with an extensive series of previous studies (reviewed by 
Barber, 1964), which failed to find reliable relations between personality characteristics and 
hypnotizability or suggestibility, suggest the possibility that personality characteristics per se 
may not play a critical role in determining response to suggestions. If personality characteris- 
tics, at least as measured by present-day methods, do not account for the major portion of the 
variance, what factors are of major importance? A series of recent experiments (Barber & 
Calverley, 1962, 1963a, 1963e, 1963f, 19632) indicates that individual differences in sugges- 
tibility and hypnotizability may be due primarily to factors which are more situationally 
variable than those commonly subsumed under the concept of personality characteristics. 
"These factors appear to include the subject's relationship with the experimenter, the subject's 
attitudes and goals in the immediate test situation and his motivation to perform well or 
poorly on assigned tasks. 


This research was supported by grants (MY4825 and MH7003) from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, United States Public Health Service. 
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Neuroticism, Extraversion and ‘Hypnotizability’: 
A Reply 


By H. B. GIBSON 
The Institute of Criminology, University of Cambridge 


Hammer (1963) sets out to test an inference which he draws from a study by Furneaux & 
Gibson (1961) concerning the relationships between scores on the Maudsley Personality 
Inventory (MPI) and susceptibility to hypnosis. His paper calls for a rejoinder on four counts: 
(i) his inference is quite unsound on logical grounds; (ii) he seriously misrepresents what was 
actually done in the study to which he refers; (iii) the results he publishes have little direct 
bearing on ‘hypnotizability’ as defined by Furneaux & Gibson; (iv) his results are an artifact 
predictable from the similarity of the items he adds to a questionnaire, to the content of one of 
its scales. 

A broad generalization (which requires the qualifications stated later) from the Furneaux 
and Gibson study is that stable extraverts and neurotic introverts tend to be especially sus- 
ceptible to hypnosis. Hammer quotes some unpublished work to the effect that certain ques- 
tionnaire items tend to discriminate somnambules from non-somnambules. Writing of his 
own ad hoc questionnaire he goes on to say, ‘Although the correlation of the questionnaire 
with hypnotizability is far from perfect, it may still be inferred that if the Furneaux-Gibson 
conclusion is correct, then stable extraverts and neurotic-introverts will probably score more 
highly on a hypnotizability questionnaire than the other groups. The present investigation 
tests that inference.’ Thus, according to Hammer, if A correlates with B, and B correlates 
with C, then we may infer that A will correlate with C! Such an inference is entirely unwar- 
ranted and can only be based on a fallacious concept of the nature of correlation. A classical 
case of two variables which both independently correlate significantly with a third, yet do not 
themselves correlate together, must be well known to all who are familiar with the literature of 
hypnosis. It has been found that both the Body Sway Test and the Heat Illusion Test correlate 
significantly with hypnotic susceptibility (measured by actual hypnotic induction) but neither 
of these two predictive tests correlate together significantly (Eysenck & Furneaux, 1945). 
Since Hammer’s inference is fallacious, his study is incapable of testing whether ‘ the Furneaux- 
Gibson conclusion is correct’. 

From Hammer’s paper, it would appear that in the Furneaux and Gibson study the MPI 
data are comparable to those upon which his own study was based. This is not the case, and the 
relationships between scales and hypnotic susceptibility would certainly not be observable in 
any such unselected data, for reasons made clear in the Furneaux and Gibson paper, and 
another paper (Gibson, 1962), which is referred to in it. It is necessary to briefly recapitulate 
what was done in the joint study in order to emphasize the essential difference between the 
MPI data used in it, and those used in Hammer’s study. A selection of 77 MPI protocols was 
made from a total pool of 99 protocols, on the basis of the Lie scale, and it was among this 
limited group of Non-liars only that the relations between extraversion, neuroticism and hyp- 
notic susceptibility were observed as reported. Full details were given of why these relation- 
ships could be demonstrated only in this limited group. Hammer has chosen to ignore this 
essential point entirely in referring to the study, which is thus misrepresented, and he has 
conducted his own study without any use of the Lie scale of the MPI. According to the theory 
postulated in the Furneaux and Gibson paper, because of this omission he would not have found 
the relationships they report even if he had used an actual test of ‘ hypnotizability’ instead of 
his ten-item questionnaire. Subjects high on the Lie scale tend to distort the Neuroticism 
scale, and they also tend to be resistant to hypnosis. . an . 

Furneaux and Gibson claimed that sixty-four questionnaire items, used in special combina- 
tions, successfully discriminated 71 per cent of those susceptible to hypnosis ina pre-selected 
population. Hammer now claims that only ten items, thrown together in anew ‘scale’, will 
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assess ‘hypnotizability’ directly in the general population. So impressive a claim deserves 
careful examination. 

Of these ten items, three (Nos. 55, 57 and 58) had never been used in any study before, but 
we are told that their wording was ‘similar to’ or ‘resembled’ the wording of items which had 
been used in a small unpublished study in which hypnosis had been used. Two other items 
(Nos. 49 and 56) had actually been used before in that unpublished study. The remaining five 
items were extracted from a longer scale in another unpublished study, and they had been found 
to discriminate between twenty-four somnambules and controls in a pre-selected population. 
As to the content of the items, they are nearly all concerned with absent-mindedness and 
reverie, and have a close similarity to the four MPI Neuroticism items which are also concerned 
with absent-mindedness and reverie. All of them would, in terms of face validity, serve as à 
reasonable extension to the MPI Neuroticism scale. Like that scale, they are all coded 
positively. What Hammer has done, is to add on ten items to the end of the MPI, and to 
discover what could easily have been predicted, that the score on these ten items correlates 
hugely (р < o:000001 !) with the score on the scale it resembles so closely. As he chooses to call 
a high score on the ten items ‘hypnotizability’, we then have the myth perpetuated that 
hypnotizability is a direct function of neuroticism. His study thus has no relevance at all to 
the issues raised in the Furneaux and Gibson study he is supposed to be testing. It would be 
unfortunate if the subject of hypnosis, already burdened with too many myths, should be 
further confused by the propagation of a misunderstanding. 
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Individual in Society. By D. Krech, R. S. Crutchfield and E. L. Ballachey. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. Pp. 564. 625. 


Krech and Crutchfield’s most recent text-book the Individual in Society is also their best. It 
is quite excellent. This text-book, written in collaboration with Ballachey, does much more 
than bring up to date Theories and Problems of Social Psychology. The new text-book is the 
result of very considerable rethinking on the part of the authors of what constitutes the essence 
of social psychology, and how social psychology links up sociology and anthropology. The 
Theories and Methods text-book used a tight conceptual framework within which the individual 
was seen in interaction with his environment ; the extent to which this interaction ws affected by 
the subject's reference groups was touched upon, but not developed. It is in this respect that 
the new text-book constitutes such an advance. Here, to use the Parsonian terminology, the 
social and cultural systems are introduced into the body of the book and help to show the use- 
lessness of demarcating clearly the psychological and sociological field. 

This text-book has three great virtues. First, the range of social science disciplines and 
studies on which the authors draw is an unusually wide one. For example, the volunteer 
trials to isolate the common cold virus are quoted as appropriate social psychological data, 
alongside the results of standard laboratory experiments. Inthis way, the student is shown the 
wider applicability of the processes he is examining. Second, the authors have been able to 
present the diversity of material in a clearly articulated framework; every example is strictly 
relevant to the theme under discussion. ‘Third, the organization of the book is excellent; there 
is no attempt to sugarcoat the pill, but it is written on the assumption that the material is 
exciting, that there is no need to ‘write down’. Finally, the text-book scores because of the 
various devices it adopts; the device of a glossary in which the concepts used are explained, the 
guides which set out the steps in the argument, and, above all, the device of inserts or boxes by 
which the authors manage to present an uninterrupted account of the process under discussion 
while at the same time offering the students a detailed account of relevant studies. 

Because of the clarity of exposition and the absence of ‘ patronage’, this text-book is suitable 
for three types of audience: the undergraduate who wants to acquire some understanding of 
what constitutes social psychology ; the fully-fledged psychologist who is not sure what social 
psychology is like, but as often as not is convinced that it is non-rigorous and intellectually 
non-demanding; and the graduate student who specializes in general or social psychology. 

'ТҺе book covers the usual areas of social psychology, beginning with a very prolonged 
account of cognition and motivation, and with a very full and exhaustive treatment of attitude 
measurement, and theories of attitude formation. It is least informative on roles and norms, 


relative to the very thorough treatment given to other areas. The section dealing with groups 


and leadership is excellent. | 
It is fitting that this text-book should be dedicated to Tolman. Not only was he the teacher 


and friend of the three authors, but the book so clearly reflects the basic tenet of his teaching, 
that all connected with the human mind is of interest to the psychologist and that the 
psychologist, to test the universality of the processes he isolates, needs to examine these in 


different social and cultural settings. 
HILDE HIMMELWEIT 


Six Cultures: Studies in Child Rearing. Edited by Beatrice B. Whiting. New York: 
John Wiley, 1963. Рр. 1017. 95°. 


This bulky volume contains mainly raw material for students of culture and personality. 
Hitherto, if one wanted to test hypotheses in this sphere, it was necessary to rely directly or 
indirectly on anthropological monographs designed for a different purpose. While adult 
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behaviour is usually comprehensively covered, data on child rearing tend to be patchy and 
uneven, rendering systematic comparisons difficult. A grant from the Ford Foundation 
enabled scholars from Cornell, Yale and Harvard to plan a comprehensive survey of child- 
rearing-within-its-setting in a variety of contrasting cultures. The present volume is the 
first outcome of these studies. 

The fieldwork was carried out by (mostly husband—wife) teams of investigators in small 
communities in Kenya, India, Okinawa, Mexico, the Philippines and U.S.A. A majority of 
the team-members were trained in social anthropology, and the fieldwork lasted between 6 and 
14 months. Each report is organized, with only minor variations, along the following lines : the 
first part consists of an account of the broad cultural background—economy, social and 
political structure, marriage and kinship, religion and the supernatural, disease and death ; the 
second part describes the main stages of child-rearing from pregnancy to early adolescence; 
both parts receive approximately equal weight. 

'The authors clearly had a difficult task, particularly when trying to provide a concise 
outline of the salient features of whole culture. In general it was extremely well done. The 
studies are readable and convey a vivid sense of the varieties of styles of life depicted. Social 
change is not neglected, and the curious blend of old and new is often well portrayed. For 
instance, there is a description of ‘ Mother's Day’ in Okinawa, where nature deities continue to 
be worshipped. 

The child-rearing sections are, on the whole, more uniform in presentation ; this is hardly 
surprising, seeing they are based primarily on intensive studies of twenty-four mothers 
within each culture, combined with direct observation of the children's behaviour. The ques- 
tion of how the mother handles the child, which is a prominent and almost exclusive concern 
in conventional questionnaire studies of child-rearing practices, is only one of several aspects 
dealt with; much attention is devoted to the nature of the child’s interaction with others 1n 
particular situations, and this emphasis is as valuable as it is rare. It became feasible because 
most of the communities are located in warm climates where a lot of activity takes place out 2 
doors; and this is perhaps one of the reasons why the one conspicuous exception, Orchar 1 
Town, New England, seems comparatively dull. Apart from this, and the fact that the materia 
is familiar, the section is indubitably of a lower standard ; for instance, kinship and Шак 
are covered in less than two pages, there being no mention of sex, and one is told that a 
marriages are not considered equally preferable'. However, this strikes one so forcibly only 
because of the high level of excellence which characterizes most other contributions. 

Nothing has been said here about the theoretical considerations which governed the 
design of the studies and the selection of topics. They are expounded by the editor in an intro- 
duction occupying little more than т per cent of thetotallength. Nevertheless, there would be 
plenty to discuss; but perhaps it is better to wait, in view of the promise of theoretical volumes 
yet to come. Meantime the reader is invited by the editor to try his hand at some do-it-your- 
self, which is rather a lot to expect. One omission about which one has the right to complain 
concerns methods ; e.g. on what basis were the twenty-four mothers selected ? These gaps Wi 
no doubt be filled in the further series of publications, to which one looks forward eagerly- The 
present volume is a source book teachers will find very useful, for its broader ethnographic 
accounts as well as for the descriptions illustrating the wide range of existing child-rearing 


practices. 
GUsTAV JAHODA 


The Mentally Retarded Child. Edited by A. R. Luria. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 
1963. Рр. viii-- 207. 505. 


ns to the 


"Though I greatly admire Professor Luria for his brilliant and original contributio frs 
по 


study of mental subnormality, I find myself unable to extend this admiration to а d 
present book. Luria begins with an introductory chapter in which he gives a rather distorte 

picture of the views held on the subject outside the Soviet Union. Polemical statements gue 
as that ‘in capitalist countries children are not held to depend on the conditions ofthe environ" 
ment but are determined from within by given mental capacities’ are not s olely representative 
of work in this field outside Russia. As Luria is surely well acquainted with western exper 
mental work in mental deficiency it may well be asked why a more balanced account of sue 


>> 
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work should not have been given. In the same chapter it is asserted rather than demonstrated 
that all subnormality is the result of under-development or mal-development of the brain. 
While one would certainly agree with this as far as severe subnormality is concerned, this case 
has been less well established for feebleminded children, and Luria presents no additional 
evidence concerning this group. In a chapter on clinical characteristics Pevsner says that 
there are reasons for believing that the cause of feeblemindedness is a diffuse and mainly 
superficial damage to the cerebral hemisphere. However, we are simply asked to share this 
belief and no relevant data is presented. This chapter by Pevsner represents an interesting 
attempt at sub-classification of subnormality on a functional basis, though it is couched in 
rather irritating pseudo-physiological jargon. 

A chapter by Zislina on E.E.G. investigations of subnormal children makes again rather 
Sweeping statements, for instance that the alpha rhythm is absent in the E.E.G.s of such 
children. This is not confirmed by studies carried out here and in the U.S.A., though of 
course abnormalities in the E.E.G. of severely subnormals are usually found. 

However, from here onwards the book improves and chapters in the second half report the 
characteristically ingenious experiments on the role of language in the organization of behaviour 
of mentally subnormal children. Though this account by Luria, Vinogradov, Lubovskii and 
Meshcheryakov lack detailed presentation of data, and much ofthe material has been previously 
published in English, the chapters nevertheless give a clear account of the significant contribu- 
tions which Luria and his colleagues have made to the subject. As in the case with most 
English editions of Russian psychology books, the standard of editing and translation leaves 
room for improvement. I cannot believe that Luria really regards epiliptic children not only 
as irritable, greedy and rude but also as ‘ugly’; nor that another patient was distinguished by 
' motor restlessness and superfluous ability'. Ata price of fifty shillings the book cannot really 


be recommended as a best buy. 
BEATE HERMELIN 


Readings in Mathematical Psychology, Vol. 1. Edited by R. D. Luce, R. R. Bush and 
E. Galanter. London: Wiley, 1963. Pp. іх+ 535. 68s. 


Under the title of this book one would expect a collection of classical papers which would 
enable the reader to go back to the sources of an established science. Itis, in fact, a very uneven 
collection of papers reprinted from Psychometrica, psychological journals, and from various 
journals of engineering, logic etc. Some material comes from reports of U.S. Government 
sponsored research. 

It seems to the reviewer that, alongside with some valuable material, there runs a stream of 
papers carrying much mathematical dead-wood and floating jetsam of characteristic fallacies. 

'The volume opens with a very valuable paper by Adams and Messick which attempts to 
furnish a test for Thurstone’s successive interval scaling model and generalizations one might 
resort to when the test fails. The model is said to fit exactly if all the testable consequences of 
the author's axioms are verified. This definition raises a lot of problems which are never faced 
in this volume. : 

The fallacy that elaborate, often rather over-precise models are tested when some con- 
sequences are verified runs through this book. Very often the model is chosen to suit the 
mathematical techniques available—a principle which has something Parkinsonian. ‘Thus the 
model of decision structure considered by Christie and Luce has no other justification than the 
convenience of manipulating Laplace transforms. It is not based on any neurological hypo- 
thesis or on any empirical knowledge concerning decision structure. | 

Authors of papers reprinted from journals of logic like Suppes and Scott do not necessarily 
subscribe to the fallacy that the axiomatics of mathematical postulates can clarify any questions 
of experimental psychology but the editors apparently do. у 

They seem to believe that elaborate deductions from assumptions are somehow worth 
more than the assumptions and they have an unlimited confidence in the possibility of the 
design of experiments which can test untested axioms ‘еп bloc © : | 

George A. Miller seems to think that the jargon of the engineer is better than plain English. 
To say that ‘the amount of information’ is exactly the same concept that we have talked about 
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for years under the name of ‘ variance’ is an inexcusable over-simplification. His paper on the 
maximum likelihood estimate of the Shannon-Wiener measure of information comes from a 
Government sponsored report but was not published elsewhere. One wonders what could be 
the use of small-sample statistics with a concept which is only useful for the understanding of 
the economics of transmitting very long chains of signals, but has never been shown to have any 
other significance. The paper, incidentally, contains very long chains of symbols stretching 
over many pages of intermediate calculations with very small information content, and so do 
others. 

The volume contains papers by Mosteller, Estes, Kanal and many others on learning theory. 
Other contributions deal with the determination of scales for stimuli, paired comparisons, and 
with detection of signals in the presence of noise, but there are, unfortunately, no formulae 
which the reviewer could have readily applied to the task of reviewing this book. 


H. MOTZ 


Psychology and Religion. By G. Stephens Spinks. London: Methuen, 1963. 
Pp. xv + 221. 28s. 


The sub-title of this book describes it as ‘an Introduction to Contemporary Views’, but 
this is misleading, for it ranges over the whole field of the subject, from the cave paintings о 
prehistoric times, the rituals of primitive cultures, the Greek philosophers and the Christian 
fathers, up to the latest developments in psychological theory and the experiments of. Aldous 
Huxley with mescaline. Dr Spinks has approached the subject from the viewpoint of the 
anthropologist and social psychologist rather than make a critical examination of the inner 
coherence and psychological structure of any given aspect of religion. The book both gains an 
loses as a consequence. As a survey of religious beliefs, with lucid comments to describe them, 
itis an excellent outline for beginners. To read it is to ensure a comprehensive perspective, њи 
often lacking in more specialized books. But the breadth of treatment in whatisa comparative y 
small book has inevitably resulted in a corresponding shallowness, however acute the insights 
are. To give but one example, in his discussion of Freud’s writings on religion Dr Spinks does 
not take adequate account of the general theory of psychoanalysis and the light it throws on 
unconscious motivation and substitute satisfactions. Е 

The greatest defect of the book is its lack of critical evaluation. By accepting a soci 
definition of religion it excludes any criterion by which to distinguish pseudo-religion per 
true religion ; all religions are accepted at face value and no principles are laid down by which 
to determine whether God, the object of religious faith and practice, has in any or all ps 
more than psychological reality. Inevitably, therefore, the validity of all forms of religion 15 
assumed and the reader is left with little to guide him if he seeks to discriminate among pup 
These would be very serious omissions in a larger volume and they detract from the value 
even of this introduction, admirable as it otherwise is. 


ological 


R. S. LEE 


Psychology in Relation to Medicine. By R. M. Mowbray and T. Ferguson Rodger. 
London and Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone. Pp. vii--399. 36s. 


The lack of a suitable text-book of Psychology for medical students has been felt for a long 
time; DPM candidates have also searched in vain for a book that meets their particular neec$- 
The present book, written jointly by the Senior Lecturer in Clinical Psychology and ш 
Professor of Psychological Medicine at Glasgow University, is addressed primarily to medica! 
students, but it may also be a useful introduction for DPM students. On the whole, it fulfils 
its purpose admirably, and is written in a readable, almost colloquial style, though bearing а 
little too obviously the hallmarks of the lecture Gorn and of the Scottish scene. f 

The book gives concise and up to date accounts of the history, applications and methods 0 
psychology and discusses at some length a number of theories and experimental approaches Би 
instinct and emotion, including work in ethology, psychoanalysis and psychosomatic medicine. 
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Perhaps the most useful and relevant section is one on higher mental processes, which includes 
an excellent introduction to learning theories and their practical application, and strides 
without obvious signs of malaise from Thorndike via Hull to Skinner. About half the book is 
devoted to sections on Intelligence and Personality, with emphasis on clinical problems. Each 
section ends with a list of sources and suggested reading and at the end of the book there is a 
special reading list for the general reader. 

Apart froma sound respect for Adolf Meyer and for scientific method, no particular orienta- 
tion is apparent, and the authors are scrupulously fair to a variety of different approaches, from 
psychoanalysis to cybernetics. In fact, they might be accused of adopting, in places at least, a 
somewhat uncritical attitude to a number of complex and highly controversial subjects, as for 
example in their treatment of maternal deprivation, somatotyping and the work of Piaget. 
Their tendency to simplify and occasionally to dogmatise may give rise to some misgivings 
among psychologists, but can probably be justified by the need to communicate a measure of 
unequivocal fact to medical students, who, as the authors point out, are trained to deal with 
facts and are ‘puzzled by the psychologist’s insistence on knowing how a particular fact of 
human behaviour was derived’. Although some degree of over-simplification may be justified 
in the interests of communication with a potentially prejudiced and possibly hostile audience, 
the authors are cautious and circumspect in some parts of the book, notably in the chapter on 
personality assessment, where their lack of any clear orientation is particularly apparent. 
After a lucid account of the methodological problems and the main techniques of personality 
assessment, objective tests are criticized for poor reliability and validity, but projective tests 
are mentioned in a favourable light, and a Rorschach psychogram illustrated and interpreted 
in some detail. Eysenck’s theoretical and clinical contributions are praised, but the MPI is 
rather summarily dismissed as clinically insensitive. To redress the balance, however, two 
Pages are devoted to pictorial illustration of ‘items which appear in intelligence tests’, taken 
from Eysenck’s Know Your Own 10. u ы | = : 

In discussing mental subnormality, the traditional definitions of imbecility are given, 
stressing the imbecile's social and educational incompetence, though a few pages later the 
work of O'Connor and T'izard is reported which flatly contradicts these views. The discussion 
on mental deficiency would also have been improved if the question of I.Q. constancy, which 
is here treated purely psychometrically, could have included a reference to the Clarkes’ work 
on І.О. rises after recovery from social deprivation, . 

These and similar criticisms do not seriously detract from the value of a book which should 
go far towards convincing medical students, and perhaps not a few of their teachers, that 
psychology deserves a larger share of the curriculum than it has previously received. Perhaps 
future editions could dispense with the profusion of exclamation marks and also bear in mind 
that the book is likely to be read south of the border. 

P. MITTLER 


Current. Perspectives in Social Psychology: Readings with Commentary. Edited by 
E. P. Hollander and R. G. Hunt. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1963. Pp.xi4- 555. 


365. 


Atatime when books of readings are proliferating, the present volume breaks relatively new 
ground in that it seeks to be representative of contemporary theoretical viewpoints in social 
psychology. With a fairly clear field, the authors havenot hesitated to go to the obvious sources; 
nearly half the fifty extracts are taken from recent issues of Psychological Review, American 
Psychologist and Public Opinion Quarterly. Hence, most of them are familiar, meaty and worth 
reprinting. Unfortunately, and as usual, many are abridged, so that the serious student is not 
spared the labour of seeking out the original ; and again, as usual, the excerpts from books either 
titillate, or irritate, or enable the reader to add further volumes to the list of books he is deter- 
mined not to read. | | 

The contents аге, of course, varied. We have papers of armchair, conceptual analysis, such 
as those by Shibutani on reference groups and White on culture, on the one hand, and on the 
other, the more stimulating, semi-formal, experiment-related theories of Rokeach, Osgood, 
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Festinger and Kelman. Stylistically they vary from the lucidity of G. W. Allport and of 
McClelland to the murky complexities of Heider and of Goffman. Some, a minority, are 
mainly empirical with a minimum of theoretical generalization, such as Crutchfield's chatty 
account of his experiments on conformity; in others, reference to the empirical is brief and 
anecdotal. The editorial commentary consists mainly of uncritical summaries of the papers, 
and serves merely as a device for tying them together loosely in bundles. Аз а consequence the 
unsophisticated reader is apt to be plunged into the middle of controversies with very little 
preparation. 

'The volume, as a whole, is neither a text-book nor a book of illustrative readings to accom- 
pany a text-book. Hence it will only serve the undergraduate as an occasional reference. For 
the more sophisticated it offers a fairly representative bird’s-eye view of the theoretical con- 


fusion in this field. 
D. S. WRIGHT 


Organizational Choice. By E. L. Trist, G. W. Higgin, H. Murray and A. B. Pollock. 
London: Tavistock Publications, 1963. Pp. 332. 485. 


Any thoughtful explorer during the nineteen-forties who went seeking ideas on the theory 
of industrial organization soon found himself in a stark and unpromising landscape. There 
was the Weberian model of managerial bureaucracy, authoritarian and monolithic; assumed to 
be intrinsic to the nature of modern industry. For the rank and file labour force, there was t С 
unsparing logic of extreme individualistic division of labour, expressed in such phrases s 
‘maximal task breakdown’ and ‘repetitive task components’. For those excessively Oppresse 
by this, or unconvinced that it offered the most fruitful framework for human co-operet e 
there was an optional extra called ‘human relations’. Managers and supervisers сом 25 
trained in ‘social skills’ which would enable them to release the appropriate motivations с 
their subordinates and thereby remedy the many failures of co-operation suffered by t 
system. hat 

In the past decade this bleak terrain has been transformed. Recent writings have shown Ё il 
for some types of technology and market situation, the bureaucratic model is not necessari 7 
the optimum form of management organization. An ever-increasing sub-division of labour i 
not necessarily, French sociologists in particular have argued, the ideal aim even. for ШЕ 
concerned solely with efficiency. And even more fundamentally, the notion implicit 1n th 
earlier ‘human relations’ approach that social and psychological factors can usefully be studie 
in isolation from technology and organization of work is now seen as naiveté. НИЄ 

The importance of this book is that it brings powerful strength to all these new and stimu ie 
ing lines of thought. The central concept is that of the ‘socio-technical system’ (which oe 
Institute itself pioneered), with its basic premise that motivation, group structure, interact! i 
processes and authority must all be studied in their own context of technology and црте 
organization. The authors convincingly illustrate, from field research in coalmining, ith 
feasibility of creating self-regulating primary work groups engaged upon integrated tasks, i w 
supervisors pursuing a ‘service’ rather than a ‘disciplinary’ function. In so doing they $ et 
that technology does not always uniquely determine work organization, but may OP ly re 
limits within which we may be able to choose between alternative forms, some of them = 
satisfying and productive than others. This is without question an exciting book whic 


h shoul 
soon rank as a classic in the study of the work group. X 
ALAN FO 


Research Readings in Child Psychology. Edited by David S. Palermo and Lewis P. 


Lipsitt. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1963. Pp. viii + 572, 87:50. 


This collection of research studies and the methodological discussions which introduc 
them should prove useful for advanced courses of Child Psychology. The bias is aee "i 
experimental investigations of the kind which relate responses to variations in the stimu! i 
conditions rather than towards studies correlating classes of behaviour. Experiments DRE 
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instrumental procedures and the operant conditioning paradigm predominate, but some 
longitudinal, comparative and cross-cultural studies are reported. 

Any orderly arrangement of studies in a field as diverse in its theoretical and practical 
origins as Child Psychology presents difficulties. The editors have tackled the problem by 
grouping investigations around research methods rather than subject matter. At the same 
time, there is an attempt to treat certain classes of behaviour, like sensation and perception, 
discrimination, concept formation and language, together, and to make some reference to the 
historical and theoretical background. The division is not entirely successful. In some cases, 
experimental studies of essentially similar questions are assigned to different sections of the 
book because of the theoretical framework within which they were originally conceived. The 
few investigations on the development of emotional and social behaviour which are reported 
are scattered. Possibly a separate section on the subject might have to include some descrip- 
tive, comparative and correlational studies, and so look regrettably untidy. But it need not be 
confined to these, and the subject is sufficiently important to warrant adequate representation 
in a basic text. However, these are relatively minor criticisms of an otherwise excellent 
selection. 

SUSANNA MILLAR 


The Sociological Review Monograph No. 7: Sociological Studies in British University 
Education. Edited by P. Halmes. Univ. of Keele, 1963. Pp. 204. 325. 


This valuable and well-presented monograph consists of fourteen articles on the expansion 
of British Universities and the effect of this expansion on the selection of university students. 
Some writers are concerned with what is described on line 1 as ‘the corridors of power’, and 
their essays have more interest for sociologists than for psychologists, although they do reveal 
the extraordinary fact (surely not in the public interest) that three British Universities did not 
participate in the survey of applicants for universities conducted on behalf of the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals. Several interesting contributions are made by psychologists, 
including Dale, Furneaux, Himmelweit and Vernon. Vernon heavily criticizes many cherished 
beliefs in this field. He doubts whether there exists in the population a fixed distribution, or 
‘pool’, of intelligence. He states categorically that no calculations of the number of eligible 
students can be based on tests of intelligence or other aptitudes, though they could conceivably 
be based on tests or surveys of aspirations, interests and social attitudes in the population. In 
his view, the more important factors are the cultural and vocational attitudes (not merely 
socio-economic status) of the home and the community generally, and the individual’s own 
motives and interests. Acceptance of these principles does not, he thinks, imply a lowering of 
standard, nor increased wastage. Many psychologists would now take the view that, although 
the genes set some limits on intellectual capacities (and it is vital that we should not dig our 
heads in the sand about this), our present methods of education do not exploit them to the 
full. It is becoming increasingly obvious that the ability of underprivileged people in Britain 
to rise to their opportunities has been underestimated. Furnaux suggests that this social 
revolution in so far as it has occurred at all, may now have lost its momentum, and that it does 
not appear that differences in University performance result mainly from financial deter- 
minants, but that they indicate an absence of adequate educational goals and motivation in the 
majority of families. Dale emphasized 10 years ago that the principal reason for failure in 
university examinations was not lack of intelligence but lack of application to work, although he 
now describes later researches which suggest home background as the main determining cause 
of deterioration in academic performance, and of early leaving. Himmelweit presents her 
well known researches suggesting that the failure rate at L.S.E. would have been reduced from 
23 per cent to 8 per cent by the use of suitable specially designed tests for measuring high-grade 
intelligence. But, remarkably, no one has seemed to care, and Kelsall mentions, in true British 
fashion, the ‘ dangers’ of efficient selection. 

Although it is not possible in a short review to do even scant justice to the individual authors 
of an omnibus, the reader is recommended to Little’s demolitionary article exploding some 
myths of University expansion. The rapid increase of University education outside and inside 
this country is clearly affecting our whole outlook on selection. With the ratio of the general 
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population enjoying higher education in California approaching 50 per cent, one wonders 
whether University placement would not be a better social objective than University selection. 
Moreover, a lowering of selection standards would increase the number, although not the 
proportion, of good students. We hear too much from our Canutians of the low standards of 
poor students in the great American universities, and not enough of the high standards of the 
good ones. This book should do a great deal to get our views on a more realistic basis. 


F. W. WARBURTON 


Committees—How They Work and How to Work Them. By E. Anstey. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 1962. Pp. 116. 155. 


No doubt the family is the most universal of small groups, but in modern society the com- 
mittee seems to be running it pretty close. Yet there are surprisingly few good books on com- 
mittees. Dr Edgar Anstey, Senior Principal Psychologist in the Ministry of Defence and un- 
shaken veteran of many gruelling committee meetings, sets out to provide a brief introduction 
for committee members to the main kinds of committee, their most common failings, and ways 
in which improvements could be made. The result is a modest, readable and distinctly useful 
book. 

After opening with a definition of committees which stresses their definite composition, 
responsibility to a parent body or bodies, terms of reference, and their need both to discuss and 
to decide, Dr Anstey offers a simple classification of committees according to their length of 
life, their purposes and their variability of composition. He then goes on to discuss the relative 
advantages of formal and informal methods of conducting business, linking these with the 
conditions under which different committees function. Much of the remainder of the book 18 
concerned with examples of ineffective discussion and decision-making, together with libera 
advice that would undoubtedly improve practice immeasurably for those free to act on i 
Since many committee members are inadequately prepared for their roles, separate chapters 
аге given to the role of the chairman, the secretary's duties, advice to a new member, and to 
training in committee work. A substantial appendix provides a detailed account of a specimen 
committee meeting used by the author in his own training courses. The book is very brief wis 
is intended to be as practical as possible, so that it is understandable that little impression 
could be given of the deeper complexities of group interaction and personal motivation. But 
it is far more serious than the light-weight presentation, with Punch-type illustrations by 
"Thelwell, might suggest 


J. Е. MORRIS 


A Study of Children’s Thinking. By Margaret Donaldson in collaboration with Donald 
Withrington, with an appendix by John Duthie. London: Tavistock Publications, 
1963. Pp. viii+ 263. 355. 


The aim of the study reported here is to investigate the basis for the predictive power of 
verbal reasoning test items by tracing the kind of error made at various ages in reaching solu- 
tions. The author is fully aware that the ‘thinking aloud’ method she uses is exploratory, 2n 
employs it to derive hypotheses to be tested later. An intelligent analysis of the variables 
involved in each type of problem enables her to vary the tasks with respect to the nature of the 
objects or symbols to be related, the number and complexity of items, the form in whic 
information is given, and so forth. Although this is not fully explored, her results indicate 
some interesting relationships between these variables and the types of error she finds. The 
experimental investigation to which this study is the prelude should prove rewarding, espec!# y 
if it explores these -relationabipa systematically in its search for better tests. The results “i 
discussed in relation to a variety of other studies, but there is no comprehensive survey © t a 
field. Perhaps the investigation would have been better published as a monograph than 1 


book form, but it makes a worthwhile contribution to the subject. 
E SUSANNA MILLAR 


Brit. у. soc. clin. Psychol. (1964), 3, pp. 161-167 
Printed in Great Britain 


Psychological Assessments of Brain Damage and Intellectual 
Impairment in Psychiatric Patients 


By J. E. ORME, D. LEE амр M. В. SMITH 
Middlewood Hospital, Sheffield 


This study reports the apparent capacity of certain test performances to detect brain damage. 
‘Two measures (derived from the Modified Word Learning Test and from design recall) were 
used which have been claimed to be specific indicators of brain damage. A measure of 
intellectual impairment of a more general kind was derived from verbal/non-verbal intellectual 
performance discrepancies. A group of brain damaged subjects, three groups of neurotics, 
three groups of psychotics and an epileptic group were studied. The results indicate the 
differentiation of brain damaged subjects from others is possible. Various score combinations 
are discussed to this end. Other points of interest concern the performances of chronic schizo- 
phrenics, and positional learning effects in different clinical groups. 


The clinical psychologist is frequently asked to help in the differential diagnosis of 
brain damage. The problem bristles with many difficulties, some of them at present 
insuperable. Certain of these may be listed. (1) Difficulties in the validation of the 
occurrence and extent of brain damage. (2) Individual variations in the behavioural 
manifestations of brain damage. (3) The role of organic factors in ‘functional’ 


disturbances and therefore in their test performances. 

Yates (1954) drew attention to further difficulties in the use of test material not 
properly standardized for age or intellectual level. Furthermore, tests which clearly 
distinguish between organics and non-psychiatric controls might be useless for 
distinguishing between organics and psychotics. 

The present report concerns a study using three techniques of assessment." 


(1) The Modified Word Learning Test (Walton & Black, 1957, 1959; Walton, 1958; 
Walton etal., 1959; Walton & Mather, 1961) has been reported as distinguishing brain-damaged 
patients from others with only a small amount of overlap. The subject attempts to learn the 
meanings of ten words, new to him, determined by vocabulary performance. Non brain- 
damaged subjects tend to learn to the criterion of at least six new words in less than six succes- 
sivetrials. Ageand intellectual variations have no significant effect on the test's discriminatory 
value. In the present study, the words were derived from the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale. 
Different vocabulary scales apparently produce different results when used for the Modified 
Word Learning Test (Riddell, 1962). One possible advantage to using the Mill Hill 
Vocabulary Scale is that it has been standardized on British populations. 

(2) The second technique derives from design recall. Six of the Bender figures (A. 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8) are individually exposed to the subject for 5 sec. He then has to draw the design. It has 
been reported (Orme, 1962) that rotation of designs, separation or omission of parts of the 
designs, are not specifically related to brain damage. It was claimed, however, that distortion 
of the actual line of the designs when reproduced was highly associated with brain damage. 
Each design was marked for the presence (1 point) or marked degree (2 points) of distortion. A 
score of 4 or more was found to be highly indicative of brain damage. Age and intellectual 
variations had no significant effect on the test’s discriminatory value. Examples of distortion are 


given in the paper by Orme (1962). 
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(3) The third technique is a measure of verbal/non-verbal intellectual performance dis- 
crepancy. Verbal test performances (particularly vocabulary scores) are more impervious to 
intellectual impairment (from any source) than non-verbal items. There are many reservations 
to such a belief (Yates, 1956) and vocabulary itself may well be effected in organic states 
(Orme, 1957). Nevertheless, a verbal/non-verbal discrepancy in favour of the former is 
significantly associated with brain damage (Orme, 1962). In the present study, the Mill 
Hill Vocabulary Scale (oral definitions) and the Coloured Progressive Matrices were used as 
measures of verbal and non-verbal performances respectively. The Coloured Progressive 
Matrices (Raven, 1958) consists of thirty-six problems specially designed to give a broad 
scoring spectrum to the lower ranges of non-verbal performance. Table A of the Appendix 
gives the expected raw score difference between vocabulary and matrices performance for 
each age range and vocabulary level. 

This table was constructed from smoothed out curves of vocabulary and matrices equivalent 
scores derived from the tests’ published norms and further material, partly unpublished, by 
Orme (1961). The discrepancy estimate is obtained by subtracting the expected raw score 
discrepancy from the actual raw score discrepancy. Discrepancies showing a relatively high 
verbal performance will therefore have plus values. 

The subjects used were psychiatric patients grouped according to the diagnosis made by the 
psychiatrist concerned. A number of psychiatrists were involved which helped to minimize 
any diagnostic bias possibly present in individual psychiatrists. Where there was any chance 
of test results contaminating diagnosis (re brain damage), care was taken to record the diagnosis 
made before or considerably later (up to 2 years), than when the results were communicated. 
Table 1 gives details of the sample. 


Table 1. Composition of sample studied 


MHVS level 
(percentiles) 
Age 
~ 75and 26- 

Group N Mean sp. above 74 6-25 
Organics 53 56:5 11:8 3 26 24 
Anxiety states 
Neurotic 28 444 11'5 о 13 15 
Depressives 
Hysterics 20 36:2 17:6 3 6 is 
Psychopaths 30 214 12:6 o 16 14 
Melancholics 30 51:7 26:2 8 15 7 
Acute schizophrenics 24 398 18:5 4 7 13 
Chronic schizophrenics 23 52:8 1077 I 10 та 
Epileptics I5 35'0 14°! 2 4 9 


No patients were included with a vocabulary level within the bottom 5 per cent of the 
population. There was no evidence that varying vocabulary level above this had any bearing 
on the results to be described. The organic group included any patients considered to be 
suffering from some degree of generalized brain damage (usually cortical), and included senile 
dementias, head injuries, brain tumours, Korsakoff states etc. "There are obvious age differ- 


ences following the pattern usually seen between the various clinical groups. Variations in аре 
were not found to affect the results in any way. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Discussion of the significance of the findings of the groups of chronic schizophrenics 
and epileptics will be left till later. Concerning the other groups it must be stressed 
that the major object of this study was the examination of certain techniques 25 
practical detectors of brain damage. That is, statistically significant differences of 
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only theoretical interest are not sought. It is rather the evidence for a difference in 
Scores between organic and other groups so great that score overlap is minimal. 
Accordingly, the cut-off points established in previous publications on the Word 
Learning Test and on design recall distortion are used here. 

It can be seen from Table 2 that both inability to complete the Word Learning 
Test in five trials and a design recall distortion score of 4 or more come near to 
such an ideal. Nevertheless the degree of certainty of differential diagnosis varies 
according to the alternative diagnosis to brain damage. Neither word learning nor 
design recall distortion, judging by the data here, are reliable diagnostic tests by 


themselves in certain psychiatric groups. 


Table 2. Percentage of subjects in each group obtaining various scores 


О Аб Н P М-5 CS EP 


1. Word learning incomplete after five trials 81 18 30 10 23 33 70 40 
2. Design recall distortion score more than 3 83 14 25 3 40 21 74 7 
3. Design recall distortion score more than 6 zs с © 6 4 X$ © 
4. Patients with both 1 and 2 66 4 10 o 10 8 57 7 
5. MHVS-CPM discrepancy score more than +7 $2 4 5 © Xo 28 39 13 
6. Patients with none of 1, 2 or 5 2 64 so 87 56 so 13 47 
7. Patients with one of 1, 2 or 5 25 32 40 13 30 25 22 47 
8. Patients with two of 1, 2 or 5 49 4 10 о 7 21 35 7 
9. Patients with 1, 2 and 5 25 о о о 7 4 30 о 


If a ‘brain damage’ score (as defined above) on both measures by one patient is 
made the criterion required, this largely removes the false positives. But only at the 
expense of increasing the number of organic cases falsely negative. Even so, if a 
patient gives ‘brain damage’ scores on both measures, heis almost certainly an organic 
case. The amount of overlap is sufficiently low as to be attributable to errors in 
psychiatric diagnosis. 

A discrepancy score of greater than plus 7 as a measure of intellectual impairment 
was determined by an examination of the distributions summarized in Table B of the 
Appendix. It can be seen that this is less specifically a measure of brain damage than 
the other two measures. As relatively large proportions of both organics and schizo- 
phrenics show such a discrepancy score, it can best be considered a measure of 
intellectual impairment. It will also be noted from the table that the psychopaths are 
the only group to show a majority of minus discrepancy scores (i.e. non-verbal per- 
formance is better than verbal). Such a finding has tended to be reported more often 
than not with psychopathic and/or delinquent groups (see Faber, 1961). 8 

Items 6, 7, 8 and 9 of Table 2 show the varying incidence of subjects giving 
critical scores in o, 1, 2 ог 3 measures (1.е., word learning incomplete on five trials, 
design recall distortion score more than 3, MHV S—CPM greater than +7). Again, 
different degrees of probability exist according to the group being compared with the 
organic group. Subjects with one score greater than the cut-off points occur with 
about the same incidence in all groups. For the occurrence of none or three scores 
beyond the cut-off points, however, there is virtually no overlap between the organic 


and any other group. It must be noted that the establishment of such a high level of 
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test certainty is only possible by having a 30-40 percentage of false negatives. This 
probably reflects the limitations of both the present techniques and of psychiatric 
diagnosis. 


Chronic schizophrenics and epileptics 


The chronic schizophrenics’ performances on the Word Learning Test and with the design 
recall distortion score are not different from the organic group. From а practical point of view 
chronic schizophrenics are usually known to be such, but theoretically it does raise the question 
of the significance of such scores in chronic schizophrenia. 

It is possible that these findings with chronic schizophrenia help to reconcile the apparently 
contradictory findings of Foulds & Dixon ( 1962), Foulds et al. (1962), Schwartzman & Douglas 
(1962) and Schwartzman et al. (1962). The former studies, using the Standard Progressive 
Matrices and the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale, found no evidence that intellectual impairment 
inschizophrenia was progressive (after initial impact) with length of illness. The latter studies, 
however, (with different measures) did find such evidence. Perhaps indicators of intellectual 
impairment of a type non-specific for brain damage do not show any progressive increase in 
schizophrenia. Indicators more specific to brain damage might well suggest the presence of 
organic pathology in chronic schizophrenia (cf. Slater, 1963). 

The twenty-three chronic schizophrenics studied here were all female with a range of 
hospitalization from 2-31 years (median 11 years). Out of a random total of eighty chronic 
Schizophrenics interviewed, only these twenty-three performed all required tests adequately. 
Therefore, the present findings result only from the best chronic schizophrenics. The exclu- 
sion of the other fifty-seven patients was almost wholly due to doubts about the validity of their 
performances on the Word Learning Test and on design recall. Я 

The epileptic group were psychiatric patients, suffering from idiopathic epilepsy, with 
various diagnostic labels other than that of organic. Itis not really possible to say much about 
these findings here as larger groups are needed to control for psychiatric, epileptic and medica- 
tion differences. It seems of interest, however, that it is only on the Word Learning Test that a 
high incidence of ‘brain damage’ performances occur. This is just possibly related to left- 

sided disturbances, perhaps temporal in origin. Various studies, in fact, have suggested a 
differential effect in the site of lesions according to varying results on verbal as opposed to 
visuo-spatial material (Meyer & Jones, 1957; McFie & Piercey, 1961; Doehring & Reitan, 
1962). 


Positional learning effects 


The word learning test of ten words constitutes a task which might reveal positional and 
serial learning effects. There is considerable evidence that serial learning in normals results 
in the familiar bow-shaped curve, although explanations and expositions of this vary (Osgood, 
1953; Jensen, 1962; Feigenbaum & Simon, 1962). With abnormals (Malmo & Amsel, 1948; 
Hall & Crookes, 1951, 1952), apart from a general finding that neurotics are worse overall than 
normals, no specific serial differences have been consistently reported. 

Table 3 gives the incidence of success at any one of five points as a percentage of the total 


Successes for any one group. 'ТҺе five points represent the ten items taken together in pairs 50 
as to smooth out curve irregularities. 


It can be seen that the psychopathic group are the only group producing anything like а 


Table 3. Positional effects on the Word Learning Test 


Percentage success of total success for any group at 5 points 


1 2 3 4 5 


Organics 35 19 17 19 10 
Anxiety states 26 21 21 16 16 
Hysterics 20 20 23 19 18 
Psychopaths 27 22 16 15 20 
Melancholics 20 20 23 20 17 
Acute schizophrenics 33 23: T7 X4 13 


Chronic schizophrenics 31 16 26 22 15 
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bow-shaped curve. Referring back to Table 2 it can also be seen that overall they are the most 
‘normal’ scoring of any of the groups. 

Although the other groups perform rather differently there is, in fact, no statistically signi- 
ficant difference between any of the groups as regards the shape of curve. An examination of 
Table 3 indicates that this is largely because points 2, 3 and 4 in the curve are very similar for all 
groups. Itis the starting and finishing points that differ. In fact, the organics obtain a greater 
Proportion of success at point 1 than either the hysterics or melancholics (x°, d.f.i., Yates 
correction, = 5:78 and 5:67, p « 0'02). This is true also of the schizophrenics (y? — 4:33, 4:80, 
b « 005). At point 5 the organics obtain a smaller proportion of their success than psychopaths 
(X =5'55, p « 0:02). The differences between the groups, therefore, seems to be that organics, 
and to a lesser extent schizophrenics, fall off quite steadily in success throughout the positions 
on the Word Learning Test. Hysterics and melancholics, on the other hand, perform at the 
same level throughout. These four groups do not therefore produce a bow-shaped curve. 
These different effects might well be studied in future to examine their nature and significance. 


Design recall errors other than distortion 

Table 4 gives the incidence on the design recall test of errors other than distortion. Rotation, 
either in block design or design reproduction, is often considered a sign of organic pathology 
(e.g. Williams et al., 1956). It has also been considered a more peculiarly epileptic pheno- 
menon (Hovey, 1961). With the present material, however, it can only be considered a non- 


Specific indicator of intellectual impairment. 


Table 4. Design recall errors other than distortion 
(as percentage of each group) 


O ASH P M S CS EP 


Rotations 68 59 бо 23 53 70 79 47 
Omissions 30 32 10 17 26 25 39 13 
Separations 32 32 55 4 23 29 9 33 
Perseverations $34. 9 о "p 4 14 13 о 
Overlaying x) џ б о 74 о б 


One noteworthy feature of Table 4 is the very high incidence of separation of parts of the 
design in the chronic schizophrenics. The only other high scoring group for separations is the 
hysteric one. Even so, the chronic schizophrenic incidence is significantly greater than the 


hysteric one (x? 6:03, d.f.1. Yates correction, p < 0:01). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The test technique. used here are simple, take little time and are applicable to the 
great majority of subjects. The measures can usually be obtained from a patient in 
the course of one interview. The present results emphasize the usefulness of this in 
none of the techniques provides a reliable diagnostic instrument of 
brain damage. Previous publications on the Word Learning Test and on design 
recall distortion separately, gave a much smaller degree of overlap between organics 


and non-organics. The difficulty appears to be that subjects in certain diagnostic 
categories are liable to score in what has previously been established as the brain- 
damage range. This feature has perhaps been obscured in the past by the practice of 
using mixed psychiatric groups as non-organic controls. Only by using the tech- 
niques in combination can the number of patients falsely positive for brain damage be 
reduced. This inevitably results in the non-identification of some brain-damaged 


patients by these tests. "Therefore there are limitations to the usefulness of these 


that, separately, 
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techniques. It might be fairly added, however, that these limitations probably include 
the more general limitations of psychiatric diagnosis. The concept of non-organic 
processes in the so-called functional disturbances, especially psychotic states, is 
difficult. This is particularly underlined by the present results in chronic schizo- 
phrenia, without attempting to avoid in any way the shortcomings of the psychological 


techniques used. 
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APPENDIX 
Table A. MHVS—CPM expected discrepancies 

Age 
MHVS 28 === 
Percentile 14 20-25 30-45 50-65 70-85 
9o 57(31) 73(37) 76(43) 77(45) 76(45) 
9o 53(27) 69(35) 73(40) 73(41) 71(40) 
85 51(25) 67(32) 70(37) 71(39) 68(38) 
80 48(22) 65(30) 68(35) 68(37) 66(36) 
75 45(11) 63(29) 66(34) 65(35) 64(35) 
то 44(10) 61(27) 64(32) 63(33) 62(34) 
65 43( 9) 59(26) 62(31) 61(32) 60(32) 
60 41( 8) 58(25) 60(29) 59(31) 58(31) 
55 39( 7) 56(24) 59(28) 57(30) 56(30) 
50 38( 6) 54(23) 58(27) 55(27) 54(28) 
45 37( 5) 51(20) 55(25) 53(26) 50(26) 


36( 5) 49(17) 53(23) 50(24) 47(25) 


40 
35 35( 4) 47(16) 51(22) 47(22) 44(22) 
3o 32( 3) 45(14) 49(20) 44(20) 41(21) 
25 31( 3) 43(13) 47(19) 41(18) 38(20) 
20 29( 2) 39(10) 42(15) 34(14) 32(18) 
15 27( 2) 35( 7) 37(12) 29(11) 27(16) 
10 25( 1) 30( 6) 32( 8) 25( 5) 21(14) 

5 19( 1) 23( 1) 26( 4) 20( 3) 16( 6) 

Figures in brackets are the expected discrepancies for each age and 


MHVS level. 


Table B. Percentage of subjects in different groups with various discrepancy scores 
Discrepancy scores 


Less than => — 410 —7 —3to +3 +410 +7 +8 and above 
о 2 4 41 21 32 
AS 3 14 57 23 3 
H o 5 65 25 5 
Р 10 33 47 10 о 
м о 20 40 зо 10 
5 о 4 56 16 24 
Cs o 13 17 25 45 
EP o 13 61 13 13 . 
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Neuroticism and Extraversion in the MMPI: 
Empirical Validation and Exploration* 


By NORMAN L. CORAH 
Dept. of Psychology, Washington University, St Louis 30, Missouri, U.S.A. 


The present study was an attempt to test the hypothesis that the two recurring MMPI factors 
are neuroticism (N) and introversion-extraversion (I-E). An initial factor analysis of several 
MMPI scales was carried out using college student Ss. Factor scores for the first two factors 
were obtained for seven groups of neurotics and sociopaths and two groups of normals. The 
scores on the first factor significantly differentiated neurotics from normals and sociopaths 
from normals. These scores did not differentiate the neurotic groups from each other. 

The scores estimating the second factor were used in relation to Eysenck’s hypothesis that 
patient groups differ in J-E. If the second factor dimension were J-F, these scores should 
differentiate dysthymic neurotics from hysterics and sociopaths, and normals should fall in the 
middle of the two extremes. This hypothesis was confirmed and it was concluded that the 
two factors were N and I-E. It was also found that when neurotic groups were selected on the 
basis of extreme scores on the second factor, their clinical diagnoses differed significantly іп 
line with Eysenck's hypothesis. А 

An additional hypothesis that extraverted neurotics would be characterized more by somatic 
Symptoms of anxiety while introverted neurotics are characterized by cognitive anxiety 
symptoms was tested by selecting two groups of neurotics with extreme ЈЕ scores and com- 
paring their reported symptoms. This hypothesis was also confirmed. 


A number of factorial studies of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI, Hathaway & McKinley, 1951) have generally yielded two major factors 
which have been interpreted in various ways. Welsh (1956) noted a marked con- 
sistency in several of these studies and interpreted the dimensions in terms of a 
general factor of maladjustment or anxiety and a second factor of repression ОГ 
denial. His Anxiety (A) and Repression (R) scales were developed from internal 
consistency criteria to measure these dimensions. Kassebaum, Couch & Slater 
(1959) included many non-clinical scales in their factor analysis of the MMPI and 
obtained two factors, a general factor of ‘Neuroticism’ or ‘ego-weakness’ and à 
second factor of introversion-extraversion. They noted that their results were 
consistent with Welsh's (1956) factor dimensions of 4 and R. 

The assignment of various trait names to factors, usually on the basis of the items 
or tests which have the highest loadings on them, has always been one of the major 
problems in the use of factor analysis. Whenever itis possible, the investigator should 
go one step further and attempt to demonstrate that the traits presumed to underly 
the factors are, in fact, what is being measured. There should be little problem with 4 
measure presumed to represent the trait of neuroticism or ego-weakness since it 
should differentiate normal Ss from those diagnosed as neurotics. 

However, in the case of a factor reputed to be introversion-extraversion, no clearly 
acceptable external criterion exists for the trait dimension. The only alternative !P 


** An earlier version of this paper was read at the Midwestern Psychological Association 
Meeting in Chicago, May 1963. 
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this instance is to make an attempt to establish the construct validity of the dimen- 
Sion. Eysenck (1960c) has argued, on the basis of Jungian theory, that dysthymic 
neurotics (obsessives, depressives, anxiety neurotics) are introverted while hysterics 
and psychopaths are extraverted neurotics. Normal Ss are presumed to fall in the 
middle of these two extremes. Consequently, a purported measure of introversion- 
extraversion should significantly differentiate dysthymic neurotics from normals, 
hysterics and psychopaths but should not differentiate among dysthymic groups. 
Normals should also be significantly differentiated from hysterics and psychopaths. 
The present study attempts to examine the factor dimensions within this framework. 


METHOD 


The factor measures 

It was first necessary to obtain factor score weights. An attempt was made to replicate the 
Kassebaum et al. (1959) study using only a few MMPI scales which were known to have high 
loadings on these factors: Pt—Psychasthenia; D—Depression; K—Ego functioning; A— 
Welsh’s anxiety scale (1956); Es— Barron's ego strength scale (1953); R—Welsh’s scale of 
repression and denial (1956) ; Ex—Giedt and Downing's extraversion scale (1961) which was 
derived from Ma (Hypomania) and Gough's sociability scale (1957). 

Two additional scales that presumably deal with defensiveness were used: L—Lie, and Ну 
Dn—Little and Fisher’s hysteria denial scale (1958). 

A 250 item short form MMPI including these nine scales was administered to 180 college 
hty-four men and ninety-six women, from general introductory psychology classes 
at Washington University. The scales were intercorrelated and the matrix factor analysed by 
the centroid method. Three factors, accounting for 69 per cent of the total variance, were 
extracted and graphically rotated to orthogonal simple structure. The rotated factor matrix is 
The first two factors are clearly identical with those of Kassebaum et al. 


students, eig 


presented in Table 1. 


(1959). 
Table 1. Rotated factor loadings 

Test I Il п h? 
Pt 0:92 ooo —0'12 o:86 
D o'58 o'56 0:06 0:65 
HyDn —043 0:06 о:84 o:89 
L —0:13 0:33 0:53 O'41 
K —o'61 0:30 0:52 0:73 
A 0:93 o'or — 0:20 0:90 
R —0'14 0:79 0:25 071 
Ex —0'19 – 0:76 0:15 0:64 
Es —o65 —013 000 044 

Xa?- 310 r5 r4o XA?-6:23 


In order to obtain factor scores, it was first necessary to obtain the multiple regression 
coefficients. Several combinations were worked out for each factor using Aitken's method of 
pivotal condensation (Thompson, 1950). No combination of tests for the first factor added any 
significant weight to that which already obtained for either A or Pt alone. The distribution of 
A scores was somewhat more skewed than that of Pt. Consequently, Pt was used as the best 
measure of Factor I. The best combination for the second factor was 0°52 ,-0°52,, which gave 


an estimated multiple correlation of о'88 with Factor п. 


Test of the hypothesis 

MMPI records were obtaine 5 
one of thirty-eight college students from W as 
psychiatric aides and attendants; five out-patient neuro 


d for 251 Ss from nine different groups: two ‘normal’ groups, 
hington University and one of seventy-two 
tic groups consisting of nine phobic 
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reactions, twenty obsessive-compulsives, sixteen depressives, twenty-two hysterics and thirty- 
nine anxiety neurotics; two in-patient groups with a primary diagnosis of sociopathic per- 
sonality consisting of twenty-four patients with a sub-classification of anti-social reaction and 
eleven with no sub-classification (‘sociopaths’). The records of the second normal group and 
all of the patient groups were obtained from St Louis State Hospital.* Classifications were 
made on the basis of hospital staff diagnoses. 

The factor scores were obtained for all cases and converted to T-scores. The standard 

conversion table for Pt (Hathaway & McKinley, 1951, p. 16) was used for the first set of scores. 
A special table of T-scores was used for Factor П and was based on the data for the original 
group of 180 college students. The distributions were separate for each sex since college 
women had obtained significantly higher factor scores (t = 3-00, d.f. = 178, p < 0:005). 
_ Age was an uncontrolled variable since there was a significant difference among the groups 
in age(F— 5:65, d.f.=7/213, p < o*oo1) with the college students eliminated from the analysis. 
However, age did not correlate significantly with the first factor scores with an r of-o'o4. The 
correlation between Factor II and age was o:18 which was significant (p < осот). The Factor II 
measures were corrected by partialing out the effects of age. The two sets of factor scores Were 
correlated to test for independence. Ап r of 0:22 was obtained which is significant (p < 0:01). 
Consequently, an analysis of covariance was used in assessing each factor independently. 


RESULTS 


The covariance analysis of the factor scores is presented in Table 2. Both analyses 
are significant beyond the o-oor level. The adjusted group means for both factor 
dimensions are presented in Fig. 1. 


Table 2. Analysis of covariance for the factor scores among the eleven groups with the 
influence of each factor partialed out of the analysis of the other 


Source df. 55[ 5р SS d.f. msy msrr Е; Fn 

* 
Group 8 23,37102 8,00756 4,731913 8 бороз 43232 2022* 46? 
Ww 242 31,032:94 22855  22,55046 241 128:76 93:56 


Total 250 54,403:96  8,326'11 27,281:59 249 


*p «o'oor. 


The two ‘normal’ groups differed significantly on the first factor scores (p < отот) 
but not on the second set of scores. However, since the college students were above 
the mean of the norm group for Pt and the psychiatric aides were below it, the tw? 
groups were combined for the 1-tests between groups. All of the patient groups 
except the ‘sociopaths’ differed significantly from the normals (фр=о:о or less) ОП 
Factor I. None of the neurotic groups differed significantly from each other but 
differed significantly (p = 0-05) from the sociopathic groups. There was no significant 
difference on this factor between the sociopathic groups. This first factor woul 
seem to be reasonably well identified with the trait of neuroticism (N). 

The scores on Factor П significantly (р < 0:05) differentiated the dysthymic group i 
(obsessives, depressives, anxiety neurotics and phobics) from the hysterics, the 
dysthymics from the normals (5 < o"o1), the normals from the sociopaths (p < 007^ 
and the hysterics from the sociopaths (p< o'o 5). None of the differences among the 
dysthymic groups or between the sociopathic groups was significant. The result? 


* 'The writer wishes to thank Dr Abe] Ossorio, Director of the Division of Psychology 97 


Dr Robert Scheaf, Chief Psychologist of th ; ; : ital for 
their aid in making records available. cia quit n a cael 
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Fig. 1. Adjusted means of the nine groups for both factor dimensions. 


with the scores for the second factor appear, for the most part, to meet Eysenck's 
(1960c) criterion for a bipolar trait of introversion-extraversion (I-E). 


An extension and further validation 

Eysenck (19605), in reviewing some studies of symptom ratings, has hypothesized 
that extraverted neurotics will be characterized primarily by somatic два вина оре 
of anxiety while introverted neurotics will be characterized by ‘psychic or cognitive 
manifestations of anxiety. The next study isa test of this hypothesis and, in addition, 
represents an attempt to provide further validation for the J-E dimension. 


METHOD AND RESULTS 
28 out-patient neurotics (including twelve sociopathic diagnoses) 
at St Louis State Hospital, twenty-five extreme extraverts (ten men and fifteen 
women) and twenty-five extreme introverts (eleven men and fourteen women) were 
selected on the basis of their JÆ factor scores. The mean ЈУ factor scores of the 
groups were 68-88 for the extraverts and 71:32 for the introverts. The difference was 
not significant. The mean J-E scores were 41:84 for the extraverts and 70°72 for the 


introverts. 


From a group of 1 
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An associate of the writer, who did not know the purpose of the study, read the 
accounts of the social history and psychiatric interview of each of the fifty patients 
and noted each anxiety symptom reported by the patients.* The lists of symptoms 
were then rated by three judges independently, without knowledge of the patient's 
group, as to whether each symptom indicated somatic or cognitive anxiety. Somatic 
symptoms included autonomic complaints, somatic complaints, motor activity and 
acting out. Cognitive symptoms included feelings of tension, fears, depression, 
anxious mood, insomnia, *bad' dreams and nervousness. 

The three raters were in complete agreement on 91 per cent of the total of 409 
symptoms. On symptoms where there was disagreement, the symptom was assigned 
to the category on which two of the three raters agreed. A 'proportion of somatic 
anxiety’ score was obtained for each patient by subtracting the number of cognitive 
symptoms from the number of somatic symptoms and dividing by the total number of 
symptoms. The mean scores were 0:5152 for the extraverts and 0:2809 for the intro- 
verts. The difference is significant beyond the o-oor level (= 4:105, d.f. - 48). 

Further support for the contention that the second factor represents Ј-Е might be 
obtained by testing the hypothesis that the diagnoses of the two groups of patients 
would fall into the respective categories of dysthymic neurotics and extraverted 
neurotics as Eysenck has postulated (1960c). There were, however, ten patients with 
the diagnosis of Passive-Aggressive Personality in these groups, and it was not exactly 
clear as to which general neurotic category they belonged. It was arbitrarily decided 
to classify these patients on the basis of the sub-diagnosis of ‘Passive type’ as intro- 

verted neurotics and ‘Aggressive type’ as extraverted neurotics. Н 

The diagnostic classifications of the patients are presented in Table 3. The 
diagnoses were combined according to Eysenck’s criteria into two groups—intro- 
verted neurotics and extraverted neurotics. ‘This resulted in a two by two conti?" 
gency table. A chi square of 11:68 (d.f.=1, р<о:оот) was obtained which was 
significant. 


Table 3. Diagnostic classification of the fifty cases selected on the basis of their J-E factor 
scores 
Number of cases in each of 


the extreme factor score groups 


с ^ 


Diagnosis Introverts Extraverts 
Anxiety Reaction 8 4 
Obsessive-Compulsive I 1 
Depressive 3 1 
Phobic I х 
Passive—Aggressive, passive 7 т 
Passive-Aggressive, aggressive I I 
Hysteric 3 10 
Sociopath I 6 
Total 


25 25 


P " s ап 
* The writer wishes to thank Mrs Deborah $. Onken for her assistance in the collectio” 
analysis of part of the data. 
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DISCUSSION 


The results of this research appear to substantiate the assumption that the MMPI 
factor dimensions studied are № and J-E. There are, however, two aspects of the 
results which should be mentioned. The sociopathic groups tend to be closer to the 
normals on the N dimension than to the neurotics. This result is not consistent with 
Eysenck’s theorizing. However, it is consistent with standard nosological criteria 
(American Psychiatric Association, 1952) in which sociopathic personality is con- 
sidered separate from the neuroses and psychoses. The second result which is 
inconsistent with Eysenck’s theory is that in which the hysterics do not differ from 
the normals in ДЕ. This result is consistent with other data and Eysenck (1959, 
p. 6) has noted that this finding ‘. . . has been repeated on several samples and must 
It might be added that the predicted difference between hysterics and 


be accepted’. 
place to the postulated difference between 


normals has always taken second 


dysthymics and hysterics. 
The finding that patients selected on the basis of the second factor dimension 


significantly differ in their clinical diagnoses, in line with the theoretical classification 
of extraverted and introverted neurotics, lends additional support to the contention 
that the second factor is an J-E dimension. | 

Eysenck (1962) has suggested that Рі, the measure of N used in the present study, 
is a mixture of N with introversion. However, it may be noted that P£ has had a 
higher loading on a neuroticism factor than his own N scale in at least two factor 
analytic studies (Eysenck, 19604, 1962). | 

The old criticism of applying results obtained from college students to another 
population might be raised in connection with the present study. It was felt that the 
results would be more impressive if the initial factor scores were derived from a 
different group. However, the writer has since replicated the factor analysis of the 
nine scales on a group of 154 neurotic patients. Pt had the highest loading (0-97) on 
Factor I. The weights obtained from the college students for the second factor were 
applied to this group. The resulting estimated multiple correlation of Rand Ex with 
Factor II was o:86—almost identical to that obtained for the students. 

The second part of the present study clearly substantiates Eysenck’s (1960b) 
hypothesis that extraverted neurotics will show a preponderance of somatic symp- 
toms of anxiety while introverted neurotics will be characterized more by cognitive 
symptoms of anxiety. Such findings lend emphasis to Eysenck 5 (т9бос) contention 
that both dimensions (N and 1-Е) must be taken into account in studies of neuroticism. 
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A Study of 500 Oxford Student Psychiatric Patients 


By M. A. DAVIDSON anp CORINNE HUTT 
The Warneford Hospital, Oxford 


SUMMARY 


The case records and psychometric results of 500 Oxford student patients were retrospec- 
tively analysed. Some academic, social and clinical characteristics of the patient sample are 
described. The sample is also compared with a control group and with the student population 


at risk. 
The sample was found not to differ significantly from other psychiatric groups. It is 


pointed out that a high referral rate need not be indicative of a serious problem of student 
‘breakdown’. There is no evidence to show that there are factors in the University environ- 


ment which generate psychiatric illness. 


Much concern and interest has been shown in the subject of psychological ill- 
health amongst students. Parnell (1951) reported that mental illness had caused 
more than half the losses of at least a term’s residence of Oxford undergraduates. 
Wolfe (1954) reflected an international concern when he reported that a third of 
the brightest 20 per cent of the American male potential failed to achieve graduate 
status on grounds of psychological illness. Parnell (1953) reported that the admis- 
sion rate to the Warneford Hospital, Oxford, was more than twice the national 
admission rate to psychiatric hospitals for men of the same age group and social 
class. Davidson et al. (1955) stated that ‘the evidence as a whole shows that, as 
found in 1951, mental upset is still the most important cause of ill-health in 
Oxford students’. 

This report is based on the findings of a retrospective study of 500 student 
psychiatric patients; its limitations are those of any retrospective analysis, where 
the data have been abstracted from case-notes written by several different clinicians. 
Nevertheless, a number of interesting findings have emerged. 


The sample 
The patients were 500 male undergraduate and post-graduate students at Oxford Univer- 


sity who had been admitted as in-patients, or had attended as out-patients at The Warneford 
Hospital, Oxford, and had been subsequently interviewed and psychometrically tested by 
the first author, over the period 1950-61. ‘There were 198 in-patients and 302 out-patients, 
most of them referred by their general practitioner. Twenty-five were admitted after 
attempted suicide. The age range of the patients was 18-30 years inclusive, the mode of the 
distribution being at 21. Post-graduate students over the age of 30 were not included in 


the sample. 


The data 


2 i i i ion extracted under two main 
All patients’ case-files were analysed in detail and information е 


i i ini n ded without know- 
headings: (1) academic; and (2) social and clinical. АП data were recor 

ledge of the diagnosis, this being entered as the final item. The data were coded and put 
оп to 85-column punched cards which were then sorted by an I.C.T. machine. 
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RESULTS 
'The results are given in three sections: 
(1) Descriptive characteristics of the sample. 
(2) Comparisons with the student population at risk, and with a control group. 
(3) Analysis of the patient group. 
Where information was not available on a particular variable for any student, he was 
omitted from the analysis of that variable. Thus N will not be identical in all computations. 


1. Descriptive characteristics 
Academic 
(a) Student status. 439 (88 per cent) of the patients were undergraduates, 61 (12 per cent) 
post-graduates. 280 (56 per cent) were Commoners and of these 51 were State Scholars; 
95 (19 per cent) were College Scholars and 37 (7:4 per cent) were Exhibitioners. Only three 
were both College and State Scholars. 
(b) Subject. The distribution among the subjects read was as in Table 1. 


Table 1. Subjects read 


Arts Science - 
N % N le 
Languages 39 78 Natural Science 58 1б 
Literae Humaniores 67 134 Medicine 25 59 
Jurisprudence 27 5'4 Mathematics 12 "i 
Mod. History 58 1r6 — Applied Sciences 13 а: 
Theology 16 qa PPE 5 ces 
English 75 5r'0 сна pe 
Р.Р.Е. (and Philosophy) 68 13:6 113 226 
Music 12 24 к=з an 
Geography 10 20 Diploma in 
— Education 15 ш 
372 744 


"e eded 
© Examinations. Of those who took their First Public examination, 31 per cent neede 
extra time to complete. Of those who passed their final examination 30 per cent үн 


: > a 
more than the usual time permitted (4 years for Greats and Chemistry and 3 years ud 
other subjects) to take the examination. 


(d) Secondary schools. 202 patients (40 per cent) had attended grammar school, 20 
(41 per cent) had attended public school (i.e. members of Head-Masters Conference? 
(10 per cent) had received their Schooling abroad and the rest had attended some ot 
type of school, e.g. independent or Scottish academy. 


Social 
(a) Social class. Using the Registra с » : : di tributio™ 
i the dis 
according to parents’ sateen wee eneral’s categories of social class 
: п IH IV&V 
21 о / , 
9 (44%) 185 (379%) 76 (159%) 17 (4%) к 


P " А " e 
(b) Social adjustment. 130 patients (26 per cent) claimed that they were socially at the 
whereas 73 (14.6 per cent) stated they were uncomfortable, ill at ease socially ! wert 


University environment; 20 found their lowly family status an embarrassment an 
in financial difficulties. 


Clinical 


5 5 in 
| (а) Symptoms and diagnosis. 'The symptom(s) the patient complained of at tho pi 
interview was recorded as the presenting symptom(s). The most common were P 
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(44 per cent), work difficulty (42 per cent), and sexual problems (21 per cent—homosexual 
14:6 per cent). By diagnosis the patients were classified as follows: 


Schizophrenic psychoses (SCH): 43 (8:6 per cent)—schizophrenia, schizophrenic episode/ 


prodrome. 

Affective psychoses (AFF): 79 (15:8 per cent)—endogenous depression, hypomania, 
cyclothymia. 

Anxiety states (ANX): 93 (18:6 per cent)—anxiety reactions, phobic or obsessional 
anxieties. 


Neurotic depressions (ND): 104 (20:8 per cent)—reactive depressions. 

Psychopathy and hysteria (P & Hy): 26 (5-2 per cent). 

Personality disorders (PD) (other): 67 (13:4 per cent)—obsessional, immature, etc. 

Sexual difficulties (SX): бо (12 per cent)—largely homosexual problems. 

Organic: 8 (1:6 per cent). 

Twenty (4 per cent) were stated to have ‘no formal psychiatric illness’. 

(b) Family psychiatric illness. 100 patients (20 per cent) had parents who had been 
psychiatrically ill. 110 had relatives (both direct and collateral) who had been similarly ill. 

(c) Previous psychiatric disturbances. 144 patients had manifested symptoms of disorder in 
childhood, e.g. enuresis, stealing, temper tantrums; 52 attended a child guidance clinic or 
had some other psychological investigation. 36 patients had already had psychiatric con- 
sultations, prior to attending this Hospital, and since commencing secondary school (two 
of these fell іп the former group as well). у 

(d) Time ој first consultation. Table 2 shows the time of first attendance for psychiatric 
consultation. The first attendance rates of the first 3 years (the majority of students do a 
3-year course) were fairly similar; over the three terms of each year, however, the picture 
was different, there being a peak in each spring term. The null hypothesis that there would 


be no differences in the proportions attending each term was rejected at almost the о:т per 


cent level (x$ = 13:4). 
Table 2. Time of first consultation 
ist year 2nd year 3rd year 4thyear — sth year Total 


—_ А —— —— 
N AN % N % N % N %ф хм % 


es Ј 


Michaelmas Term 50 10 39 8 46 9 16 3 I 152 30 
Hilary Term 62 13 63 13 64 13 9 2 1 199 41 
Trinity Term 54 11 33 7 38 8 9g а I 135 28 
Total 166 34 135 28 148 зо 34 7 з 1 486 


2. Comparisons with the student population at risk, and with a control group 


The control group consisted of 100 freshmen volunteers from three Colleges (Davidson 
1955). Since nearly two-thirds of this group were from one College it was not truly 
n many respects, of the student population. In addition it was also likely to 
e biases found in volunteer groups (Bell, 1962; Howe, 1960; Martin & 

Wherever possible, therefore, comparisons have been made with the 
relevant figures for the male student population at risk at Oxford University over the 
academic years 1950-51 to 1960-61. Table 3 compares the patient sample with the popula- 
tion at risk on three variables; student status, subject read and degree results. Except for 
the first two comparisons, only the undergraduate figures have been used. (The subjects 
listed are those which showed the greatest discrepancies between patient and population 


roportions. "T" 
PE ) general undergraduate population in terms of 1st class 


i i ]l as the 
ed a sec на wer 2nds, and more 3rds and 4ths. 'ТҺе most able students, 


d ined, bi tained fe i s 
полен ренина materially handicapped by their illness. 


therefore, did not appear to be La : А 
Undergraduates reading English were significantly over-represented in the patient sample 
and so, to a less extent, were those reading Music and Greats. Potential lawyers, however, 
, , 


contributed significantly few to the patient group. College scholars, too, were over-repre- 


sented among the patients. 
M 


et al., а 
representative, 1 
be subject to th 
Marcuse, 1958). 
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Table 3. Comparisons between the patient sample and the male undergraduate 
population at risk 


Diff. in props 
Criterion Pop. % Patient S.e. of diff. Significance 
1. Student status = 
Undergraduates 82:6 88:2 3:06 
Post-graduates 174 ir8 P 
Scholars 15:6 19'0 2:06 
Exhibitioners 78 74 
2. Subject 
English 84 15:2 5:10 peso 
Music 07 2:1 3:20 s 
Greats 10:5 15'0 3°06 p 
Jurisprudence II:2 6:0 3°40 + 
Modern History 15:6 12:4 1:83 n.s. 
Arts 73:8 77:6 181 n.s. 
Science 26:2 22:4 
3. Degree results 
Т 84 87 " 
I 52:3 46:0 2:20 
III 341 373 ы 
IV 52 E 8-0 zuo 


*** p < огоот; ** р <оо; *p< 0:05. 


Table 4. Comparisons between the Patient sample and a Control Group 


Criterion Patients Controls 2 Sig. A. 
oo a 

N % N % 
1. Poor relationships with parents: 


With mother 207 47 7 20010  *** ас 
With father 248 55 II I1 49:800 а nd 
2. Pattern of guardianship : 
Complete 404. 81 87 87 
Incomplete 96 19 13 13 r760 0.5. 
3. Parental disharmony 83 28 16 22 0-750 n.$ 
4. Home atmosphere interrupted 75 18 16 17 0'004 n.s 
5. Sexuality: 
Masturbation 221 71 68 68 0:300 n.s. Ji 
Homosexual interests 144 38 21 23 7140 си : 
No heterosexual interests 37 9 7 7 0:040 ns 
6. Family psychiatric illness: I 
Any relative 17. ane oe 
n 4 -830 , 
Direct (and collateral) 125 be 2 d nei л e 
Collateral only 32 8 7 7 n.s 
7. Previous psychological 20 
investigation 86 50 5 2 тудо  *** е 


8. Secondary School: 
Public School (H.M.C.) 206 
Grammar School 


4 36 || 43000 ns. 
Other school 


202 40 52 52 
92 19 12 12 


In all cases x? for 1 degree of freedom and corrected for continuity (Yates): 
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Table 4 compares patient and control groups on eight main variables for which information 
was available from both groups. Poor relationships with both parents (those characterized 
by hostility, resentment or extreme ambivalence) were reported significantly more often by 
the patients than the controls, though the degree of association with a poor paternal 
relationship was considerably higher than that with a poor maternal relationship. 

Patients and controls were classified as having a ‘complete’ pattern of guardianship if 
they had both parents alive and responsible for their rearing until the age of 12 years; an 
‘incomplete’ pattern included those who had, for some reason or other, lost one or both 
parents, been adopted or fostered. 

It will be seen that neither parental disharmony (i.e. parents quarrelling frequently, 
leading independent lives, or separated) nor the nature of the pattern of guardianship were 
factors differentiating significantly between patients and controls. These findings in general 
confirm the results of Davidson et al. (1955). 

The home atmosphere was said to be interrupted when it had periodically altered, due 
to the fact that the father was employed in the service, foreign office, or some other such 
peripatetic post. The results show that interrupted home conditions were not significantly 
more frequent amongst the patients. 

Masturbation and lack of heterosexual interests (i.e. no active interest in opposite sex) were 
not more common among the patients, but homosexual interests (friendships and/or active 
relationships) were. А morbid family history was significantly associated with the patient 
group, this association being almost entirely contributed to by direct relatives, i.e. a grand- 
parent, parent or sibling. Many more patients than controls had had previous psychological 
investigation. | 

There was no difference between the proportions in the two groups, that had attended 
grammar school and public school. The proportions of patients and controls attending 


boarding school were almost identical. 


Table s. Test results: Test means and standard deviations 


Test Patients t 
(N = 392) (N = 100) 
И ни 
Меап s.d. Mean s.d. 
General knowledge 
Professions test—Pt. I 434 11:02 414 11:30 n.S. 
Pt. II 370 8:00 3T5 8-60 n.s. 
Total 80°3 17°81 78:8 18:88 n.s. 
Intelligence 
AHs test—Pt. I 18:8 4:80 19'I 4°40 n.s. 
Pt. II 18:6 5:80 20:2 5:00 3'03** 
Total 374 9`21 392 8:31 2:07* 


s the means and standard deviations of patients and controls on a test of 
1948) and on AHs, a test of high-grade intelligence standardized 
(Heim, 1947). The two groups were well matched as regards 
did less well than the controls on the intelligence test. The 
Part I, (verbal and arithmetical reasoning) were very little 
rt II (largely visuo-spatial and non-verbal) was a signifi- 
hat might be expected from a psychiatrically disabled 


Table 5 show: 
general knowledge (Anstey, 
on a University population, 
general knowledge, but patients 
scores of the two groups on AHs, 
different, but the discrepancy on Pa 
cant one, and in accordance with wl 
gs poc i ie A ^ the MMPI were calculated for the two groups. The com- 
posite MMPI profiles thus obtained are shown in Figure 1. There is a remarkable similarity 
between the two profiles from the Hysteria (Hy) scale onwards. The discrepancy between 
the mean scores on the Depression scale is significant at the 1 per cent level. The patient 
peak on Depression reflects the large proportion of diagnoses of depression, as well as the 
most common presenting symptom. 
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3. Analysis of the patient group 


(х) Public school and grammar school patients 


Although the distinction between public school and grammar school is far from cl 


it is one often made in practice. Comparisons between these two groups of patients дней 
а: 


еаг, 


no significant differences as regards intelligence, academic achievements or homosexu 


? 
? L FK нор Hy Pa ме Pa Pt Se М | 
Patients 2] 4 7 15 15 27 26 24 31 12 34 33 19 
6 
---- Controls 20 4 3 17 12 17 20 19 2% 8 25 24 1 
Fig. 1. i | 
ig. 1. Composite MMPI profiles for patients and controls. 
; sais . a 
Ure Porc ti more public school patients, however, claimed to be socially at 076 
y environment. Ho; А * > 6 n 
frequently among boarders than душ interests were not found significa 
(2) Diagnostic groups 
on 


The different diagnostic grou 
four variables. In all cases wh 
(1960) test was used. 


Ы аге“ s 
Ps (excluding the eight organic patients) were perti Ryan? 
ere multiple comparisons of proportions were mac” 


———À —- 
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(a) Childhood disorder. Table 6 shows the proportions of patients in each diagnostic 
group who had manifested symptoms of psychiatric disorder in childhood. On the whole 
the psychotic and personality-disorder groups showed a significantly higher proportion of 
patients who had shown such symptoms, than the anxiety and reactive-depression groups. 


Table 6. Comparisons between proportions showing childhood symptoms 


Proportions Comparisons Significance 
Р & HyxND * 
P&Hy:o44 P& Hyx ANX * 
SCH: 042 SCHxND * 
PD: 0:39 P&HyxSX n.s. 
AFF: 0°34 SCH x ANX * 
SX: o:28 PDxND * 
lis, ANX: o2 P & Нух AFF n.s. 
ND: o'18 PDxANX n.s. 
AFF x ND n.s. 


(b) Outcome—clinical. Clinical outcome was recorded as (a) good when patient was 
stated by the clinician to have recovered, (b) fair when prognosis was uncertain, and (с) 
poor when patient was readmitted or sought psychiatric help again within the period of 
the study. The association between outcome and diagnosis was a highly significant one, 
the trend being in the direction to be expected of a psychiatric sample: the schizophrenics 
had a relatively unfavourable outcome, as did the personality-disorder groups, whereas the 
reactive states and SX group showed a good recovery (‘Table 7). 


Table 7. Clinical outcome by diagnosis 


Outcome SCH AFF P & Hy АМХ мр PD SX 
Good 7 28 2 56 52 18 29 
Fair 13 24 10 24 30 31 21 
Poor 20 23 12 7 8 15 7 


x2 = 78:3 ***; 12 d.f.; с.с. = 0:39. 


mic. Table 8 shows the distribution of degrees in the various diagnostic 
groups. The schizophrenic psychotics frequently failed to get a degree and only infrequently 
obtained a good degree; the neurotic groups, however, did much better than would have 
been expected on the null hypothesis, more often than not obtaining a good degree. 


(c) Outcome—acader 


Table 8. Academic outcome by diagnosis 
SCH AFF P&Hy ANX ND PD SX 


rst and 2nd class degrees 09 25 6 40 44 18 19 
Other degrees 16 19 II 29 28 31 25 
No degree 15 13 6 ri 6 8 3 


х2 = 4r83***; 12 df. 


c illness. Table 9 indicates the proportions of patients in the various 


d family history (direct relatives only) and their significant differences. 


significantly greater proportion of family illness than the 


nality-disorder groups falling in between. 


(d) Family psychiatri 
groups who had a morbi 
The psychotic groups had a 
neurotic groups, with the perso 


(3) Period of symptom versus outcome 
ts (or their parents) provided the information that their 
period prior to their attendance at the hospital. When 
dered in relation to the subsequent outcome, а very 


A considerable number of patien 
symptoms had been evident for а 
these symptom periods were cons! 
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Table 9. Comparisons between proportions with morbid family history 


Proportions Comparisons Significance 
SCH от SCHxSX =. 
AFF 046 SCHxND * 

PD 0:37 AFFxSX * 
P & Hy 033 SCH x ANX * 
ANX 027 AFFxND s 
ND 0:24 PD x SX n.s. 
SX о:19 SCH x P & Hy n.s. 


significant association was apparent; those patients whose symptoms had been evident for 
less than a year had a far better prognosis than the others; the longer the symptom had 
been in evidence the more resistant it appeared to be to treatment, as shown in Table 10. 


Table 1o 
Less than 1-2 3-4 5 ог тоге + 
1 year years years years 
Outcome/Period 
Good 35 27 32 18 
Fair 16 13 29 34 
Poor I 9 17 21 


x? = 30°27 ###; 6 d.f.; С.С. = 0:35. | 


(4) Patients with work difficulty 
Since a large proportion of patients presented with the symptom ‘work difficulty’, it was 
decided to investigate this group further and to compare it with a group of patients a | 
stated that they could cope adequately with their work. "There was no evidence that Wo” 
difficulty could be attributed to a difference in intelligence between the two groups as when | 
their AHs results were examined the ‘work difficulty’ group was seen to have the signifi- 
cantly higher scores (Table II). This may, however, be due to the fact that the ‘wor 


difficulty’ group consisted largely of patients with neurotic disorders, and were therefore 
less handicapped on the test than, say, the psychotics. 


== 


Table Іт 
Work No work 
difficulty difficulty 
AHs Pt. I 19°70 mean 18-40 
AHs Pt. II 19:66 17:11 
AHs Total 39°30 36:34 


d.d. = 9:62 s.d. = 9:11 
t = 2:6** (for total AHs). 


" " ajor 
The two groups were next examined with regard to interest in their studies. A M% 


: ‹ : : ; r 
proportion of the ‘work difficulty? group stated they had little or no interest in their WO 
(Table 12). Ў 
ТаЫе 12 
Work No work 
difficulty difficulty 
Interested 8 2 eg REF 
E 3 = 25°74 
Uninterested 55 % TG = 0:313 


" " | pow? 
The patients who complained of work difficulty were distributed diagnostically on and 
in Table 13. These patients fell largely into the neurotic reaction, personality disor 
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ince psychoses groups which, on Ryan’s (1960) test, did not differ significantly from 
se h other. Each of these groups, however, split off rather markedly from the SCH and SX 
groups. 

Table 13. Comparisons between proportions with work difficulty in each diagnostic 
group 


Proportions of work 


difficulty complaints Comparisons Significance 
ND 0:58 NDxSX ++ 
ANXxSX .. 
NDxSCH ++ 
АМХ 0551 NDxP&Hy n.s. 
ANX x SCH * 
AFFxSX = 
AFF 049 NDxPD n.s. 
ANX x P & Hy n.s. 
PD 0:48 AFF x SCH * 
PD xSX * 
P & Hy 0:38 PD x SCH n.s. 
SCH озо P & HyxSX n.s. 
SX o'18 


(5) Suicides and attempted suicides 
ted suicide, two were diagnosed as being 


ferred after attemp' ; х 
dogenous depression, three as cyclothymic, three as 
n, four as personality disorders, two as having 


psychopathic, eight as reactive depression, i 
homosexual problems and one as ап epileptic. The presenting symptom of fifteen of them 
was depression. ‘Three other patients in the series were lost by suicide—all of whom were 
suffering from depressive illnesses; only one of these had made a previous attempt. 


DISCUSSION 
The findings of th ay perhaps best be seen against the general background 
e present study may Б in Oxford. Not only has the medical 


of psychiatric services provided for undergraduates п P К ignis 
staff of the Warneford Hospital long experience in dealing with the emotional and psychiatric 


problems of students but, in addition, the hospital provides an educational-psychological 
service which gives particular attention to study problems. | . 

Comparison of the student admission rate with the Registrar-General's figures for the 
oup and social class shows the former rate to be about three times the 
est that the problem of student illness is even more 


higher referral rate must not, however, be taken as 
JIness amongst Oxford students unless it is 
in each case. In a retrospective study it is 
rity of symptoms on referral, but the fact 


Of the 25 patients who were re 
in a prodromal psychotic state, two as en 


same sex, age ET 
national rate. At first sight this may sugg 
serious than Parnell (1953) suggested. А higher 
indicative of а higher incidence of psychiatric 1 
known that the criteria for referral are the same 
not possible to obtain information regarding seve f symp 

tudents were found to have no psychiatric illness suggests that referral to 


aw euer pa peni ipso facto, evidence of a psychiatric disorder. Moreover, nearly a half 
of all referrals had «work difficulty’ as their presenting symptom. Whilst it may be argued 
that in a learning situation suchas the academic one, psychiatric illness will first be manifested 
through under-fun ctioning in study, it is also possible that some of these were primarily 
work problems. Indeed, students with the more serious illnesses, schizophrenia and affec- 
tive disorders, complained of work difficulty significantly less frequently than those eventually 

desirable that access to the psychiatric 


diagnosed as neurotic disorders. T hus, though it is га е 
for this very reason it 1$ not possible to make 


services of the Warneford Hospital be easy, 1 ; 
direct comparisons of the hospital's referral rate with national rates. 
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'The sample studied was a fairly heterogeneous one, not very different from any other 

psychiatric sample except for its restricted age range. The common nosological categories 
were represented and their distribution was similar to that in the general psychiatric popula- 
tion. The incidence of schizophrenia and affective illnesses in the students was not signifi- 
cantly different from that of non-students of the same age groups. The psychotics and 
personality disorders in general showed a greater frequency of morbid family history and 
early disorder, had a poorer prognosis, and did less well than other groups of patients. 
Thirty-four per cent of patients and only 12 per cent of controls had direct relatives who 
had been psychiatrically ill, thus indicating either an adverse genetic loading or the 
perpetuation of a neurotic family tradition in the former. Furthermore, 20 per cent of 
patients as against 2 per cent of controls had themselves been previously psychiatrically 
investigated. It thus appears that the psychological difficulties of many of these patients 
began before their entry to Oxford. In a sample of this age group it is not altogether 
surprising that developmental factors such as sexual difficulties, prompted referral. The 
fact that this group had a reasonably good prognosis suggests that in many the difficulties 
were transient. 

On the basis of this study there is no evidence to suggest that there is any factor associated 
with the University as such which predisposes the students to psychiatric illness. The peak 
in the referral rate in the Hilary term (spring) is in accordance with what is known of the 
seasonal incidence of psychiatric illness in the general population (Mayer-Gross et al., 
1960; McCartney, 1961; Stengel et al., 1958). Moreover it fails to offer supportive evidence 
for the concept of ‘academic stress’ (Spencer, 1958). On the basis of a stress hypothesis 1t 
would be expected that factors such as the impending crisis of final examinations would 
produce a peak incidence in the third term, or the difficulties of adjusting to a new social 
Situation would result in a higher incidence in the first term. It might be argued that the 
peak in the Hilary term is itself a manifestation of ‘academic stress’, but if this were 50 1 
would be expected that the incidence in the 3rd year be greater than in the rst and 2nd years. 
In fact, the peak incidence in the spring remains remarkably constant over the 3 years. 
Thus it seems more parsimonious to draw an analogy with the general psychiatric рор ы : 
" Mee that social stresses are not necessarily associated with referral are given ham 

i ra grammar-school boys are not over-represented in the patient sample, although t WA 
kis cum nm socially more ill at ease than public-school boys (the proportions of t 

posta ed pend the same in the population at risk). ‘ante: (hen 
вооа, Hat a-nonr VE Were not observed more frequently among. d oii the 
patient ану, de im ad with the parents was significantly associated v vather 
thana causal facmr Ba owever, is more likely to be a concomitant of the ilor “et 
peculiar to students, For масе regarded asan aetiological a ie епсу. 

"The similarity ded. OF mee Andry (1960) indicates such a factor in delign T 
аўы ЫбДерасогев: ол dien e MMPI profiles of patients and controls, although th 1959 
that this test measures b "e ее ioni оле i Боша d бой 
of personality variables е Буров and personality тапа; uj анима ane from 
which they are drawn, th ate лу пор Бе М different from the popu mptoms- 
ihe face hak eGé reson БЕ two groups being discriminated from each other by SY rt this 

А Scores on the D-scale аге the most significantly different seems to SUPP° 
view (depression being the commonest i 

Scholars are Gvkrafepresenz E €st presenting symptom). P 
under-functioning more теа, ү. may be because tutors become concern 
be adduced to account for the i 4 MES other students. No satisfactory “k 
referral rate for students rah er-representation of law students in the аиы к 
төеп Ту: bé-dtteched ng Greats and English suggests that particu oups com- 
Eu ‹ "mae ned to these subjects, In fact, it is seen that these two group ats 

plain of ‘work difficulty’ significantly more frequently than the rest of the sample (Gre 
x? = 4'10* and English ү? = 3:82*). Davidson and Hutt (in preparation) found th? die 
Greats students were an intellectually able lish students scored sign 

group but the Englis on 0 
cantly lower on АН; than the rest of the patients (t = +47%%). The over-representat! er 
these two subjects suggests that they present primarily study problems. Two boc the 
lecturers, Finley (1963) and Hough (1963), have recently drawn attention 


difficulties which may be attached to reading these subjects at University. 


what these problems may be would repay further investigation. 


d with their 


to some OF а 
An analysis 
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The Clinical Usefulness of some tests of Over-inclusive 
Thinking in Psychiatric Patients* 


By D. V. HAWKS 
Department of Psychology, Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario 


A retrospective study of fifty-eight psychiatric patients, who had been given three tests of 
over-inclusive thinking as part of their psychological examination, is reported. Clinical 
information relating to these patients was correlated with their test performance with a view 
to testing certain predictions made concerning the association of abnormal over-inclusion 
with specific symptoms and with clinical outcome. None of the expected relationships 
attained statistical significance. 

In addition, the legitimacy of summing the three individual test scores to obtain a single 
composite over-inclusion score is considered and the conclusion arrived at that in their 
present form the tests used are not sufficiently reliable to recommend their clinical use- 


INTRODUCTION 


Payne & Friedlander (1962), and Payne (1962), have suggested a number of objec- 
tive measures of over-inclusive thinking in schizophrenia. Over-inclusion 15 
defined, after Cameron (1938, 19394, 1939, 1944), as an inability to preserve 
conceptual boundaries as a result of which distantly associated, or even irrelevant 
ideas come to be regarded as essential parts of the concept. In addition, specula- 
tions have been made with regard to the symptomatology which might be associate 
with this cognitive abnormality. Payne & Hewlett (1960) state, for instance, that 
it is “tempting to relate overinclusion to paranoid delusions and ideas of reference 
both of which can be regarded as an unwarranted generalization from the е) 
patients with these symptoms being observed to perceive relationships where e 
exist and to take as evidence for their views data most people would not пане 
judge to be irrelevant’. Incidental evidence for this view was furnished by шт 
study: the two most over-inclusive individuals, as judged by test scores wem 
diagnosed as paranoid schizophrenics. | ° 

Some further indication of the 
Payne, Caird & Laverty ( 1963). 
fifteen schizophrenics with no 
schizophrenic hospitalized patie 
Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale and 
they predicted, there was a sig 
of delusions and over-inclusive 
used in explaining the proverb 


s provided ру 


oid delusion 
поп“ 


plausibility of these hypotheses i 
Fifteen schizophrenics with paran 
delusions and a control group of fifteen t 
nts were given the Benjamin Proverbs Tus 
three of Babcock's Psychomotor Speed Tests: nce 
nificant positive relationship between the ae 5 
thinking (assessed by the average number ae 

$ and two time scores). 


* This research was carried out w 
Scholarship and was studying at th 
acknowledgment is made of the assi 


h 
wealt 

hile the author was the recipient of a Commer лебш 
€ Institute of Psychiatry, London, England. G. Jones: 
stance given by Dr M. B. Shapiro and Mr Lr o and for 


о и 
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The unpublished research of Craig (1960) has implications for these hypotheses. He 
Wished to test the prediction that over-inclusiveness in schizophrenia is associated with the 
symptoms paranoia, delusions, ideas of reference and thought disorder. Over-inclusion was 
defined as an expansion of the conceptual boundaries, and measures based on tests of concept 
formation were expected to intercorrelate in a way which would permit the identification of 
such a dimension. A second dimension of retardation was expected to underlie the inter- 
Correlations between tests of mental speed. Sixty-six patients were examined for eleven 
Symptoms which were rated by the doctor in charge of the case. In addition, the patient 
underwent a psychological examination, which involved the use of thirteen tests from which 
Were derived sixty-two measures. Thirty-eight of these measures were subsequently 
intercorrelated and subjected to a principal components analysis. Five principal com- 
Ponents were extracted and three rotated ‘to produce meaningful structure’—the rotated 
components being then referred to as ‘factors’. The first factor Craig called ‘over-inclusion’, 
the second ‘poor concept formation’ and the third ‘conceptual retardation’. 

Factor scores were then calculated for each of the sixty-six patients and correlated with 
the presence or absence of each symptom so as to produce regression equations for predicting 
each symptom jointly from the factors. The method of analysis provided the regression 
Coefficients, or weights, applicable to each factor or component for the best possible dis- 
crimination between those who had a particular symptom and those who did not. The 
Significance of the discrimination was tested by an analysis of variance. 

The first factor was found to provide the best discrimination between those patients who 
had, and those patients who did not have, delusions ; and between those patients who had/did 
not have thought disorder; the second factor the best discrimination of paranoia, thought 
disorder and, to a lesser extent, delusions ; while scores on the third factor identified obsessive- 
Compulsive symptoms; and low scores on the fourth component identified depressives. 
Ideas of reference were not distinguished by any test or factor. 

The factor scores were not found to differentiate between the diagnostic groups, 
Schizophrenia and depression, but over-inclusion, defined as the presence of the symptoms 
of delusion or thought disorder, and retardation, defined as the presence of the symptoms 
of depression or slowness, could be significantly differentiated by the second factor. 

The question thus arises as to whether it might be possible to obtain an objective measure 
of over-inclusion which has implications for symptomatology and prognosis in the manner 
claimed by Payne & Hewlett (1960) and Payne & Friedlander (1962). A weakness of all the 
Published studies quoted is that they do not consider the reliability of the tests used, nor 
the legitimacy of combining such tests into a single battery, though the consistency of the 
findings from some of the tests would suggest they have some stability. Such indirect 
evidence of their reliability cannot, however, be taken as sufficient. 

In addition, then, to considering the possible symptomatic correlates of over-inclusion 
the present investigation sought to determine the reliability of the tests used in its 
measurement. 


METHOD 
The population 


A retrospective study of fifty-eight patients given three tests of over-inclusion while 
Patients of the Maudsley and Bethlam Royal Hospitals, London, between the years 1959 and 
1962 was undertaken. None of Payne & Hewlett’s (1960), nor Craig’s (1960), subjects were 
included in this sample as the present study followed these investigations. 

Such patients were almost invariably referred for psychological testing for the reason 
that thought disorder was suspected (a majority of such cases would undoubtedly be 
Patients whose diagnosis was in doubt). As such, they do not represent a ‘ pure’ schizophrenic 
Broup as used by Payne & Hewlett (1960) in their investigation. This difference excepted, the 
Present population closely resembled in age, I.Q. and mean over-inclusion and retardation 
Scores the schizophrenic sample of Payne and Hewlett. With respect to age and I.Q., the 
Present population also closely approximates that employed by Payne, Caird & Laverty 
(1963) and Craig (1960). 

The similarity of population characteristics was partly achieved by excluding six patients 
ees fell outside the age and I.Q. ranges employed by Payne & Hewlett (1960). In addition 

ese six, two other patients were excluded because the psychologist who did the testing 
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Table 1. Statistical characteristics of total patient population with respect to 
intelligence, age and over-inclusion* 


(The comparable values for Payne & Hewlett’s (1960) schizophrenic group (N = 20) are 


given in brackets). 


I.Q. Age (years) Over-inclusion 
M 104'9 (101:26) 30°79 (32:10) 10:19 (12:20) 
S.D. 16:4 (12:54) 9'so (8:32) $73 (618) 
v 2704 (15722) 90:61 (69:26) 32:84 (38:27) 
Range 61-132 (80-126) 17-57 (18-48) 3-34 (2-25) 
N 52 58 58 


* The number of entries involved in each of the computations varies because not all the 
data was available for every patient. <? 


А А . se 
reported a lack of confidence in the results obtained, and eight were excluded Бесач 
information relating to their clinical state was inadequate. nt 

Examination of the case summaries of the patients selected for inclusion in the presen 


+ . . " . > 17 епіс 
study showed that thirty-two received the final diagnosis of schizophrenia (‘ schizophre^ 
ecelve 


ere 


The test battery 
Sorting 


The tests used in the present investigation were the Goldstein-Scheerer Object d the 
an 


Test (Goldstein & Scheerer, 1941), the Benjamin Proverbs Test (Benjamin, 1946) 
Shaw Block Test (Payne & Hewlett 1960; Bromley 1956). ig 

Previous research (Payne & Hewlett, 1960; Payne, Mattussek & George, 19595 arn 
1960; Payne, Caird & Laverty, 1963) has shown these tests differentiate significantly por 


patients diagnosed as schizophrenic a: > а = ~ 
Я nd patien 2 as neu 
depressive. P ts diagnosed alternatively 


: In addition, there is evidence that the: 
intelligence (Payne & Hewlett, 1960), 


ences У" 


se tests are relatively independent of differ patient? 
n 


1 Х at least within the range of intelligence o 
included in the sample; further, slowness or retardation has been shown tO 


important variable in their performance (Payne & Hewlett, 1960) 

The tests have been described in detail by Payne and Hewlett; their adm 
scoring followed that set down by these authors, a patient's eambined over-inclusion 
E obtained by summing the transformed scores of the individual raw scores- 
n The present batery simi to that dabei y Pane alee (ба 
th | e Payne Object Classification Test instead of the Shaw Block 

e unusualness score of the Goldstein-Scheerer Object Sorting Test. In terms О о be 
saturation and discrimination between the diagnostic groups ре there appear? 3 
little basis for choosing between these two alternative pe bi : tions of tests. 5 

Where possible, the Wechsler-Bellevue (Wechsler, Y W A.I.S. (Wechsler, 170. 
Verbal Scale 1.0. were used as measures of I.Q. js those cases where no Weehs vom 

a 


нс a a comparable 1.0. was derived from the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scal 


. 1 and 
inistratio? ^ v, 


Ho 


The clinical variables ` " 
са?! 
saul 
ded those which have been shown to have sign c 
bjectively defined and which were estimate 


: кам ч istical а 
under consideration to justify their statistic 


The clinical variables selected inclu 
associations with over-inclusion as o 
frequently enough in the population 
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together with a number of others thought by the author to be relevant. They comprised 
the following: 

Diagnosis; 

Sub-diagnosis ; 

Delusions ; 

Hallucinations; 

Ideas of reference; 

Obsessive-compulsions ; 

Orientation ; 

Condition on discharge. 

Information relating to these variables was obtained from each patient's Case Summary. 
The ‘diagnosis’ and ‘sub-diagnosis’ recorded for each patient was arrived at during his 
Presentation to a case conference involving all the psychiatrists working on the patient's 
ward. 2 а 

Information was sought about the presence or absence at admission to the hospital of ша 
Symptoms—delusion, hallucination, ideas of reference and obsessive-compulsions. It was 
thought that observations made at this time related to the condition of the patient at the 
time psychological testing was most probably requested. This time factor w beca 
important, since it has been suggested by Payne, Anchevich & € erty (19! cde ed oe 
inclusion is a symptom of an illness and not a permanent feature o "t ages У ЖОГ 
time is diagnosed schizophrenic. "There is, even so, no certainty that the assessm ud 
Clinical variables coincided with the assessment of over-inclusion, an uncertainty whic 
results from the retrospective nature of the investigation. А A Я Ре 

With regard to the variables ‘orientation’ and conditam en ein. Cond 
Conventions were adopted. Orientation was recorded 2 Дакыл Е 2. "or 
боп on charge vi recorded a largely unchanged (алеја, lightly improved) or 


, 
Improved (‘ improved’, ‘moderate improvement, f 
i у i red in the 

eneral ај, iB the doctors’ recording of the above symptoms, was observ 


j i i rence were not 
Majority of cases—only obsessive-compulsive symptoms and ideas of refere 
Teported in a considerable number of cases. 
Where no information was given about the pr 
this was noted. The experimenter was not aware Es Uis вена Ла. dle af cs 
recording the clinical information relating ш у Low вики Ea 
case was hological test results whe nma! 
aware of the psycholog: e кук» 
extent, then, the docui M are contaminated, though subsequent analysis did 
; А 


this to have affected the results. 


esence or absence of one of the symptoms 
f the patient's over-inclusion score while 


RESULTS 


о ; 4 
Ver-inclusion 


Examina ion of the inclusion histogram fo ^ 5 a 

1 о: over-inclusion Бы теб 

the зе "i an getting scores of 12 and above all but six were diagnosed schizophrenic 
xteen pati 


c] which ten sion that over-inc usion is a characteristic of 
finding wh hat over-inclusion 1 1: 

A ing ich tends to confirm the conclusion t А à h: : 

Pa ophrenia "The comparable data from Payne and Меен earl x ws n 

tients getting scores 12 or above, all but five were chat s iizophren с. y s abe ous 

i igure Wev within the schizophrenic sample here is a wide dis 

Figur however, that withi ersion of 

Cores, I, , р! 


r the total group (see Figure 1) shows that 


pec; f tudies approxi y c hizo- 
Of i i s approximately 30 per cent of the scl 
Special note is the fact that in both studi € on а 


Phrenj А r than 13, : ne 2 
ics ved scores greate: r A Бори 
= а озо patients showing ‘abnormal exerit 1 а т 
o ponfirm th a thesis that of a group of acute schizophrenics from 

x e hypo 


i i y jatric 
€ sh b bnormally over-inclusive when compared with other PS chi 
own to be a 


Populations, or with normals (Payne, 1969). 


© 7 2. . B 
°r~inclusion and diagnosis 


e diagnosis 'schiZzo| renic , no iagno: ic category W: ufficiently repre- 
i fr the а i i h ic’ diagnostic category as S t 
де om iag; is ‘schizop , y rep. 


i i i diagnostic groups 
sented j tatistical comparison of various 
к X imn do gabea i i sith diagnosis, then, only two 
К ade мана Paci the association of over-inclusion with diagnosis, then, only 


Р , 
Bi i i ic *other diagnoses . 
Bories were employed—‘schizophrenic versus 
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The blacked-in portion 
shows the distribution 
of the schizophrenic 
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- Distribution of composite over-inclusion scores for total 
patient population (N = 59). 

The fact that the present schizo 
average than Payne & Hewlett’s (19 
some cases of doubtful diagnosis. 
population patients diagnosed as sc 


e 

phrenic sample was slightly less over-inclusive ОП E 
60) group was thought to be possibly due to it conta. 
Nevertheless, it was expected that within the pres m 
5 hizophrenic would be more over-inclusive than райе, 
not E diagnosed. In fact, it was found that the Schizophrenics in the total sample did pu 
a 3 B sn score higher on the tests of over-inclusion than patients having other diagno 


Я A . К у ver” 
Table 2. Comparison of schizophrenics versus ‘other diagnoses’ on combined 0 


inclusion score 


‘Other 
Schizophrenics diagnoses’ 
M 10:80 8:96 
D 5:58 402 
nge 3-26 3-20 
N 32 26 


t= 1446 N.S. 
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Within Н . 
dáesinot ps studied (patients referred because of suspected thought disorder) there 
inclusion battery sm greater tendency for schizophrenics to get higher scores on the over- 
of theisixtéen к patients having other diagnoses. This is true in spite of the fact that, 
six were diagnosed ene дешн scores on the over-inclusion battery of 12 or higher, all but 
as à rule get the гас izophrenic. This finding highlights the fact that, while schizophrenics 
typical of all Ы est scores on tests of over-inclusion, this characteristic is by no means 
to the effect in^ p реа some getting very low scores. ‘This would suggest that statements 

Cameron, 1 : abnormal over-inclusion is a particular characteristic of schizophrenics’ 

The К L a Payne, 1962) need qualification. 

Мини ш dee it is paranoid schizophrenics in particular who get high scores on 

schizophrenics RS was tested by comparing the average score obtained by the paranoid 

Phrenic ж сея uded in the sample (N = 11) with that of the remainder of the schizo- 

(although mol; = 21). These two groups were not matched for age, intelligence or sex 

significantly a ence of the present study suggests that intelligence and sex do not correlate 
he difference i on the over-inclusion tests). 

cant (see Table 3 mean score for these two groups was not 


found to be statistically signifi- 


Table . В н : $ А A 
3. Comparison of undifferentiated schizophrenics versus paranoid schizophrenics 
on combined over-inclusion score 


Undifferentiated Paranoid 
schizophrenics schizophrenics 
M 11:14 10'27 
S.D. 5:84 5'27 
Range 3-26 5-21 
N 21 II 
t= —o414 N.S. 


Ques 
Per-inclusion and symptomatology 
"ec exception of ‘orientation’, 
CN oed included in the present 5 
Variable, ; with abnormal over-inclusion. ( 
tests e in the present investigation since it was 
May be Y result from general disorientation (failure to reme 
a Very s even in the absence of clinically recognizable thou 
riens ll minority of the patients included in the analysis s i 
System on. While insufficient numbers of disorientated patients were thus available for a 
the oy, atic test of the above hypothesis to be made, the implication is that high scores on 
ollat *r-inclusion battery are unlikely to be merely a reflection of general disorientation. A 
*ral conclusion is that some patients clinically judged to be orientated can manifest 


tho, 
Ught disorder of the type measured by the over-inclusion battery. 
fou, Sessive-compulsive symptoms were included among the clinical variables because Craig 
these to be associated with low scores on tests of over-inclusion, and also because of 
co; P 6Sent author's notion that, contrary to Craig’s finding, the presence of obsessive- 
res being obtained on the tests of over-inclusion 


pulsions’ and ‘hallucinations’, the 
tudy have been shown by previous research to be 

Orientation was included as one of the clinical 
felt that high scores on the over-inclusion 
mber instructions, etc.) which 
ght disorder. In fact, only 
howed any degree of dis- 


clini ‘obsessive com 


seq. 4. 17е Symptoms would lead to high scores 5 à ; c 
Stant У virtue of the obsessive's * attention to irrelevant details, over-meticulous circum- 
Пу relevant and irrelevant verbiage—the coming 

k, with concomitant 


ay coc» уасШаноп and excessive partial 
сц nsciousness of many associations re 
that ty and doubt in selecting the task-appropriate one 
* present investigation would shed some light on th 

aisa т is were included among the clinical variables ош 
With a there was any definitive evidence from previous research 


n 
haue Siri over-inclusion. : . — 
allucin, edicted relationships between over-inclusion scores and the symptoms of delusion, 
тоц ation, ideas of reference and obsessive-compulsions, were tested employing the total 
he cut-off point for over-inclusion the mean of 


> Н ja 
y calculating chi-squares using as t 


lated to an impulse or tas 
› (Rapaport, 195 1). It was hoped 
ese contrary expectations. 
t of interest, rather than 


alluci 
bees. th 
to suggest an association 
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the combined over-inclusion scores for the total group and presence or absence as the two 


categories of each of the symptoms. | 
None of the predicted associations attained statistical significance (see Table 4). 


Table 4. Chi-square tests of association between combined over-inclusion score and 
clinical variables 


(Total patient population) 


Comparison N x? Р 
Over-inclusion x Delusion 58 orl N.S. 
Over-inclusion x Hallucination 56 00056 N.S. 
Over-inclusion x Obsessive compulsions 2 0:0029 N.S. 
Over-inclusion x Ideas of reference 22 O14. N.S. 


In order to obtain data more relevant to the hypotheses put forward by Payne & Hewlett 
(1969), the same was done for the schizophrenic group only (N = 32). None of the expected 
associations were borne out (see Table 5). 


Table 5. Chi-square tests of association between combined over-inclusion score and 
clinical variables 


(Schizophrenic group only) 


Comparison N x? P 
Over-inclusion x Delusions 32 0:034. N.S. 
Over-inclusion x Hallucinations 30 0'051 N.S. 
Over-inclusion x Obsessive compulsions 23 0:017 N.S. 
Over-inclusion x Ideas of reference 14 о:110 N.S. 


‘ In order to rule out the possibility that freak scores on the over-inclusion battery exerted à 
disproportionate effect on the analysis, a second set of calculations was carried out using 25 
the cut-off point for over-inclusion the median value for the schizophrenic group. None ° 
the predicted associations attained statistical significance. The mean would appear the mor? 
justifiable value to use as it more nearly corresponds with the score regarded by Payne й 
Hewlett (1960) as dividing those patients showing abnormal over-inclusion (when compare 
with controls) from those lacking this characteristic. The median value for the schizophren!e 
group falls lower in the range of scores. 

In addition to calculating chi-squares for the above variables, product moment correlation? 
were also computed for each of the clinical variables and over-inchuston 'This was achieve‘ 
by regarding the presence of the clinical variable under consideration us a score of one e 
its absence as a score of zero. This was done to Show that the insignificant relationships 
revealed by the chi-square analyses were not the result of information being lost fron? ae 
analyses by virtue of considering scores on the over-inclusion battery as being only abov® | 
below the mean. None of the correlations was shown to be ride 

A criticism which can be made is that the statistical analyses carried out have 
cerned only with the Symptoms considered individually, the supposition being that ! 
symptoms were considered in combination а significant ass iation would be found. 

While the present design does not perm Pg i 
its plausibility can be obtained by forming 
clinical symptoms supposed to be associated with over-inclusion (delusions, hallucin en 
ideas of reference) and from the patients Showing less than this number of symptoms- p^ 
this is done, using a chi-square test and taking as the cut-off point for over-inclusio® ©, 
mean for the total group, no significant relationship between the number of clinical í 


a 
been СО 


у Я А indi йо 
it a direct test of this hypothesis, an indicat! the 


groups from the patients with two or more °, ^. 
atio? 


| 
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Over-i; > 
r-inclusio. З 
n and prognosis 


Informati 
nation relati ‹ Sel 
made by P ating to ‘condition on disc У 
у'Ваупе; Frie | ischarge’ was sough Н 
demonstrating йс Шадар, Laverty & Haden (1963) that es ее a Ше эшне ай 
in the present inv First озу be good. While no бо follow. oed ыд 
Prognosis of over estigation, it was felt that if the hypothesis wa: ee mem 
No considerati -inclusive patients would be reflected in their d ин у на ш 
the e ега on was given $5 hel 1 х & 5 ition on discharge. 
umption bei ength of hospitalization or to the mod 
prognosi cing made that while these two vari р. den ees 
І js they чуе i e two variables were most probabl 4 
inclusio ere not likely to be affected by th i т е мрен 
Моп tests. (The г à у ed by the score а patient received on the over- 
Not violated.) (The assumption of independence of the two variables correlated is bons 
€ predicte ; у 
Prognosis ades er ен = between the combini 
cute, ME este em: Hn s ; 
5 t-off point for ы, аана the total group, by calculating chi-square using as the 
Improved" as НЕ cae clusion the mean of the total group and ‘largely unchanged’ versus 
i» Dot significant У SPRONIS of condition on discharge. The chi-square value so obtained 
the value was ie bis = 039 with an N of 50). Employing only the schizophrenic group. 
34 with an N of 27. Using the median value as the cut-off point for ecd 


Inclus; 
i i 
on did not affect the results. 


ed score on the over-inclusion tests and 


F- reliability 

he fo " 

Shown n рк included in the present battery were selected because they have been 

Schizophrenic crentiate. (in the direction required by the theory) patients diagnosed as 

Previous n patients given other diagnoses. No consideration has been given in 

B.orde?io us the legitimacy of combining the tests’ results into a single score. 

relation ath н ae procedure, the intercorrelations between the individual tests, and their 

Widely vary; the total over-inclusion score, were calculated. Insignificant correlations, 
rying correlations, would suggest that the subtests are measuring different 


ings, į 
; DES, in whi А 5 è ў 
just vhich case the correlation of symptoms with over-inclusion would be more 
h of the subtest scores, rather than with the 


ifia nen 

compec, carried out with regard to eac 

th algulation sh as has been done in the present investigation. 
© present j S the correlation of each of the subtests with the total, using the data of 

Mputed fr nvestigation, produced the values shown in Table 6—the comparable values 

Ne of the f om Payne & Hewlett's (1960) data are shown in brackets. The fact that only 

Cent confidens correlations computed from the present data attains significance at the 5 per 

Composite ence level suggests that the combination of the four measures into a single 

Obtained score is unjustifiable when the present population is considered. The correlations 

X from Payne and Hewlett’s data, while a little higher, would still seem too low to 


eco 
mme; 
nd the battery's clinical use. 


Cor 
or 


со; 


es with the total score—corrected for 


T 


‘able 
6. Correlation of the four subtest scor: 
contamination 


& Hewlett ( 1960) are shown in brackets) 


(Comparable figures from Payne 


Correlation with total score 


Subtest 
S 0:170 (0'329)" 
о 0:249 (0:468)* 
U o:310* (o:510)* 
P 0:239 (0:449)* 


* Significant at 0'05 level of significance. 
S. Shaws blocks С+ D responses. 
E Goldstein-Scheerer O.S.T. average number 
· Goldstein-Scheerer .S.T. number unusual sortings. 
words used. 


- Benjamin Proverbs test 2V 


of objects handed over. 


erage number of 


own in Table 7. The com 
n in Table 8. 


sts are sh: parable values 


The: 
Com, © intercor 5 
relations of the four subte 
) data are show! 


Uted 
from Payne & Hewlett’s (1960 
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Table 7. Intercorrelations of the four subtests making up the over-inclusion battery 
used in the investigation 


(N = 58) 
5 о U P 
S em 0:146 0:047 0196 
о == 0:303* — 0:030 
U = 0:307* 
P 


* Significant at the 0:05 level of confidence. 


Table 8. Intercorrelations of the measures combined in the battery of over-inclusion 
tests 


(Data from Payne & Hewlett, 1960) 


с р [9] U p 
C — 0:326* 0:072 0:276* 0:229 
D — 0:371* 0:279* 0:256* 
iS == 0456* 0494* 
U — o:soo* 
P 


* Significant at the 0:05 level of confidence. 


C. Number of C responses given in the Shaw Block test. 
D. Number of D responses given in the Shaw Block test. 
O., U., P. As defined on page 193. 


Estimating the reliability of the test battery from the average correlation of the four 
subtest scores with the total score (Guildford, 1956), a procedure which assumes that the 
subtests are relatively homogeneous in respect of what they are measuring (an assumption 
not fully justified in the present case), reveals that this value is not much higher than 0'2 
when the present data are used, and is about 0:5 when Payne & Hewlett's (1960) data аге 
used. Even supposing that the estimate obtained from Payne and Hewlett's data is the more 
accurate, this figure would seem to preclude the battery's clinical use. The experimenters 
who have employed the above tests as measures of overinclusion do not report their reliability: 
The present evidence suggests that these reliabilities, if calculated, would be low. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions which seem to follow from the present investigation are, Ins 
that there is no evidence that the combined score on the tests of over-inclusion has 
implications for the following variables—diagnosis, the presence or absence of p 
symptoms of delusion, hallucination, ideas of reference, obsessive-compulsions (as 
these are defined by the Operations of the study). While it is true that a high score 


probably indicates a diagnosis of schizophrenia, a low score does not rule out the 
possibility of schizophrenia. The com 


no implication for immediate 

Second, only negligible inte 
of over-inclusion. "There is, t 
the tests into a battery and a 
reliability and validity of the 

The present sample differs 
(1960) investigation because 


bined score on these over-inclusion tests has 
Prognosis as reflected in condition on discharge- , 
‘correlations were found between the three measu" а 
herefore, по real basis for the practice of combining 
pPplying such clinically without first investigating f 
battery for the population in question. 

from the clear cut cases included in Payne & Нез” a 
it was made up of patients referred for psycholog! 


Jett’s 


ыз сш 
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rund a because of some doubt as to their diagnosis. It is conceivable 
Cicer - 2 emet investigation to demonstrate the expected relations is 
башты boi | erence in populations. In defence of the present approach, 
Hr па that the validation of a test battery for clinical use is more 
sens 1e population to whom it will be administered in practice than in a 

ion whose members are not, in fact, referred to the psychologist for testing. 
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Some Moral Concepts and Judgments of Junior 
School Children* 


Bv M. L. KELLMER PRINGLET National Bureau for Co-operation in Child Care 
AND 
J. В. EDWARDS} North Wales Child Guidance Clinics 


, 
The following three devices were used with a sample of 226 children: (1) The ‘ Ideal ardt. 
Test, where the child names the person he would most wish to be like and gives reasons for his 
choice; (2) The ‘Moral Wickedness’ Test, where the subject describes what ће considers to 
be the most ‘wicked’ deeds; (3) The ‘Moral Incidents’ Test, where ten hypothetical — 
tions, involving honesty, loyalty, responsibility and punishment, are presented together wit + 
alternative methods of meeting them. The results were analysed in relation to sex and in 
telligence as assessed by the Stanford-Binet Scale. th 
The majority of children chose as their ideal characters personally unknown to them. Bo 
sexes tended to choose male figures but boys mentioned a relatively greater proportion 9 
characters associated with war, adventure, politics and sport, whereas girls chose a higher 
proportion of people distinguished because of moral or religious qualities. Less able Шет 
more often named as their ideal someone from their immediate circle of relatives or friends 
and gave fewer reasons for their choice than the more intelligent group. fere 
The most frequently mentioned “wicked deeds’ were murder, physical cruelty, stealing 
and cruelty to animals. "Though the sexes showed considerable unanimity in their s 
wicked actions, a higher Proportion of girls than boys considered stealing, cruelty to animals, 


lying and swearing to be wicked. The most intelligent group produced a greater number an 
variety of morally wicked actions. 


The findings from the * M. 
are readily understood by с 
become confused or blurred 


$ i es 
oral Incidents’ Test suggest that straightforward moral {С 
hildren but that the duller child's moral judgment is prone 

in the face of complexity or subtlety. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Compared with the interest shown in children's intellectual and social growth, there 
is a paucity of research in this country on their moral development, particular y 
during the junior school period. In one of the earliest systematic studies McGrath 
(1923) used a variety of quite ingenious techniques, covered a wide age г ange 
(from 6 to 18 years) and her sample was large, even by present-day standards (eet 
4000 children attending six different schools). Its main aim was to seek informatio? 
on which could be based “а course in moral instruction so widely heralded and 50 
badly needed’. Though many of the conclusions strike P now as over-simplifie® 
the monograph contains much that is suggestive, such as the attempt to outline me 


stages of moral development and the growth of moral principles between the аве 
of 6 to 18 years. Macaulay & Watkins (1926) studied the effects of environment 
and other influences on moral value. 


А jt 
У Н S, together with the changes that take place W 
increasing age. 


Perhaps the best known and most 


the 
| extensive study of value-judgments WS 
‘Character Education Inquiry’ by Ha 


ts 0 
rtshorne & May (1930). From the resul 
* The analysis of the data was made ; alth R eseate 
Fund and the Noel Buxton Trust. Possible by grants from the Mental Hea 
T Formerly of the Department of Child Study, University of Birmingham. 
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over тоо tests, scales and real life situations, the authors concluded that moral 
knowledge and moral behaviour were not closely related among their adolescent 
Population. Their findings were much discussed and criticized, particularly their 
view of the specificity of moral conduct (Maller, 1934; Allport, 1937; Eysenck, 
1953). 

Piaget’s (1932) classic research into children’s moral judgment led to a series of 
studies (Harrower, 1934; Lerner, 1937; MacRae, 1950, 19545 Havighurst & Taba, 
1949; Havighurst & Neugarten, 1955; Morris, 1958); however, only the first and 
last deal with English children. By studying the ways in which children of various 
ages play marbles, Piaget developed his theory of how children learn social or moral 
Norms. He distinguished two main stages: during the first, rules are regarded as 
being absolute, unalterable and externally determined; this Piaget calls the trans- 
cendental stage or absolute orientation to norms. Punishment is also viewed in an 

absolutistic? way since young children tend to think that it should be meted out 
according to the enormity of the crime, regardless of intent or responsibility, i.e. 
the child who accidentally breaks ten plates should be punished more severely than 
Опе who breaks only one. Later, by about the age of 11 or 12 years, constraint is 
replaced by reciprocity and co-operation, rules are seen as useful conventions which 
are maintained, but can also be changed, by mutual agreement; this maturer and 
More realistic attitude to rules, Piaget called the autonomous stage or relative 
Orientation to norms. By this age, too, children have learned that punishment 
Should be related to intent, provocation or mitigating circumstances. | 
| Harrower (1934) repeated Piaget's experiments on the child's conception of 
Punishment’ and ‘cheating’ with two aims in mind: first, to investigate whether or 
met different results would be obtained with children in this country; and secondly, 
by carrying out the experiment with two different social groups, to discover whether 
9r not Piaget has minimized the environmental factor’. The group of children who 
Were Socially equivalent to Piaget’s (namely those from the poorer parts of London) 
*esponded in a very similar manner; however, the responses of her control group, 
“onsisting of children from cultured, well-to-do homes, differed both quantitatively 
d qualitatively. Harrower concluded that ' either the stages of development whith 
laget has been emphasizing are not à universal characteristic of development per se 


OF that in i : ronments these stages can be much accelerated. 
Lerner с iuh кас the relationship between social status, parental authority 
‘nd mora] judgmerit among 6- to 12-year-olds, also found that children of high- 
чаша parents are less liable to see moral principles as externally imposed and 
“nvaryingly rigid. In later work with adolescents (MacRae, 1950, 1954) rain 
Was levelled against Piaget’s concept of ‘autonomy’ on the grounds that it include 
Many different and distinct aspects of moral development, not all of which ае 
highly correlated. Morris (1958) studied the relationship between age and mora 
а ] differences’ 1n 


€velo е He found marked *situationa 
m ce. He tou ah s i 
Tah Pment during adolescen' onomy with increasing 


ought ‘should be done’ 


Епира actually ђе done' in various 
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Thus Piaget is being criticized for his almost exclusive gt нат ien 
bringing about the transition from one stage of morality tot os agate 
sequent neglect of social, cultural and intellectual influences as well a ае 
differential child-rearing practices and individual nig iin 1960). 
(Havighurst & Taba, 1949; Наш ша 8 apne пи К E savided a 
Peters (1960) sums up the present position by saying that. laget has p n 
useful framework for research but many of his concepts will need clarifying; 
studies of others are suggestive but so far inconclusive. His own conclusion S t E 
‘in this ill-explored field of moral development what is needed more than in ; ina 
any other field in psychology is a combination of concrete investigations with co 
ceptual clarity’. . 

A recent nds by Bray (1962) merits discussion in detail since it ctii 
group of children similar to ours in age and general composition (i.e. English € 
prior to the 11-plus selection). As part of the selection examination they were е = 
to write a composition on an admired person. As this was set by their own vat 2 
and was part of an examination, widely regarded as all-important, it is likely that t " 
choice of person was influenced by what the children thought their teachers m E 
approve of, rather than by their own interests and feelings. The main findings W E 
that ‘remote’ choices predominated over ‘local’ ones, that boys mainly ee 
characters of their own sex, whereas girls tended to do so for ‘local’ persons whi 
for ‘remote’ characters only half their choices were women; that recognition ње" 
success were the predominant features of admired characters while the giving ap . 
receiving of help and affection was more frequently mentioned by girls than boys; 
the latter often described characters associated with war, politics, explorations an 
sport, whereas girls chose a greater number of humanitarian and religious ngur 
Bray considers that adequate provision is needed ‘of potential heroes and herom 
of like sex to the pupils and according to different appeals as between the ps 
sexes’. However, he feels education should not accentuate sex differentiation md 
duly but instead *a wide range of both male and female characters in diverse fiel ч 
of human endeavour should be presented to both boys and girls with the atm M 
promoting broad sympathies’, 

Since the measurement of moral be 
culties, Edwards (1959) 
modern school boys in t 


haviour or conduct is beset by so many pi 
investigated certain moral attitudes held by vm 
heir first and last year at school. Again, many indiv! nes 
nd older boys showed as much uncertainty as younger ы 


5 : out- 
j conflicts or defining moral concepts; very rarely were aid 
standing moral or religious figures named as ‘ideal persons’ and the influene 

film and television personalities seemed to be rather neutral. di? 


у ; e 
In the study to be described here, some of the instruments devised and us re 


à à is я he 
the above mentioned Investigation were employed (with modifications ш 
necessary to suit younger children). 


when considering moral 
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. š aspe 
Part of a larger, longitudinal project concerned with various poo! 


This investigation forms 
ч E Е or 
of c » emotional and educational development during the jun! 


hildren's intellectual 
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years. The 226 chi 
^ a: 226 chil j k i i 
junior schools in Tom to took part in this study comprised the entire fourth year i 
in areas populated mo = = s га were 109 boys and 117 girls. Both ci d n A 
occupied hou stly by skilled working-class famili T n ge 
c pU : ng ies, many of whom live in ow 
ithaca ; proportion of professional, mana ial i Pales 
MEL eR е А gerial and business peopl i 
Couns; emi-skilled and unskilled work i раан наа 
il à ^ illed workers; a # i ilies live i 
The eme some of which are on post-war estates. сносна 
owing three devi Ч у 
Sockel evices were used: (1) the ‘Ideal P. à i i 
пе nE ) erson’ Test, in whi i 
(ethe: Мр ke i ue would most wish to be like and to give resoni М a hei 
to Bethe а edness’ Test, where the child was invited to descri ыы 
seed нагр Ф e > ch o describe what he cons 
йер d e deeds or actions, listing them in descending order of ier es 
едед Tum. vi ere were those formulated by Macaulay & Watkins (1926); (3) the * Moral 
and mint where ten hypothetical situations, involving honesty, loyalty, responsibilit: 
ар ље i were presented and the child was asked to choose between three alternati ; 
eting or reacting to each situtation. Details of this test will be given in ra 
s. 


next i 

een together with the children’s replie: 
6 months) B of the total sample was 11 years (ranging from ro years 6 months to 11 years 
(1937) a= dese mean intelligence quotient on the Terman-Merrill Intelligence Scale 
Corrections wer Vi s (ranging from 74-168, sigma — 17:31); the Roberts-Mellone 
concepts and j oe where applicable. To explore whether there were differences in moral 
groups: judgments at various levels of intelligence, the sample was divided into three 


re children (I.Q. 121 to 168) N- 77 
р erage ability (І.О. 95 to 120) N = 109 
A ow average to dull (І.О. 74 to 94) N= ло 
e 
mean I.Q.s of the three groups were 1312, 108:1 and 86:5 respectively. 
е administered. In many other 


'The 
а teachers were not present while the tests wer 
the procedure followed was similar to that employed over the 4 years of the larger 
, 


Ongitudi ; i 
udinal study: the children were assured that their answers would not be seen by their 
etc., and that their work had no relationship or 


he 
ip, NN. class teachers, ‘the office’, 
Opinions "ga the 1 1-plus examination ; that the investigation aimed at finding out children's 
Were told 24 ese questions and that there or wrong answers. In addition, they 
Own speed ae these particular questions were d, so that they could work at their 
spell any ve spem hurrying; that spelling did n d that they could ask how to 
Hom EE they did not know. With the most backward forms, the ‘Moral Incidents’ 
could ma lone with the children to overcome the difficulties of poor readers; those who 
Woman nage, were allowed to carry on by themselves. It was stressed that anyone, man or 
onga , could be named as the “ ideal person , and that the list of wicked deeds could be as 
5 each child wished to make it; also that they could give as many reasons as they could 


thi 
Ink of, for considering these actions to be wicked. 
IIT. RESULTS 
т. The ‘Ideal Person’ Test 
ly unknown or ‘remote’ figures predominated 


ss mentioned ‘ideal persons’ 
1, adventure, 


were no right 
ere not time! 
ot matter an 


Asc. 

or is be seen from Table I,* personal 
tom except the least able group- Five per cent or le 
royalty, following spheres: politics, science, the arts, history, trave 


T у 
here were interesting qualitativ ween boys and girls. The 


h larger than that of female 


orked out although neither of 
much additional information. 
oes not necessarily mean a 


» (McNemar, 1955). For 
der evaluate the 


e differences bet 


ificance have been wt 


* 
At Я : 

th the editor's request, levels of sign i 
ladviser considerthatthese provide 

ifference 4 


auth 
Na 
va Stuy À is чаве 
d dy of this nature a ‘statistically significant differen 
i ignificance ог of scientific import 
f significance reached and let the rea 
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> gi ; for example, Jesus, other biblical characters and 
р а saca ee eie by siis The figures po аза Ler 
геге: ‚ Drake (4) and then footballers, e.g. Stanley Ma , 
e mn ise ы ти Enid Blyton (то), Pat ове pl A 
Florence Nightingale (6). Religious or moral leaders were а пите 
by girls than boys and the same * dene to royalty; on the other hand 15 
irl named war or travel heroes. m 
к= cent of the boys' choices were associated with war, TN eit 
and sport, compared with 10 per cent among girls; on the other hanc ,0 el је 
cent of boys but 19 per cent of girls chose either royalty or figures d ч 
moral, humanitarian or religious qualities. Тһе least able group not а y zs 
tioned a comparatively higher proportion of ‘ideal persons’ from their ow е ot 
diate circle, but the fields from which their ‘remote’ ideals were chosen was 
rather more limited than that of any other subgroup. 


Reasons for choosing the ‘ideal person’ 


Though every child was asked to give at least one reason for his choice, a few a 
duller ones either wrote nothing or else repeated the name of their ‘ideal pers - 
others, however, gave more than one reason. The reasons, grouped under a i 
of headings, are shown on Table 2. Duller children gave fewer reasons than а Е 
ones. There was considerable unanimity in naming good, in the sense of het 
efficient, most frequently; good, in the sense of being kind, came next, except 
adventurousness took second place for boys. 

Some examples will illustrate the 
Mary, a bright girl, choosing Glady 
Was a very brave woman, a quality w 
the Chinese shows that she was not 
with the smooth, and she was not afr 


type and range of answers which were Qe 
s Aylward as her ‘ideal person’, wrote: ng 
hich I would love to possess! Her work amo Е 
afraid to take the good with the bad, the roug У 

aid of quelling a prison rebellion of dirty; pe 
men. The taking of roo children over China to safety shows that she had 87 
endurance. Roberta bright boy, v 


has 
wrote: “Га like to be Peter Scott because Де “en 
been all over the world from Equador to Thailand, Also he is very brillian 


. H tor . а 
drawing birds and other living creatures, He also has a part of the river Sever” 


56 
his natural bird trust Head Quarters,’ Peter, a dull boy, wrote: ‘My Dad, becau 
he is nice.’ 


2. The ‘Moral Wickedness’ Test jn 
The total and average number of responses given are shown on Table 3 sel by 
Table 3B, the following were mentioned bu ess} 
‘Not believing in God ; A-& H-bomb; haughte ag: 
insulting behaviour; spitefulness; arson ; smugÉ 


peekY | 
£ i ess? 


rudeness; blackmail; cheating : 
spying; spitting; making threats; disobeying; hateful behaviour ; bein И 
mental cruelty; treason; truanting; caning; slave trade; jealousy; drunke? ‘ 
г throwing Stones; forgery; witchcraft; playing py ht; 
Sunday; not washing; boasting; ignorance; children being left alone a pone 
offences against old people; cutting up the Union Jack; being lost at 11 рт P 
tapping. 


on 
strikes; divorce; smoking; 
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Table ЗА 
ЗА. Total number and average number of ' Morally Wicked Actions’ 
Low average 


Total Boss = 
Ns Boy Girls Able Ду 
Total No. У "ra N = 109 М=117 N=77 рр ie dn 

у 317 2 a Б 
Aver. Мо. Pr Зи 334 99 
Per child - 
| 3 36 4 3 z 

5 


Ther 7 H 

büt ie мер риает unanimity not only on the six most ‘wicked actions’ 

уе Mesh = respective degree of wickedness. However, the intellectually 

нв об die pone murder, stealing and lying less frequently and swearing 

alisher торсын he other two ability groups. There were also some sex differences, 
proportion of girls than boys considering stealing, cruelty to animals, lying 


and swear} 
B earing to be wicked. 
most i i i i 
ы. M children mentioned not 
kedness—even under one heading such as murder—but also produced 


More 5 
ubtl а : 5 
e and abstract forms of ‘wicked actions’. The following examples illus- 


trate 
these ; ~ 
two points. Susan offered these details for ‘murder’ alone: ‘Chopping 


Peo 
ee ы off; hanging and burning alive; throwing people to the lions; burying 
suffocating or је putting someone on the electric chair; blowing people up; 
Swear: to БЫ еайпр them to death.’ John, a dull boy, wrote *to kill a person; to 
€ dullest y somebody’. And Mary listed killing a young girl; forgery’. Among 
б pin pes there was a marked tendency to mix pes and trivial offences, 
Occurred p e: ‘to murder’; ‘shouting 1n the corridors’. Occasionally this also 
as David: mong the average group. There were some rather individual replies such 
5, who wrote ‘murder; starting the third world war; setting fire to corn and 

терек Рене а native uprising; making people live in slums’. Lastly, some 
cing ‘a ned classification: making diesels instead of steam engines; the ‘Blues’ 
fa hous gated into division 2; leaving girls out of everything; forgetting the work 
ewife; leaving none of nature’s beauty but building houses on it ; teaching 


engl 
'sh all day; school dinners. 


only a greater variety of types of 


Wheat в 


3. The * Moral Incidents? Test 


his 
t 7 А " 
€st was devised to explore children’s responses to hypothetical situations de- 


Manding decisi ds 
5 decisions or judgments well within the experience of 11-year-olds. Each 
lor moral problems for which three alternative 


Ilowed to work attheir own pace. To facilitate 
ters of four incidents were boys only or girls 
nvolved both. The ‘forced-choice’ type of 
n and comparison are more readily 
t to the two previous tasks 
and 5) are very similar 


Ка situations involved ethica 
ансап presented. Children were а 
nly ты оп for both sexes, the charac 
Pectively, while two incidents i 


Ssig: 

B . 
"аде iie chosen, partly because interpretatio 
Which j an in open-ended tests, and partly in contras 
imposed no limitations. TWO of the incidents (Nos. 1 


ques i 
or ан previously used by Р 
оде ре € purpose of discussing t 
according to the four basic 


jaget (1952): 
‘tuations have been grouped 


he results, the ten 51 
themes which were explored, namely honesty, 
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loyalty, responsibility and punishment; the order in which they were actually pre- 
sented is indicated by the number assigned to each incident. The children were 
asked to underline whichever one of the three possible replies seemed in their 
opinion to be the most just or sensible way of meeting the situation in question. It 
was stressed that there were no right or wrong answers. 

'The four incidents, concerned with problems of honesty, read as follows: 


Incident No. 4 
Jill and Dora went into a sweet shop and found that the shop-keeper was out. 
There was some money lying on the counter. Jill took sixpence and Dora half-a- 
crown. "They put the money in their purses. Do you think: 
(a) Jill should be blamed most ? 
(b) Dora should be blamed most ? 
(c) Both should be blamed the same? 


Incident No. 6 


‚ George's family was so poor that they could not afford to buy sweets for his 
Sister Pat who was ill in hospital. One day, George took three bars of chocolate 
from a shop and gave them to Pat in hospital. Do you think: 


(a) George should have taken the chocolates ? 
(b) George should not have taken the chocolates ? 
(c) George can be excused ? 


Incident No. 7 
Fred and his sister Carol were on a 'bus one day and the conductor gave them a 
shilling too much change. Do you think they should have: 
(a) Told the conductor ? 
(b) Kept the money and not told him ? 
(c) Asked their mother what to do ? 


Incident No. 8 


Jean was sent to get a dozen eggs for her mother. Instead of taking the eggs straight 
home she began to play ball with her friend. The ball hit the eggs and smashed them. 
Jean told her mother that she had slipped and fallen on the pavement. Do you 
think: 

(a) Jean should have told the truth? a 
(b) Jean should not have told the truth ! 
(c) Jean could be excused? 


i i . In each case 
The replies received to these four incidents are shown in Table 4. À 


i esty and truthfulness, and 

€ majority of children came down on the spe s ү ola ye fe 

хоз тда Паје @й шее Pan mee f children gave the expected 

ва (Incidents Nos. 7 and 8) aver go Ре A by the greater amount of 

теру; but when the situations меге made more qud dices cd 
Money taken by one girl in incident No. 4 and by the exte initi 
Poverty and illness in incident No. 6—there was less unan . 
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The t inci ; 
| hree incidents concerned with responsibility and loyalty, read as follows: 
Incident Мо. 2 
Joan is savi j 
ra los Saving up to go on a school outing. She has been looking forward to this 
à 8 tme. But one Saturday her friend Mary asks her to go to the pictures. 


oan can onl oifs с has been savine fo. 
rg if she spends some of the money she ha i i 
о уд hi к + 
у g tor the outing. 


| 


P Joan should go to the pictures ? 
| ) Joan Should stay at home? 
ў ) 
) Joan should ask her mother what to do? 


B. 
Incident No. 3 
oe Jack w E 
E € tea Was one of the best players in the school football team. One Friday evening 
ас ы, had ап important game to play, and needed all their best players to win. 
id in ent home to see a programme on television. He did not worry how the school 
the match. Do you think: 
ч Jack should have played for the school? 
Jack should have gone home to watch television ? 


©) Jack should have asked his mother what to do? 
Џ 


тейден No. 1o 
Olly has promised her friend to go to her house for tea. When the afternoon 


Com, 
es ; Ме 
think olly finds she will miss her favourite programme on television. Do you 
Molly should: 
(a 
) i to tea with her friend ? 
Y atch her television programme ? 
А Ask her mother what to do? 
‚ Аё replies pi ве itie are shown in "Table 5. Greatest un- 
animi 9 given to these three insidens ae phon No. 2 there Wan à возе 
ivis Was shown over incident No. 3» V ts were concerned with problems ot 
рар; 02 Of opinion, Lastly, three incident 
Ushm 


I €nt and read as follows: 
"йде tN, 
от А Tom forgot 
à om. Tom 
ты. Пе teach, to run wildly into the classro got, 
n; er had warned 'Tom not 


k y and knocked ag ass Jar fu of water, on to the floor and br oke it Bill 

1 + | | ня | 

"y е i | 1 + ntall slipped and knocked twenty glass 
1d€ y 


‚ kin, ] 
Јак 8 into the ro behind him, acc à; 
"m the floor e inn them. Should the teacher: 
(a) Punish Tom most? 
(c) Punish Bill most? 
n Punish both boys the same ? 
cid, x 
| nly other boys cheating, so he 
eter, had cheated on a pre- 
n. But Peter cheated 


ass. Ina test he saw 


ers. Another boy, P 


tan], 

e E 

“heate Y Was a new boy in the cl 
er not to do it aga! 


Vig too s Ww 
ч and copied many 2D5V 
t р 
Sst and had been warned by the teach 
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again and the teacher caught him when he had copied one answer. Then the кеи 
also caught Stanley after Һе had copied many answers. Do you think the teach 
should: 

(a) Punish Stanley most ? 

(b) Punish Peter most? 

(c) Punish both boys the same? 


Incident No. 9 | 
In a school, there was a strict rule that children should always be on time. Dick 
came to school late after having been already reminded twice about this rule. Do 
you think Dick should: 
(a) Be warned and let off again ? 
(b) Asked to make the time up after school ? 
(c) Be punished ? 
The replies given to these three incidents are shown on Table 6. Overall there 
was much less unanimity on this group of problems than on the two previous ones- 


IV. DISCUSSIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Towards the end of the junior school stage а majority of children seem to choose 25 
their ideal figure characters personally unknown to them. Radio, T.V. and film 
personalities predominated. Bray’s (1962) findings are very similar to ours — 
among his sample of 2415 10- to 11-year-olds 83 per cent of boys and 79 рег а 
of girls chose ‘remote’ admired persons. , 

The younger the child or the less able, the more likely it is that his ‘ideal person 
will be chosen from his immediate circle 


А 5 a 
vill of relatives and personal friends. In 
similar study with boys in a secondar 


y modern school (Edwards, 1959) an in 
smaller proportion named ‘ideals’ who were personally known to them, but instea 


chose personalities from the entertainment or sports world. In a much pens 
investigation (Macaulay & Watkins, 1926) it was found that people from the child : 
immediate circle were most frequently named as ‘ideals’, but the second and үш 
place were taken by characters from fiction and adventure stories; this probably 
reflects the fact that in those days there were few radio and no television sets » 
create popular personalities, Royalty is also mentioned far less frequently by t { 
modern child. " 
With regard to sex differences, boys on the whole chose male ‘ideal person? 
whereas girls ideals were often of the opposite sex, Boys mentioned a relatively 
ted with war, adventure, politics and i 
of figures distinguished because of mor? ith 
l blood. Again Bray's (1962) findings W 
$ 
ern schoolboys, moral or religious M 
at younger children, especially girls; 2) in 
te a few of the 14-year-olds did so; n 
ever, the most frequently mentioned re? 
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for the choice of the i 
namely ч ле ideal person was the same fo: : 
Pen: E boc; =» senie of efficient. But unt ee с eds 
the older boys cit d o m the sense of kind, as their iae у + is xi 
se qoe EU fame and then ‘wealth’. оу 
on the Eciam igent children in both the primary and secondary schools 
Sexes conform hs че reasons for their choice. The differences found irren: Бе 
Or society; айу what one would expect to result from the sex-typing prevalent in 
goodness, % d enturousness and braveness are qualities valued by boys, while 
in the eyes of we of kindness, and physical attributes are of greater im orit 
girls as much a в. The fact that goodness, in the sense of efficient, is mi bs 
Women has s as it is by boys, may be symptomatic of how far the emancipation y 
ucceeded by now. One wonders W. à 5 


children 5 

i hould mention good, in the sense of kind, compared with the able group: 
d of and therefore more appr i 

heir growing up in a 
such very low priority. 'This was 
mainly during adolescence that 
ted by the prevailing climate of 


Я is i ; у 

acquisitive во interesting to note that despite t 

also the case ciety, wealth and riches were given 

the idealism " Bray's (1962) study. Perhaps it is 

Opinio, of the earlier stage becomes contamina 
5 n and values 
опе wo ` 

ч ге ex ‚ " 

most scent have expected from previous studi 

is apres fe were murder, physical cruelty, 

closely also with the actions named by the s 


es, the ‘wicked deeds’ mentioned 


stealing and cruelty to animals. 
econdary modern school 


ren listed next lying and 


ys (Ed 
w к 
хатаре Жы, 1959). However, whereas the younger child 
hey Property, the older boys named blackmail, the H-bomb and sabotage; 
frequently. The more intelligent 


also A 
ren, "^ ere corporal punishment more 
н оге varied т mong the younger and older samples, tended to produce longer and 
ЖЫ also fre ists of *wicked actions", including more subtle and abstract kinds; 
а Ле childr quently gave a greater variety of any one form of *wickedness'. Less 
Tlvia] йш usually mentioned only one OF two items and often placed serious and 
er of ns of wickedness in juxtaposition. It is interesting to note the very low 
lority accorded to disobedience and cheekiness; on the other hand, one 
als’ would be found in 


Wo 
nderg ; 
2 Whether the high position given to ‘cruelty to anim 
probably à reflection of the moral climate 
ride of place while the 


ut th 
0j 
fo € Anglo-Saxon culture. It is also 6 
iven р 
yet the former 


T soci 
s e 5 
А and H ми that murder and cruelty to animals аге 8 ) 
-bombs and mental cruelty 219 but rarely mentioned; 
elfare of the individual, or humanity at 


Consti 
large, 5 а far less likely threat to the w 
te oe E ss latter. 
^ ‘Ons мы from the ‘Moral Inci 
da Ughtfory ing the understanding 
the «8° Сы issues, such as tellin пен 
thi Tight? ident No. 8) or when too much change 15 give e: 
i oes Solution or behaviour W4S known to practically everyone. (Of course, 
€ oi Ot Necessarily mean that а similarly high proportion would in fact take 
- the more intelligent 


Г, 
Chips Sht? acti 
l a 
ч, n re c When the issue ore su 
uld still discriminate between right and wron 


chilg 


umber of suggestive impli- 
hildren of this аре. To 
cident has led to some 
ror (incident No. 7), 


dents’ 
of mo 
g the t 


ral concepts by с 


ruth when an ac 
nin er 


was m н 
ehaviour whereas a 
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F i unt of money 
proportion of the slower eae | ks ecce bain d 
ting circum: у : 
ейн a the slower ones actually approved of it. Thus id ah diet 
duller child's moral judgment is prone to become confused or blurred in th 
kc school and to one's team seemed to be a generally vage — 
some uncertainty was shown only by a small proportion of the dull chil on 2. 
20 per cent of whom felt that advice from mother should be sought (incident а у 
With regard to keeping a promise of a personal and rather social kind, the ya 
replies was similar but among all subgroups a small number were in favour o ss 
mother's advice, the proportion being highest for boys and the dullest group "e v 
it reached about 25 per cent (incident No. 10). Thus it would appear that wer m 
of this age appreciate that all promises should be kept but that breaking certain 35 Е 
of commitments may be morally less reprehensible than others. At first sight, ! b 
rather surprising that more than half of the children should think mother's advice ) 
needed in what seems neither a complex nor a very unusual situation (incident No. d) 
It may be due to the fact that it presents a conflict of loyalty (to school and to a frien ~ 
as well as the dilemma of choosing between two pleasures, one immediate and ue 
long-deferred. Alternatively, or possibly in addition, it lies in mother’s pane © 
resolve the difficulty by offering to pay for the cinema ticket and thus asking for ial 
view may be considered quite a constructive alternative. It is worth noting у = 
very similar proportions of boys and girls chose this reply and that the differen 
between the brightest and dullest group was also comparatively small. Ре 
The results obtained from the three incidents dealing with punishment are r 
haps the most interesting. That children often tend to be less lenient than adult? 
when a rule is broken, receives some confirmation from the fact that only а e 
small minority favoured a third warning (incident No. 9). While there was 2° A Й 
difference, the least able children were most inclined to give the offender а me 
chance. This may be prompted by their unconscious awareness that they (ћете У {е 
are in need of leniency because of their tendency towards impulsiveness and yu nl 
fulness. "То make the punishment fit the crime’ was the preferred course of act! 


у e 
of over half of the children, except the most able group, who stood out as being 9 


CP Y 3 
most punitive among all the subgroups. May this be a reflection of the high deines 
and pressures which adults exe. 


rt upon able children and which they in turn te? 
introject ? 


The aim of the last two incident 
children's views on punishment are 
and by the actual size of the damage 
of children took into considerati 
incident No. т and lack of knowl 


t 
xten 
s (Nos. т and 5) was to explore to what ©® -it 


. = ul p 
influenced by the intent or motive of the € m 
or offence. It would seem that the great m3) jn 


. i р 
ildren who considered that the same puni ife 
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ence in viewnpoi 
cios E 7 seine net between the different ability groups: the most intelligent 
ьон, часна ae ne the actual consequences of the action and more to the 
праћено E i) ying it; the least able group tended to pay greater attention 
bro gris ien. i or cheating anda higher proportion than among the other 
Tak ein: ed what might be considered an easy way out, namely meting out 
What 4 shment to both offenders. 
анін are the practical and theoretical implications of this study? That 
sonally ues able children tend to choose their ‘ideal person’ from among per- 
Weng prae riends and relatives would be predicted from the fact that learning as 
ae ification proceed from the known to the unknown; it requires more 
aginative power to project oneself into the role of someone remote from 


first-hand experience, 
edes t women are increasingly Бы 
ы x у, one wonders why many girl 
Tis "ly sia SEX: ipse sic ее ah i 
in our teaching—whether it be directly in 


ng given equality, both educationally and 
5 should still be choosing their ideals from 
fewer outstanding women than men ? 
history lessons in school, in- 


also many !n 
t's experiments, 
nomic status an | 

dren in our ѕатр е 
> = 545 Tansley & Gulliford, 1960) 


hildren tend to be less mature, 
raries. The latter 


fingi 
iny, B 
i 
Metho E te later whether parent? 
th, вц uence the moral judg™ 
at үр агу, our results confirm t 


e 
ion concepts and judg 
and more limited than th 


RUE at home or through the mass media of information and entertainment —a 
of op nS Or unconscious bias against women ? Or is it that despite the equalizing 
to m ы open to men and women, traditional patterns of sex typing continue 
ади so that girls still tend to consider the possession of outstanding personal 
^h 5 a predominantly male prerogative? ie 2: Te 
in the Not perhaps unexpected that in а society as highly competitiv 2 ours ‘good’, 
for ch Sense of being efficient at doing something, should be the most inis reason 
PM 8 an ‘ideal person’. And it is worth noting that the least oe me He 
Usual] this quite as frequently as the abler children. Studies of chi din iri 
With M emphasize the matter-of-fact realism of the junior school y in i 
ч € idealism of adolescents. Our results suggest that present-day i € 
ii е à greater influence оп older children, since among Laert an 
th had transplanted ‘good’, in the sense of kind, ш admire icd > : m 
tower, evidence we obtained from the ‘moral incidents cona son енй 
and а (1934), Lerner (1937), MacRae (1959 1954) be э и does seem to 
Play a Plifying Piaget's conceptual framework. Lips" ne utut x 
Orta Part in moral understanding, 1655 able children ten "T tent or culpability. 
Morea Аваза езара ан ga nicer “i s more intelligent 
еМ d advanced stages of moral development are reached ear. pei peii 
Ка Ten, By thea f т years all chi ren h ке 
thi "siderable pie "i to та] autonomy, while slower pupils goes е 
den, ing which = descri :ng to the rigidity of the v 
ta St iaget would descr! nces—ano 
Ne However, there Were have noted. ТЕЗ hoped to 
Ich workers, repeating Piaget d different teaching 
1 socio-eco 
ent of the € 
he view (Burt, 
ents of duller € 
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howed, at least on pencil and paper tests, socially more acceptable TON a more 
aide anerstandins of moral issues and less ch x ud ws ee 
i ice is very widely paid to the importance of moral educ P à 
in pcd кзз, Yet in practice we give insufficient og эе d 
to the development of children's moral understanding or concepts. ipsins ос 
is a ‘blueprint for an educational system which would encourage t e 3 Y eia 
integrated personality. Such a system would by-pass the split i ee сине 
and moral education. Such а study would be difficult. But E it were gr лур 
could lead to a new conception of education’ (Huxley, 1962). ‘The ке зл a 
of young people needs to be tackled in a planned and concerted way | yn em 
clergy, doctors. ... We have not really begun to work systematically in eani 
(Jeffreys, 1962). Among the many reasons for this are likely to be the curr sper 
phasis on objectivity, the lack of, almost fear of, idealism and the widesprea Les 
occupation with examinations together with the search for measurable or tes Y 
results. Added to this there is a dearth of research in this country into childre Ps 
moral development and understanding. Before we do more we need to know qn h 
Though the field is difficult and complex, we neglect its systematic study at a h!£ 
cost in terms of wasted ability, maladjustment and delinquency. 
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Acquiescence— Measurement and Theory* 


By JOHN MARTIN 
University of Western Australia 


A review of the methods of measuring acquiescence suggests that there ES тае 
justification for regarding acquiescence as a single trait. As this assumption is the | Er 
the construction of independent general measures of acquiescence, such scales ca lies 
investigation. Seven measures of acquiescence were administered to 85 male househo xin 
of heterogeneous social background. Included were three scales presumed to be deep a 
general measures of the tendency to acquiesce, two sets of acquiescence scores derived = E 
different social desirability scales, and two derived from different authoritarian scales. "le 
factors were found, the first being defined by acquiescence from scales employing plausi le 
generalities (particularly ‘Rational Authoritarianism’) and the second by Welsh's R-Sca т 
Both factors were shown to be independent of social desirability, but all other ‘independen 


5 : A LITT ori- 
measures of acquiescence were shown to be confounded with social desirability or auth 
tarianism or both. 


It is suggested that the first factor is generated by the subjects’ tendency to acquiesce m 
what he perceives to be generally accepted as rational or authentic, this explanation being 
a parallel to that advanced for the origin of social desirability. A three-factor theory ° 
response style is put forward to account for the relationships found. 


INTRODUCTION 


Acquiescence is customarily defined as a tendency to reply ‘Yes’, ‘True’, 07 
‘Agree’, to questionnaire items regardless of their content. It is regarded as а 
single tendency which interferes with the response to the content of the items |, 
that subjects who are prone to acquiescence tend to score highly on all positive 
keyed tests undeterred by different—or even contradictory—contents. If it o 
be shown that the evocation of acquiescence bears a lawful relation to content; ê 
that it is evoked discriminatively by different types of item, then this definitio? 
and the notions of how acquiescence operates, may have to be revised. cally 
Two methods of measuring acquiescence have been evolved. One, historic? 
prior, is based on the use of ‘reversed’ scales i 
as a tendency leading to self- 
items and relies on scoring t 
for the content or form of t 


n which acquiescence is recog™!”# 0 
contradiction. The other method uses a large sample " 
he number of positive responses given without — a 
he items €xcept to require that they be heterogene? je 
The second method rests directly on an assumption that acquiescence isa p^ 
tendency which is general over tests; the first makes no such assumption- 
contrast is best seen if the two methods are examined in some detail. d 


5 qu | -—" 

Figure 1, which is essentially an empty scattergram for a ro-item positive ^ 
Io-item negative scale is a convenient way to illustrate the relationships рег " 
z А . ef 
* This study is part of an investigation for the Ph.D. degree at the University of pe by 
Australia under the supervision of Professor K, F, Walker. It has been made розе) egi 
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Acquiescence 
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Fig. 1. 
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stai iati w the correla- 
pe 
i en the two versio / E m 
mmm may vary from + 1:0 (complete absence of = «idol ind 
(when content is completely ineffective in determining терге). п = “ tatum 
the scores when plotted will be along the diagonal labelled m ro х rubens 
latter along the diagonal ‘Acq-Diss’. Deviation from these distri ution кшз 
some admixture of acquiescence and content in the responses, Variou ите 
conventions for both acquiescence and content are indicated on the scales э E 
to the diagonal but outside the square in Fig. 1. Three further general É peo 
obvious from this diagram: (a) The reference axes on which content an 1 rd 
scence are measured are always orthogonal regardless of whether the Ке? ай 
negative scales contain an equal number of items, (b) despite this, cmt 
acquiescence are free to correlate (within limits) in any empirical case, (c) exa en 
tion of the plotted scores will reveal more about the relations between conten bn 
acquiescence variance than will computation of r between positive and neg 
halves of the scale. «og di 
It should also be noted that where a ‘Don’t know’ or * ?' response opus «ће 
offered, the number of * » responses sets an upper but not a lower limit. s à 
content score and has a complex relationship with both upper and lower limi sis 
the acquiescence score, Because of these experimentally dependent relationship? , 


would seem best to follow Cronbach's (1946) suggestion to eliminate the 
response, 


Because of the 
produced by th cale model, an ind. 
recommended itself to Some researchers 


All scales of 


Y апу set of ite 
ale are Bass’ ( z 
S Agreem, Һә Ко” s 
has also been identified as 4, нана Response Scale (1960). Wels ucto" 
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and negative halv 
15 usual] alves of various personali 
fi Two Aen to be tial oon Шо 
s а oin | 
to 29 ethod mE bre ame method, чна 
бв scale from which it is d allows each measure of acquiescence to be s As 
i he assumption ct vieni pa all specificity is here suppressed in the ^ aa 
ежа ed is vtta aod, 5. Ithough the operational definition of acquiescence 
ious method. which ; ‚ it is not necessarily the same as that ar ived 
es Ьу e hich is equally sound in its own right оним 
: Bt булаге ш! е largest рыне sample of items and retaining those 
x Probability Pii E he total Agree’ or ‘Yes’ responses, the method increases 
pM of Hte content ere exist clusters of items which function in this way 
ME. "Гуце, c] or structure, such items will be included in the final 
clusters are known in the literature. One is concerned with 


Social 
desirabi 
rability 
y a P ne : 
y and one with authoritarian attitudes. Should an acquiescence 
themselves with such clusters, then 
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Scale ; 
, «€ тад 
ve 
it we: rt ; 
s et. | contain items which align 
wit 5 i 
Шү atrassment aie relevant source scales as an artifact. ‘This would be an 
ire à а : 
sting for evide 1 in discussion of the part played by acquiescence in a scale, and 
nce of a substantive personality trait of acquiescence. 
enerality of acquiescence across 


lrect ey; 
eviden 
ce of the unidimensionality and 8 
Its do not favour the assumption 


test, 
| 5155 
= scarce 
, and where it has been sought the гези 


a sin 
gle, no 
5 n- Я 
thr ls "ок dy "di на tendency (McGee, 1962). 
e А estigates the relationships among seven measures of acquiescence, 
d from ‘reversed’ scales of 
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inde Y : 
pendent measures, two being derive 
horitarian scales. 
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estern Australia; 85 usa ]e protocols d politi 
‘cious and political 
es from normality. 


fig, Sen 

t th cous as 
Tee of thes "pai. age, education, job level 
© mea sociological variables showed no ett? 

5 Sure. А 

2 ass Soci | of Acquiescence included in the battery were: 
| Breemen, Acquiescence. Fifty-six items taken from Bass (1956). АП scored ‘Agree’. 
Constit t Response Set. Fifteen items drawn from Couch & Keniston (1960) 
ng the short form of their «Overall Agreement Scale’. Seven response 
ights from 1 (strongly disagree) to 7 (strongly 
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ish as found Й У ick (1962) to identify the actor which distin- 
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nce. In the Jackson & 
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bility. This relationship 
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irabili 8 5 d Jackson & Messick's Dyl 
Two other social desirability scales, Edwards (1957) an k: A ead iE 
5s d. The 29 items drawn from Edwards’ were all scored ‘ False dum 
on ae i Dyl were all scored ‘True’. The correlation between these i 
ары чш forms was high (r = + 0614, p < 0:005) and acquiescence variance was ips 
"iem comparatively low. Nevertheless, the two scales were combined to give a mea 
of the small acquiescence generated. | | И | ——' ii 
6. Rudin's Authoritarianism Scale. This consists of 19 items, six 4 ee 
remainder ‘False’. The scale was developed by Rudin (1961) to measur familiar 
Authoritarianism’ as opposed to the ‘Irrational Authoritarianism of the more anne 
California F-scale. Rudin reported that when scored for content this scale co ait 
+ 0:04 with the F-scale. In the present study the Rudin scale was scored for acq 
cence by counting all items checked ‘True’. — 
7. Two short forms of the F-scale, one positive and one negative, were included s de 
to obtain a measure of the much studied acquiescence from this scale. ‘These we me 
five-item version used by Srole (1956) and five negative items written by Cou 
Keniston (1960). These were also scored for acquiescence. 


RESULTS 


Intercorrelations among the seven measures of Acquiescence are given in we 
Nine of these correlations are significant at or beyond the o's per cent level, hat 
largest appearing between the acquiescence drawn from the Rudin Scale and t dy 
drawn from the short form of the F-scale.* Bass’ Social Acquiescence is also or i 
related to the acquiescence from the Rudin Scale. Welsh’s R-Scale, on the ot € 
hand, has negative correlations with all other scales, most of them low, ae 
correlation with acquiescence generated by the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirab™ 


. . . + s ad 
Scale is highly significant, Inspection of this matrix suggests that at least two = 
are present. 


Table 1 
I 2 3 + 5 и 
І 
2 3611 
3 — 108 —285* 
4 2981 213 -= 
3671 
5 4791 379} = yy 36st 
6 5011 8 à 
3281 ~o81 168 1 
7 252* 215* = 


—078 162 247* 517] 
atthe 5 per cent level. 
at the 1 per cent level. 
at the 0-5 рег cent level, 


* Significant 
T Significant 
Í Significant 


These data were factor-anal i E 
а : tho n 
computer laboratory of {һе Unive ы — lect fare eagle Ё 


Were scored for 


the Rational and the Californian 
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dep 
arted slig} е 
d ghtly from this li | 
E. to the ee ин and may contain some systematic variance, possibl: 
la Keniston Scale тА ifferent response style (e.g., Extreme Set) in Шом Р 
гве enough to w * he amount of variance accounted for was tem 
warrant retention of this factor. not considered 


The fi 
rst two fa 
actors we i 
s were rotated graphically to the structure shown in Table 3 


Table 2. Unrotated factors 


Bass? 
зз І II IH IV v VI VII 
Див Response Set 5 0:73 0:15  —039 0:05 одо 0°27 0'25 
larlowe. c: calp 3 = E —оо8 =066. 02) — 929 003 
pr imp ne SD 39 o72 —0'38 ot жез moal 0:06 
ace vu 4 655 -os отот o2 702I —o28 0:16 
Vim Authoritarian. 58 от ces “о ою  —o24 9590 9 
oe bom oa 6 074 044 ой 0700 O'21 0:10 0'44 
Latent roots | | е 042 о'62 опу — 917 о'об 0°27 
2:78 I'21 0°83 077 0'53 0:50 0°37 
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ck n capitalizes on the fact that Welsh 
scence orthogona 


Son & M 
у essi 
ssick to mark a factor of acquie 


1 ity np 
whi”, Lhe R- ; 5 
hi R-scale is used to define Factor П on the assumption 
e risk of агг 


ch £4: 
Whi ails to 
"Ch correlat pus a factor through this scale runs th 
€ with social desirability. Acquiescence from the F-scale and Bass's 
Table 3. Rotated factors 
t B п 
2 ass’ Social Acquiescence 37: e 
3 &reement Response Set 0:46 —047 
4 HY ea R-Scale 0:00 о:81 
5 Dy Оне SD (Acq. from) ie Re 
+ Ed. SD (Acq. from) oot 
udin’ . оо 
7 вези ѕ Authoritarianism (Аса. from) o5 e 
ale short form (Acq. from) o:69 
+5828 
Sums of squares 2:3723 hs 58 
а cent total variance 34 8 4002 
f Осіа А er cent extracted variance 599 
To. C . . 
бу, the Guiescence both have high loadings. 7" pactar 1 pit thë -a 
ciren, tion udin Scale offers the most definitive easure ОЁ this wa d е 
UM T arra of tests in the factor space 38 similar to (4 a pa д. oderating 
lik, lonshi y from whi ick de осей a rect 
ich Jackson and Messie e seem 
t чу th; 1р between soci ] : t^ d the Rs e. It would therefor 
‚Ош t ata simil social desirability 20 ale and ac uiescence drawn 
inq he aut ilar relationship exists between the i те б uiescence 
is ced by qiotitarian scales. This might suggest that b JP pii That this 
t e es ' i social йе у 
the authoritarian scales 15 closely related social desirabality measures are 
hat when 0 = 


Саве ic ; Я 
is indicated by the factt 
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scored for social desirability (content) their relations with the scales ae 
Factors I and II are insignificant in every case (Table 4). The two factors 


i ial 
acquiescence must therefore be regarded as largely independent of socia 
desirability. 


Table 4 
Rud. Acq. F. Acq. R 
Social desirability 132(n.s.) ors(n.s.) — o63(n.s.) 


Marlowe-Crowne SD 042(n.s.) o14(n.s.) 069(n.s.) 


INDEPENDENT MEASURES OF ACQUIESCENCE AND OTHER RESPONSE 
STYLES | = 
The hypothesis that generalized scales of acquiescence are confounded with n. 
desirability is confirmed by the correlations shown in Table 5. Both Bass Sca 
and the Couch & Keniston Scale show highly significant relationships with one w 
other of the social desirability measures. Welsh’s R-Scale, in contrast, proves to be 
relatively independent of social desirability, as in the Jackson & Messick pid 
Recent claims that social desirability is chiefly acquiescence therefore probab y 


5 à ith 
arise because the measures of acquiescence used are themselves confounded w 
social desirability. 


Table 5 
Ed. DY 1 Bal. SD 
BSA 158 480* gar" 
R +122 —210 — 063 
ARS — 346* 067 —167 


* Significant at the o-5 per cent level. 


Evidence concerning the hypothesis that the general measures of acquiescence 
will be confounded also with authoritarian item clusters is to be found in Table Ы 
where it is seen that the Bass Scale in particular is significantly related to bot 
authoritarian scales. The R-scale & the Couch & Keniston Scale are related t? 


the positive form of the F-scale but at a lower level. Hence this hypothesis is als? 
confirmed. However, the R- 


H er 
scale and the Rudin Scale are independent wheth 
the Rudin is scored for content or acquiescence. 


Table 6 
Rudin Scale F-Scale 
(Content) 


Bass Social A. d 
ass Social Acquiescence 12 

Welsh's R-Scale wi Е e 

Agreement Response Scale —141 244* 
* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
T Significant at the O'5 per cent level. 


DISCUSSION he 
"The demonstration that two independent factors are necessary to account for oe 
acquiescence drawn from a number of measures of this variable shows that zi 
unidimensionality of acquiescence cannot be assumed. Hence the measure™® 
problem is not to be solved by the Construction of a single independent scale. 5 


| 
| 


—$$ — 
„== 
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z тети measures required may be limited to two, and That NS WE 
pable of development from the Rodin Avthorazizn Sexe mi fom Ween: 
rin © eas 


R-Scale respectively. 
To assert two factors of acquiescence is to assert a paradox, for by definition 


acquiescence is independent of content—all content—and to be a satisfactory 
to agree in any situation. The results 


мине g: should appear as а unitary tendency 
о 5 ; if di 
und here are to be explained only if different contents elicit acquiescence 


Cen cH ae E ма E two ае m factors of acquiescence implies 
ата: Sra ed h н 9 in one situation тау or may hot acquiesce in the 

962) also found two orthogonal factors of acquiescence, but was 
unable to explain the second factor unequivocally and suggested that it represented 
a form of acquiescence interpretable in terms of content relationships. Fortunately 
the scales marking the two factors found in the present study show differences which 
lead to a more definite statement of possibilities. 

All the scales which define Factor I (Bass’ Social Acquiescence, Rudin Authori- 
farianism and the F-scale) consist of generalities or aphorisms, sometimes concerned 
With authoritarianism but not always 50. The scales defining Factor II (Welsh's 
R-Scale, Marlowe and Crowne’s SD Scale) contain no such general statements but 
Ded of personal questions about the subject. As early as 1955, Leavitt, Нах & 
ds М e concluded that acquiescence from the F -scale was connected with a tendency 

ccept plausible generalities, and Factor I of this study supports their suggestion. 

Welsh’s R-Scale has maintained its independence in this study as in Jackson’s & 
Messick’s 1962 factor analysis. It is heterogeneous in content but quite distinct in 
the form of its questions from the Factor I scales, being composed of typical self- 
descriptive items from the MMPI. Welsh described it as repression, and Jackson 
: Messick found it gave the best measure of the tendency to reply ‘False’ when 
К D was neutral. These two interpretations are not necessarliy conflicting. In find- 
ing R to be orthogonal to the acquiescence from the authoritarian-type scale this 
Study adds to the picture presented by Jackson & Messick suggesting that *pure' 
acquiescence as represented by the R-scale will appear only when both the influence 


o 3 Р 
f plausible generalities and SD are neutral. 
The R-scale therefore retains the status given it 
est measure of ‘pure’ acquiescence but is seen to 


m сазиге of acquiescence. For instance, questionnaires art 
Ut could still retain acquiescence of the authoritarian (Factor I) type. Similarly, 
scence is not an adequate *general' measure. For this reason 
nck's (1962) investigation of the role of acquiescence in the 
ed to use both measures before they can be considered 


by Jackson and Messick as the 
be inadequate as а ‘general’ 
from which R was partialled 


authoris; ; 
sk thoritarian acquie: 
Udies such as Eyse 


8 and E-scales пе 
9nclusiye, 


R 
€Sponse style theory | 
The above results could be explained by the following theory: | 
with a ques form or content of the item 
t i i ability. In this case acquiescence 
Y evoke a tendency to respond in terms of social desirability. е 


апу type) wi ini responses will tend to be consistent as between аг 1 
Б manen e ch clear guidance is not available because the item is 


Y А 
ts contradictory. If, however, SU 


ject i i ire i the 
hen a subject is confronted tionnaire item 
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neutral for social desirability (and he may be idiosyncratic in finding it so) ao en oh 
be guided in his reply by what he considers to be rational or authentic. е Ал 
judgment would be based, like social desirability, on notions of consensus derived fror — 
interaction or communication. This would explain why Factor I acquiescence depen и 
the presence of plausible generalities. In a sense the subject is conforming to pope 15 238 Е 
ally accepted as truth, just as in social desirability he conforms to some generally os 
standard of self-description. The conditions surrounding the emergence of. F pado 
acquiescence make it highly probably that we are dealing with a ‘primitive belief ТЫБ 
such as Rokeach describes in his exposition of the Dogmatism Scale (1960, p. 31). ent 
factor, properly measured, would probably serve as an indicator of readiness to аа 
‘commonsense’ truths. Finally, if the subject finds little guidance in either SD orme 
acquiescence, he must fall back on his own tendency to acquiesce or dissent. "This 3 


К p и А sell be 4 
most ambiguous situation of the three, and here the tendency to dissent may W el 
measure of repression. 


The theory makes no assertions about the relative power of these fato 
Clearly some items and item-clusters strongly evoke one tendency while Ben : 
neutral for the others. There are individual differences, however, in the tenden?™ 
evoked by all three variables and since they do not correlate it is improbable tha 
any great number of individuals is equally affected by two tendencies. The me 
would predict that individuals give primacy to one tendency only and that e 
prime factor would be a major personality variable for the person concern ге 
especially in the area of persuasability and conformity. Thus it would gener? 
the hypothesis that those whose prime factor was rational acquiescence would же 
more readily (or react against) statements presented as ‘facts’ than to other ЧГ 4 
of persuasion; also the hypothesis that those who accord the primacy to SD w? E 
find ‘facts’ irrelevant if conventional d thir e 
that those who give primacy to the R-factor would include both those who же 
readiest and those who were most unwilling to act in unstructured situations: 
three types of conformity-nonconformity implied by these general hypotheses ` 
a close resemblance to three types conceptually distinguished by Allport (1962): 


ity was simultaneously in question ; an 
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The Effects of Time of Day and Social Isolation on the 
Relationship Between Temperament and Performance 


Ву W. P. COLQUHOUN ann D. W. J. CORCORAN 
Medical Research Council Applied Psychology Research Unit, Cambridge 


In an experiment on cancelling letters in English prose the relationship between output ane 
degree of introversion was found to depend both on the time of day at which the task ye 
performed and on the social situation in which subjects were tested. Performance panel. 
positively with introversion in morning test sessions when subjects were isolated from eac 

other, but when testing was in the afternoon, or when subjects worked together in a group; 


à > A 4 t s f 
this relationship was destroyed. The results are discussed in relation to an arousal theory 0 
introversion-extraversion. 


INTRODUCTION 
z tect 
Tt has been reported by Colquhoun (1960) that the efficiency with which a subjec 
detects brief, rarely ap 
is related to his score 


(Heron, 1956). In tests conducted durin 


work either alone, as in the previ 
a single room. 


1. Morning, isolated (working alone at 8.30 a.m.) 

2. Afternoon, isolated (working alone at 1.30 p.m.) 
3. Morning, group (working together at 8.30 a.m.) 
4. 


Afternoon, group (working together at 1.30 p.m.) 


P 
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RESULTS 


Differences between experimental conditions. Two scores were obtained: (1) output— 
the number of lines of text checked in 15 minutes; (2) error—the percentage of letters 
је" remaining uncancelled. Means and s.d.s of these performance scores and those 
obtained from the Heron inventory are shown in Table 1. 


Table r. Scores obtained from a test of cancelling ‘e’s’ in English 
prose, and from the Heron personality inventory 


No. of lines Percent * Unsociability" 
checked omissions Score 
Y _—— 
Condition N. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
1. Morning, isolated 29 85:6 14:3 8:8 6:9 47 2:7 
2. Afternoon, isolated 33 84:0 12:8 73 5'0 3°4 2:2 
3. Morning, group 30 80:8 10:0 97 6-3 45 2:4 
4. Afternoon, group 30 80-3 11:8 8-0 44 46 2°9 


Although differences in performance between conditions were slight, mean output 
Was consistently greater in the isolated conditions than in the group conditions. The 
difference of 474 lines checked between the overall means in the two situations is just 
Statistically significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

Due to chance errors of sampling the mean unsociability score in Condition 2 was 
significantly lower than the scores in the remaining conditions (P < 0:05). However, 
this is not considered to have affected the conclusions drawn from the main anal 
(see below), since when the groups were equated by matching subjects in term. 
their unsociability score very similar results were obtained. 

Output x introversion. The relationship between out 
Score in each condition was assessed by product 
efficients obtained are shown in Table 2. 


put score and unsociability 
-moment correlation; the co. 


Table2. Product-moment correlations of number of lines checked 
and introversion score in four testing conditions 


Morning (M) Afternoon (A) Difference (M)—(A) 
Isolated (1) Condition 1 Condition 2 
(N 29) (N 33) +0:499+ 
00443* —0:056 
Group (6) Condition 3 Condition 4 
(N зо) (N 30) —0:230 
—Oo'164 t 0:066 
Difference ()-(G) +0:607+ —0:122 


* P(r) «oos (two-tailed test), 
T P (Diff.) < 0:05 (two-tailed test). 
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test from morning to afternoon, or by testing ina group rather than in isolation. The 
difference between the correlation coefficients for Condition 1 and Condition 2, and 
that between Condition 1 and Condition 3 are both statistically significant at the 
5 per cent level of confidence. 

Table 3 shows the mean output scores of ‘extraverted’ subjects (those with an 


Table3. Mean output scores of 'extraverted' and ‘introverted’ subjects 
in different testing conditions 


Extraverted subjects Introverted subjects 
Mean ‘un- No. of Mean ‘un- No. of 
sociability’ ^ lines sociability’ lines 
Condition N Score checked N score checked 
1. Morning, isolated 14 24 78:6 15 6:9 92:9 
2. Afternoon, isolated 25 24 844 8 6-4 82:8 
3. Morning, group 15 24 82:8 15 63 787 
4- Afternoon, group 13 2:0 79:2 17 6:5 Вил 
Difference (2)-(1): +58 Difference (2)-(1): — HO. 
Difference (3)-(1): +4:2 Difference (3)-(1): — 142 


*t—2:92, p «oor. 


85 


80 


Mean number of checked lines 


75 


70 


Isolated 

| (Condition 1) 

Fig. i. Mean Output scores of “extraverteq? 
Situations when test 


Group 
(Condition 3) 


ja 
i m " А soc! 
and ‘introverted’ subjects in different 
ed in the morning. 
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ünsociability score of 4 or less) and ‘introverted’ subjects (those with a score 
of 5 or more) in each condition. Also shown are the alterations that occurred in 
the output of extraverts and introverts when the testing conditions of Condition 1 
Were changed from morning to afternoon, or from the isolated to the group 
situation. 

Fewer lines of text were checked by introverted subjects when tested in a 
group. The difference is Statistically significant (р <o-o1). Extraverted subjects 


80 


Mean number of Checked lines 


75 


70 


Morning Afternoon 
(Condition 1) (Condition 2) 


tended to increase their output when tested in a group or in the afternoon, but 
neither of these changes is Statistically significant, Finally, introverted subjects 
tended to reduce their output in the afternoon, but Dot to a significant extent 
(Figs. 1 and 2). 

Error. The pattern of relationships between unsociability score and percentage of 
letters се» remaining uncancelled in the four conditions was similar to that for output, 


Condition 2, 7 = * 07063; Condition 3, = — 0-004: Condition 4,7 = —o023). 
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DISCUSSION | id 

The positive correlation = m n тне = А ауан : sem 

x ition corroborates the finding o 1 Я | "hs 

spen а is not specific to the form of inspection eu на 

present results further suggest that the change in the relations iip wi ейел» 

reported by Colquhoun was due to a differential effect оп der "s "x 
in the cancellation tasks the performance of introverts would seem to deteriora 


em 


Performance —— 
e 
р 
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Arousal ——) 


З y ssible 
relationship between performance and arousal used as a ро 
explanation of the results (see text). 


Fig. 3. Тһе ‘inverted-U’ 


= . ter^ 
to a lesser extent, that of extraverts to improve when testing takes place in the af 


à Е се ing from 
noon rather than in the morning. Similar effects were observed on changing fr 
isolated to group testing conditions. 


Although these results are diffe 
Eysenck, 1957; Spence, 1957), itis 
model for the effects of incentives 


- Р ies (€-8° 
ult to explain in terms of existing theories c 

. а B 5 
possible to account for the findings in term 


by Со" 
and hyper-arousing situations suggested y 


ME 
z e 
п a more favourable (optimal) position at this et of 
as uld be at some position to the and 
IM; su ЕМ. = general rise in arousal in the afternoon would shift EM to Ё ette! 
Which would result in poorer performance by introverts ап 
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performance by extraverts. The same kind of model can be applied to the change 
from isolated to group testing conditions, provided it is assumed that the incentive 
provided by group testing raises level of arousal. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that separate groups of subjects were used under 
the different conditions, and that although a definite alteration in the relationship 
between introversion-extraversion and performance has been shown, the precise 
effect of the changes in testing conditions on individual subjects of a particular 
temperamental type requires further investigation. 


Thanks are due to the Royal Navy for supplying the subjects for these experiments, and 
to Mr P. Freeman for statistical advice. 
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Book Reviews 


Personality Development and Psychopathology. By Norman Cameron. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1963. Pp. 793. $8.75. 


Norman Cameron is an eminent psychiatrist and well known as an exponent of Adolf 
Meyer's biosocial approach. Whilst not rejecting this, he has now moved across to a psycho- 
dynamic viewpoint which leans heavily on psychoanalysis. "This is, in fact, two books in € 
since development psychology is covered in the early chapters and leads on, via an outline =: 
Freudian theory, to a treatment of psychopathology. Some topics receive short thrift an 
often alternative viewpoints are mentioned only briefly. Nevertheless the references are ын 
date and useful, and such relevant topics as sensory deprivation and the experimental Pe 
on overinclusiveness are included. Psychoanalytical terms abound and the sceptic will s 
much to be sceptical about. Dr Cameron states, however, that he is especially concerned with 
the ‘inner life of man’, and the strong point of the book is the author's clinical experience. 


PETER MAYO 


Clinical Psychology: An Introduction to Research and Practice. By N. D. Sundberg 
and L. E. Tyler. London: Methuen, 1963. Pp. xviii + 564. 505. 


This book is not in any way a text-book or manual of the techniques of clinical psychology: 
Actual testing procedures are relegated to an appendix of ‘fifty tests of importance in clinica 
psychology’, each with a very brief description. It is really an exhaustive examination of the 
‘philosophy’ of clinical psychology, its aims and the methods of achieving them. WS 

The two main sections, together making up three-quarters of the book, are on ‘ Psychologica 
assessment’ and ‘Psychological approaches to treatment’, 
detailed consideration of the problems involved in making 
about people, the contribution of interviews, 
carefully evaluated. The treatment section con 
methods of psychotherapy classified by an idiosyncratic method (but probably as good as any 
other!) under seven chapter headings—‘ Psychotherapy as exploration of resources’. ‘ Psych? 
therapy as habit change’, etc. Each chapter ends with a look at attempts which have pe 
ype of therapy—and sad reading it makes. To quot 


one of the few jokes in the book (p. 420): '. . . the publications that result boil down to little 
more than this: “We tried group therapy wit! 


The authors’ approach is throughout critic: 
welfare. On all topics pros are well balanced 
each chapter is followed by summaries of rele 
you with the impression that clinical Psych 
solutions, but then so it does, and it is a tri 
impression is given. A more slanted approa 
the book is written primarily for students а: 
amic view of the methods and theories of 


The section on assessment 15 ~ 
meaningful and useful statemen 

tests, observation and life histories bein’ 
sists of a brief description of a great many 


" ci 
s study of the effectiveness of pu 
ty theory is only mentioned en passant. РУС, „ 
eld receive little attention. However, t? 


logical contributions in the neurological fi cup 
g on this complex subject must qualify as а 


summarized so much of American thinkin 
siderable achievement. 
т. с. CROOKES 
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Pickford Projective Pictures. Ву К. W. Pickford et al. Tavistock Publications, 1963. 
Text: 30s. Picture material: 25s. The set: 50s. 


This new material consists of 120 (sic) postcard-size drawings, done in impressionistic 
black outline on a white ground, which depict ©... one or more children in as large a variety of 
everyday situations as possible’; such situations often involving adult figures and even the 
occasional fantastic animal. The pictures are intended mainly, but not exclusively, for use 
with children, and the procedure has been evolved very largely in a child-guidance setting. 
The companion book contains a certain amount of ‘normative’ data about the range of per- 
ceptual and apperceptual interpretations which children have hitherto tended to put upon 
the stimulus-material (the relevant section having been compiled by John S. Struthers): it 
also discusses various ways of using the pictures, and presents case studies (some of them by 
Miss L. R. Bowyer). 

One may ask whether we really need more projective material that is not geared to a specific 
technique of testing or to a thoroughgoing rationale of perceptual dynamics, as is, for example, 
Raven’s or Phillipson’s. After all, if all the projective tests that already exist were put end to 
end, they would stretch from the Collective Unconscious to the Superego. Professor Pickford 
would claim, however, that his set has, quite apart from the questionable merit of inexhausti- 
bility, some novel applications. 

For it is intended as a therapeutic as much as (if not more than) a diagnostic instrument: that 
is to say, as a means by which the disturbed child not merely communicates his conflicts etc. 
to someone, but actually works through them within an on-going interpersonal (perhaps a 
‘transference-’ relationship. But the writer insists that there is no stipulated way of achieving 
this end. The therapist may either make interpretive interventions or sit in solemn silence, 
according to his own lights. Indeed, so apparently concerned is the author to avoid dictating 
structure to either the patient or the psychologist (lest he thereby imply some particular 
psychodynamic allegiance ?) that he is to be found saying at one point (p. 4) that his pictures 
‘are not usually aimed in any definite way at particular fantasies . . .’, although he later (p. 7) 
classifies all the cards into twenty groups ‘according to content, subject-matter or theme . . .', 
under such titles as ‘sibling jealously’ and ‘conflict with father figure’. A different set of 
twenty batches, each of varied content this time, is also suggested, and these could be used, 
one group per session, for the sort of extended period of therapeutic communication that the 
author has in mind. 

‘This latter use will be recognized by most clinicians who attempt child-therapy as the sort 
of device they have often wanted for the verbal, but inhibited or schizoid, child who finds it 
too effortful or threatening to graduate from communicating feeling and fantasies via picture- 
stories to expressing them directly to his therapist. It is, of course, possible to use an extended 

inquiry’ to, for example, T.A.T. or O.R.T. responses in a similar way with older children 
and adults, and therefore in saying that other projective methods are ‘essentially diagnostic’ 
Professor Pickford perhaps underestimates their versatility. But the new pictures are, no 
doubt, uniquely suitable for this sort of purpose. 

It must be added that the so-called ‘normative’ data are derived from a clinic population; 
that for twenty of the cards л is less than 12; and that, considering girls only, is less than 10 
for almost half the material. This being so, the author’s claim that ‘by reference to these data 
the approximate degree of abnormality in a given child’s responses may be estimated in terms 
of frequencies’ is misleadingly extravagant. Nor will those sceptical of the value of projective 
techniques as a whole find any comfort in the author’s generally rather tender-minded and 
Unrigorous remarks about the nature of projective and psychotherapeutic processes, in course 
of which the role of the passively accepting listener is repeatedly stressed. What is one to make, 
for Instance, of this sort of assertion (p. 11): ‘the present writer... has treated many children 
Successfully without using verbal interpretation at all, and it is not likely that the therapy 
in. these cases could have been cut shorter by any other method' ? However, as is the case 
With many a psychodynamic enterprise, the fantasy-material (or ‘verbal behaviour’, if you 
э, which it elicits may be thought more persuasive than what is said about the enterprise 
Itself. 

NEIL M. CHESHIRE 
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Social Learning and Personality Development. By Albert Bandura & Richard H. 
Walters. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1963. Pp.329. $7.00. 


In this new text principles of. learning provide the framework for the study of personality 
development. The approach is in terms of learning theory; but it is learning theory with a 
difference, for in contrast to some other formulations with which it has kinship, the volume 
consistently and systematically emphasizes the role of social variables in shaping the individual 
personality. The authors’ main aim is ‘to explain the development of all forms of social 
behavior in terms of antecedent social stimulus events such as the behavioral characteristics 
of the social models to which a child has been exposed, the reinforcement contingencies of his 
learning history, and the methods of training that have been used to develop and modify his 
social behavior’ (p. 44). A special merit of the viewpoint presented is the emphasis that one 
can account for socially acceptable and unacceptable behaviour alike by means of the same 
principles of learning; the acquisition and modification of prosocial and deviant behaviour can 
be examined through the same conceptual glasses. 

Throughout the volume the authors demonstrate mastery of the experimental literature, 
and they buttress their position by drawing on data from the observations of anthropologists, 
sociologists, etholotists, social psychologists and clinicians. For despite the fact that the 
authors are hard-shell experimentalists, they realistically note some of the limitations of 
experimentation and point out the important role that other methods may play as part of a 
sound research strategy for discovering principles of personality development. 

After an introductory statement outlining the general nature of the approach, subsequent 
chapters deal extensively with the role of imitation, reinforcement patterns in the develop- 
ment of behaviour, the acquisition and maintenance of self-control, and a specification O 
procedures that might be used in the modification of behaviour. 


keeping frustration at a very low level? (р. 159). And ager 

able, or even the naturally dominant response to frustration, since the nature of the response 

*will depend on the prior social training of the frustrated subject...’ (p. 159). t 
The conceptual scheme for social learning that is erected is a complicated structure. pu 


able job not only in presenting information on the operation of such factors as modeling» 


forcement occurs, the intensity, timing and sequence of techniques intended to shape 
behaviour, the effects of particular reinforcement combinations, and the inconsistent ас ion 
and unwitting provision of cues by role models and disciplinary agents. Such a арееш pt y 
of factors entering into the social-learning equation does not, of course, yield a quick and ped 
solution to problems of how best to guide personality development. But it does serve 10 
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tribute guide-lines useful to the research worker interested in more precise specification of the 
learning process and should prove helpful to the practitioneras an aid in sensitizing him to the 
potentials in the broad spectrum of factors relevant to the modification of behaviour. 

To the extent that the book has a villain (or at least a whipping boy) the authors have reserved 
this role for most of the traditional psychodynamic theories of personality. Although there is 
much that is sound in their appraisal of such theories and the therapy extending from them, the 
critique contains few novel points and is in some respects tangential to the book’s aim of 
Presenting a socio-behaviouristic approach to personality development. 

This volume is a relevant and valuable contribution to our knowledge of personality 
development and social learning. It coherently presents a systematic and carefully documented 
Point of view. As such it should stimulate interest among students, and for practitioners and 


research workers it should evoke not only some controversy, but also an additional measure 
of fruitful inquiry. JOHN D. CAMPBELL 


Stress and Release in an Urban Estate—A Study in Action Research. By John 
Spencer, with the collaboration of Joy Tuxford and Norman Dennis. London: 
Tavistock Publications, 1964. Pp. xiv + 355. 455. 

In 1952 а group of citizens in Bristol, concerned about delinquency and other social disturb- 
апсез, put up a proposal for a project involving both social work and research. Some years 


Stress and Release in an Urban Estate is the first of two volumes giving an account of the 
Project. Almost two-thirds of the book is devoted to descriptions and analysis of various 
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group of socially 
adolescents and another the 
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Tesearch as conventionally understood. Ап 
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Social research as irrelevant to their problems. The observa 
example, on the effects of hierarchy on social interaction are the common currency of th 
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PETER COLLINS 
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Integrating Principles of Social Psychology. By J. B. Cooper & J. L. McGaugh. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman, 1963. Pp.xi-320. $7.50. 


This book is intended as a general text in social psychology for students. It is written from 
a point of view which has been somewhat neglected in recent years, and is welcome for that 
reason alone. The defining characteristics of this point of view are three: an emphasis upon 
understanding social behaviour in terms of the individual—the authors explicitly reject an 
approach which takes as the basic units of analysis the two-person or group situation ; secondly, 
what the authors call a ' cognitive-theoretical' position—this is never made explicit, but the 
ghost of Lewin is present in much of the book; and lastly, and most important of all, a strong 
interest in the comparative study of social behaviour. 5 

Plainly, these ‘integrating principles’ do not integrate social psychology, but they do give 
coherence to the book by providing a basis for selection and emphasis. Especially is this true 
of the third ‘principle’. The comparative approach is adopted wherever possible, even, for 
instance, in the chapter on Prejudice. It is responsible for some of the best parts of the book, 
such as the accounts of language and communication, and leadership. However, no attempt 
is made to treat any topic in a thoroughly systematic and comprehensive fashion, and some 
chapters are a long way from this ideal. Thus, a curious chapter which purports to deal with 
the ‘problem of human nature’ contains, in order, very brief summaries of the views of some 
famous thinkers, a defence of phenomenology together with an exposition of Lewin’s adoption 
of the genotype-phenotype distinction, and ends with an account of the semantic differential- 


In short, the book is too variable in style and content to become a standard text for students, 


but it ronid serve as useful supplementary reading for those interested in the comparative 
approach. 


DEREK WRIGHT 


On the Theory of Social Change. By Everett E. Hagen. London: Tavistock, 1964 
Pp. xvii + 502 + Appendices, Bibliography and Index. 635. 
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Trends in the Mental Health Services, Edited by Hugh Freeman and James Farndale 
London: Pergamon Press, 1963. Pp. xv+341. 70s. 


This book is a collection of Papers concerned with organizational and administrative prob- 
lems in the mental health services. Some have already been published, but many are printed 
here for the first time. Although some degree of overlap and well-meaning platitudinizing 
are probably unavoidable in a volume of this kind, the standard of the papers is generally high, 
and they are for the most part informative and readable. The book is really indispensable for 
anyone wishing to familiarize himself with present-day thinking on reorganization and planning 
of psychiatric services in hospital and community settings. 

The largest number of papers are devoted to hospital problems, and some of these present 
the well-known statistical forecasts of patient trends on which national planning is being based, 


7 together with some of the objections and controversies which they provoked. Itis most useful 


to have these papers brought together, so that the argument can be followed more closely. 
There are several accounts of experimental schemes, in particular the comprehensive service 
at Nottingham which was, in fact, in existence before 1948; the industrial therapy projects at 
Bristol and Cheadle Royal; and a careful study of the effects of the Worthing scheme. There is 
a long account from Birmingham of the plans and problems of a ‘ Balanced Hospital Com- 
munity’. By no means the least profound comes in the form of a delightful jeu d'esprit by 
Maddison, solemnly entitled, ‘Blueprint for a model psychiatric hospital of the future’, in 
which he uses the imagined occasion of the opening of a new hospital in 1999 to survey the 
extraordinary attitudes and habits of psychiatrists and administrators in the first half of the 
twentieth century. The attack is devastating and the satire vicious. 

If anyone still doubts that the running of a mental hospital or a community service needs 
outstanding administrative ability or supposes that any reasonably competent psychiatrist can 
get through his administrative chores with a few letters and committee meetings, this book 
should provide a salutory corrective. Rehin and Martin, in an excellent account of research 
problems in community care, go so far as to suggest that ‘ perhaps mental health is too serious 
and important a matter for policy decisions to be left to psychiatrists’. Although some will be 
shocked by such a heresy, there have for some time been ominous rumours that perhaps the 
qualities that make for a good psychiatrist are not necessarily those that make for the good 
administrator. One day we may even see a job analysis of the work of a medical superintendent 

The book provides many examples of serious, closely reasoned argument about the prob- 
lems posed by the current concern with community care and psychiatric wards in general 


hospitals. Kathleen Jones, for example, argues strongly that the general hospital by its very 


nature cannot hope to provide adequately for Psychiatric patients, far less replace the mental 
“has progress taken the form of denying that the 
Other contributors 


After reading this book one is left w 
greater support in future, It is extraordi 
at a national level can be built up on suc 
inspired guesswork that now 
decisions based on properly 
logical research, 


ith the conviction that research must receive much 
nary that far-reaching and quite progressive planning 
h scanty information as is currently available, and the 
passes for planning will, one hopes, be replaced in the future by 
conducted and generously financed sociological and epidemio- 


I i ; 5 А 
болое чина, unless Progress is much more rapid than most of its contributors foresee, 
ОК should remain a standard work of reference for some time to come, and the editors 
аге to be congratulated on their achievement. 


P. MITTLER 
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Social Pressures in Informal Groups: a Study of Human Factors in Housing. By L. 
Festinger, S. Schachter and K. Back. London: Tavistock Publications, 1963. 


Pp. х+ 197. 385. 


This is a re-issue of the well-known study which first appeared in 1950. Social Pressures in 
Informal Groups has been of value to many people, from those primarily concerned with the 
social psychology of housing to those more interested in questions of theory and methodology. 
Certainly, some of it still seems rather trivial and obvious. The reviewer has never liked the 
language of ' valences’ and ‘force fields’ and indeed tends to find it quite confusing at times; 
and he continues to have doubts about the general usefulness of the concept of ‘ cohesiveness’. 
Nevertheless, there is a lot here that is still worth reading and thinking about, and this re-issue 


is very welcome. It does, however, appear rather expensive at the price. 
D. GRAHAM 


Probation and Mental Treatment. By M. Grünhut. London: Library of Criminology 
No. то, Tavistock Publications, 1963. Pp. vii+ 56. 155. 


Superficially, this little book makes dull reading, but closer inspection reveals innumerable 
hidden jewels. This research from the University of Oxford is based on a 1953 sample of 
offenders who were dealt with by the courts under section 4 of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, 
requiring the offender to undergo medical treatment in conjunction with probation for up to 
12 months. Out of 882 cases, 636 were investigated of which 275 offences were committed 
agamst property, 216 were sexual, 65 suicides, 32 violence against others, and 48 were 
miscellaneous, like loitering or being drunk. The classification of medical reports for 414 
probationers required to submit to mental treatment showed that 195 were classed as psycho- 
paths, 28 low intelligence, 58 schizophrenics, 52 depressions, 38 neurotics and anxiety state 
36 illness with a physical basis. As expected, the majority were treated by psychotherapy» 
exhibitionists and thieves having a good prognosis, the dishonest and psychopaths a poor one 
often depending on the background of the offenders. Briefly, the encouraging picture 
emerged that out of 100 offenders who receive mental treatment, 70 are discharged with а 
favourable prognosis, out of these 70, 56 are not reconvicted within r2 months after termina- 
tion of probation, and a further 13 out of 30 with an unfavourable medical prognisis are 4 50 
non-recidivists. It is to be hoped that there will not be another time-lag of 10 years before the 
results will be known of applying the more recent section 60 of the Mental Health Act, 1959 
according to which more flexible ‘guardianship’ treatment orders can be made by comparison 
with section 4 of the Criminal Justice Act 1948. 

R. G. ANDRY 


Emotional Flexibility- Rigidity as a Comprehensive Dimension of Mind. By Sigvard 
Rubenowitz. Swedish Council for Personel Administration. Stockholm: Alnquisó 
Wiksell, 1963. Pp. 256. 4 Swedish Crowns. 


This Swedish report states that its aim is to find which factors make people flexible, m 


applying this information to industry, 
It turns out to be a model for scientific investigation into personality, with clearly sta" 
hypothesis, methods and tests (though the latter have had to be standardized Swedish Version 
of American tests). Numbers are adequate (3000 have participated) and a factor analysis U^ 
to study the dimensionality of the scales. t 
Evidence was found for a general factor of flexibility-rigidity and a wide variety of interes 


ated 


Г ; 5 se 
ing hypothesis tested. One of the more important suggestions is that cultural factors Los = 


variations in rigidity and that early family life is a most important determinant in the rigid! 


flexibility continuum. 
A. W. LLOYP 
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A Study of Brief Psychotherapy. By D. Н. Malan. Monographs, No. 8. London: 
Tavistock Publications, Charles C. Thomas. Pp. 312. 355. 


There are several valuable lessons to be learnt from this thoughtful account of twenty-one 
out-patient therapies conducted at the Tavistock Clinic. Psychotherapy is an art which has 
eluded scientific validation, but Dr Malan shows how the problem must 
more meaningful attempt is to be made. While he may not have found all the answers he has 
provided a useful corrective to the Eysenckian viewpoint. He urges a dynamic rather than 
merely symptomatic assessment of the presenting problem, with important implications for 
Prognosis and follow-up. Ata more practical level he is a persuasive advocate of short-term 
‘focal’ Psychotherapy (usually between 10—40 sessions) in patients who are reluctant or cannot 
afford to undergo years of psychoanalysis. It remains uncertain how such therapy achieves its 
results, but enthusiasm is regarded as a possibly crucial factor in both parties. While the 
author’s clinical evidence may carry more conviction than his stati 
sample, he will command respect from all who care about the rational 
psychotherapy. 
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MICHAEL HUMPHREY 


Alcoholic Addiction. A Psycho-social Approach to Abnormal Drinking. By Howard 
Jones. London: Tavistock Publications, 1963. Pp. x 4- 209. 30s. 


This book is an account of a study of alcoholics conducted by 
Seventy-two men, half of them in prison for being drunk in a public place, the rest current 
Cases in the residential treatment unit of the Ontario Alcoholism Research Foundation, were 


interviewed by twelve graduate social-work students. The interviews Were structured on a 


nori e as a guide... and as an 
Instrument for recording’. 
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Contributions to Modern Psychology: Selected Readings in General Psychology. 
Edited by D. E. Dulany, R. L. DeValois, D. C. Beardslee and M. R. Winterbottom. 
New York and London: Oxford University Press, 1963. Pp. xii-- 484. 285. 


This is the second, revised and enlarged edition, published as a paperback, of the volume of 
readings which originally appeared in 1958. The book sets out to provide the student with 
an easy access to some outstanding research reports that have appeared in technical journals, 
for the most part during the last 30 years. There are nine sections, each containing from four to 
seven papers, as follows: I—Development, II—Intelligence and Individual Differences, 
III—Perception, IV—Learning and Memory, V— Thinking and Imagination, VI—Meotiva- 
tion and Emotion, VII—Personality, VIII—Personality Disorders and their Treatment, 


IX—Social Psychology. The last section on social psychology is a new feature of this edition. , 


Otherwise, some papers have been left out of the present edition and others have been added 
throughout the volume. The effect of these changes has been that the present book is longer 
by about a quarter than the one it supersedes. This book is good value for money. The original 
articles have been well selected, and eac his prefaced by a short informative editorial note. The 
book will be useful to students of psychology in supplementing general text-books ; and it will 
be useful to teachers of general psychology by providing them with a wealth of source material 
within the covers of a single volume. 
W. SLUCKIN 


The Rorschach in Practice. By Theodora Alcock. London: Tavistock Publications; 
1963. Pp. xii-- 252. 635. 


The book consists of two main sections. Part I describes (and illustrates) the test itself and 
methods of scoring the responses to it, while Part II consists of illustrative cases and the! 
interpretations. A short article is appended as Part III demonstrating the use of the Rorschach 
as a research tool in the investigation of the Asthmatic Personality. 

Part П is introduced by a useful discussion on the nature of psychological ‘normality ; ап@ 
adjustment. The author herself interprets most of the abnormalities in the patients' records in 
psychoanalytic terminology, but even non-analytically orientated clinical psychologists shou 
find thisa useful reference book. 


MOYRA WILLIAMS 
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